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the third volume of the Album of American J^istory, 

I ^ opens m a period throbbing with action. There were the al- 

I I most frantic efforts to tie the new and fast developing West 

' j to the older East—^by the use of camels for transporting 

I . freight and mail across “The Great American Desert,” by 

the Pony Express, by the transcontinental telegraph line, and by projected 
railroads. 

There was the ominous mounting of sectional feeling, culminating in the 
Civil War, and followed by the dark decades of the Reconstruction Era—with 
suffering of many sorts for the South and with all too much of the customary 
post-war moral decay in the North. 

At the same time there were great national expansion and social, scientific, 
industrial, and agricultural advances. The developments in museums, libraries, 
hospitals, and educational institutions—public and private—were amazing. 

The volume ends with the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago and 
the opening to settlement of the Cherokee Strip. 

The telephone, with all it meant to busy men in cities and lonely homes on 
farms, was coming into general use The movie and the automobile had been 
glimpsed, with the changes that they were to entail One age had ended and a 
new and different one lay just ahead. 

The period was rich in pictorial material. Excellent and historically authen¬ 
tic illustrations in numerous periodicals depicted almost every aspect of our 
national life Outstanding were J-{arper’s 'Weekly and 7rank Leslie's Jllustrated 
T^ewspaper upon which the editors have drawn freely The staff artists of these 
two periodicals had an uncanny sense for being at the places where things were 
happening and for recording in pictures the events that became significant in 
our history. 

Photography was more and more coming to be a vehicle for perpetuating 
scenes and actions which otherwise would have vanished. To Mathew B. Brady, 
William H. Jackson, and the other great photographers of the period, and to 
those who preserved their work, the editors are deeply indebted. 

The repositories of most of the historically valuable sketches, paintings, 
and photographs are naturally the historical societies, the libraries, and the 
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various departments of the Government who with unfailing patience and cour¬ 
tesy have aided in selecting and making available many of the pictures which 
appear in this volume. 

Industries, civic and social organizations, and individuals have all given 
liberally of their time and their pictorial treasures. Throughout the volume 
credit IS given for the source from which each picture was secured. In the fol¬ 
lowing pages the editors make acknowledgment to many of those who have 
helped in a marked degree And to all those who aided by advice and often by 
pictures which have not appeared in the volume we wish to express our appre¬ 
ciation. 

In the pleasant task of expressing appreciation to those who have helped 
me in this work I wish first to speak of what has been done by the Managing 
Editor, Mr. R V Coleman. This is the tenth volume of various publications 
on which we have worked together and it is difficult to find fresh words to ex¬ 
press my ever-growing gratitude for his assistance Not only his knowledge of 
the details of American history in its several periods and geographical sections, 
but also his acquaintance with the institutions of all sorts in which our needed 
material might be found, and with the scholars who have given us generous 
and helpful counsel, has continued to be an invaluable contribution to the series 
of books on which we have—for me—so happily and harmoniously collabo¬ 
rated. In addition to ail his other tasks, Mr Coleman has made the final deci¬ 
sions as to pictures used, and written the running commentary that accompa¬ 
nies them. ^ 

Among tho four Associate Editors Mr Thomas Robson Hay, a recognized 
authority on the Civil War period, has aided us in selecting the picture and 
wnting the captions for the portion of the volume relating to that Struggle. 

Mrs. Laura Retting White has given us great help in locating hard-to-find 
piaures for the later chapters, particularly those pictures havi^ to do with 
costume and house interiors of the time ^ 

acteSt'al^ZtllheT"" ‘^e progress of the volume 

duced. P'rt«res have been repro- 

us An WtofHe ralTernltonly 

March 10,1946 

James-Truslow Adams 
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In this as in the previous volumes the editors have been assisted by the advice 
and co-operation of museums, libraries and individuals throughout the country 
In general, proper credit has been given in the case of each picture reproduced 
but particular acknowledgment for especial help is due the following ■ 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C 
American Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York City 
Mr Paul M. Angle, Secretary and Director, Chicago Historical Society, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr Stanley C Arthur, Executive Director, Louisiana State Museum, 
New Orleans, La 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System, Chicago, Ill. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich 
The Society of California Pioneers, San Francisco, Calif 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, New York City 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co , Chicago, Ill, 

Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, III 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, Chicago, Ill 
The State Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, Colo, 

The Confederate Museum, Richmond, Va 

The Library of Congress, Washington, D C 

Mr J. C Cunningham, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Co , Denver, Colo 





Prof, J. Frank Dobie, Austin, Tex 

Dodge City Public Library, Dodge City, Kans. 

Miss Marjory Douglas, Curator, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. Marie H. Erwin, First Assistant Historian, Wyoming State Library and 
State Historical Department, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gettysburg National Military Park, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Prof, Paul H. Giddens, Curator, Drake Well Memorial Park, Titusville, Pa. 
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Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Idaho State Historical Museum, Boise, Idaho 
Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, Ill. 

International Business Machines Corporation, New York City 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Mr. C. S Jackson, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, Kans 

Museum of Natural History, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Bella C. Landauer Collection at The New-York Historical Society 
New York City ' 


Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, Calif. 

Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Helen M McFarland, Librarian, Kansas State Historical Society 
1 opeka, Kans. ' 

Magnolia Gardens and Nurseries, Charleston, S. C. 

The Marquette County Historical Society, Marquette, Mich 

Mr. William G. Mather, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Roy A Meredith, New York City 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 

Michigan Ihstorical Collections, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Mich 
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Historical Society of Montana, Helena, Mont 
Montgomery Ward, Chicago, 111. 
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claS^Illf Fulton, Vesey and W«t streots, 

charged a shdling a day for a vegetable stand and six and a quarter cents for a fish stand. 








HIGH NOON OF A NATION 3 


Immigration 

A steady stream of immigrants, largely from England, Ireland and Germany, poured into 
Castle Garden—the Ellis Island of the 1850’s. 



Trflfife Leslie's IHusIritted T^ewspapcr, Dec 29, 1855 
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A Parlor View 

“The engraving below represents the interior of an apartment in a magnificent mansion up 
town, where one of the most eminent of our merchants has surrounded himself and family 
with all the elegancies and luxuries to which years of successful enterprise entitle him . . 

single glance at the furniture will satisfy the connoisseur that it is the production of a master 
hand. There is nothing obtrusive m the designs ”— Qleason's 
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t, Oui.n-^ MUs*ri..i Sov 11 , 1854 

Gentlemen’s Toilet Slippers 

. . embossed in an exquisite orna¬ 
mental^ design, of a green color. The 
lining is red morocco, with cloth sides 
t of fine scarlet cloth The bind- 

I hig IS likewise of the same bright i 

I color. We regard them as the M 
i tie plus ultra of undress slip- 
I pers.”— Qraham's ^ 


yrshami D«i;enitKr, |g54 

Opposite we have the fashions for ladies and 
young boys in 1854. 5«Un s aiajaimc, September 18 « 
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gienson s Pictorial Feb 5, 18t3 


Meade Brothers evidently were giving Mathew Brady (Volume ll, pages 359 and 416) strong 


competition. 
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Niblo’s 

Since the 1820’s the “beauty, wealth, worth and fashion of the city and the whole country 
had flocked to Niblo’s (at Broadway and Prince streets) for entertainment 


'7rJ' 


*"■ j ii I ' - M 








‘■'J' /' I 

i’j' f' ^ n 11 

U ' - 1-5 
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3 

_' Under one roof there were 
/ i a “spacious and rnagnih- 
/ jj. cent” opera house, a con- 
’ ^ ballroom, recep 

I tion rooms and ”a supper 
I saloon sufficiently capaciou 
'’' \ \ to accommodate upwards 

[i I of a thousand guests.” 


LVTEmcni VIEW OP THE EALlrBOOM AT KIBUl’S OAIIUEN. 
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Sport and Recreation 

At Centrevlle, Long Island, in the autumn of 1853, "Prince,” a trothng horse, won over 

Hero, a pacer, in a ten mile race for a $10,000 purse-covering the last mile in two minutes 
and thirty-nine seconds 



.y.. 


TLN MILE RA.0L FOU $10,000 KV (INTRLMLIT, L 1 BLl tt LE'J PIUNCE 


Qleason s Pictonal, Nov %, 1853 


The Elysian Fields at Ho¬ 
boken, N J , across the 
river from New York was a 
favorite resort for those who 
enjoyed a stroll amidst 
charming scenery. 

Coiiritjy, Free Public Library, Hoboken, N J 
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Elevators 

Elisha Graves Otis, while employed in a bedstead factory at Yonkers, N. Y., devised an ele 
vator with a safety appliance. 



New York City 


With orders for three of his 
elevators, Otis established 
his own factory (opposite) 
at Yonkers. 


The safety feature of his 
elevator, demonstrated at 
the Crystal Palace Exhibi¬ 
tion (see Volume II, page 
418), attracted notice and 
the business grew. 




CoMflesy. Otis Elevator Company, New York City 


Spectacles 

In 1853 a young German immigrant named Bausch 
established an optical store in the Reynolds Arcade, 
Rochester, N. Y. Associated with Bausch was an¬ 
other young German named Lomb. Thus began the 
firm of Bausch & Lomb, makers of optical instruments. 

CoMrIoy Biusch fc Lomb Optical Company, 

Rochutcr, N Y 
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Ship Building 

Opposite we have a view 
of the East Boston 
shipyards where had been 
built and were being built 
some of the most famous 
ships of the time. 












"Ballou s Pictortalj 








m. 

•J* ajuv'- 


TfiG CLifrRR Hiitp flflvpRinnN or tiir bear. 


But East Boston was only one of the many ports—from Maine to 
being built and sent out on the seas. 


The Sovereign of the Seas, 
built at East Boston by 
Donald McKay, was one of 
the fastest sailing clippers 
in the world. 

Qleason s Piclortal Sept 3, 1853 

Georgia—where ships were 




Co»r(esy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Libi;ary 

A View of Portland, Maine 1855 





Courlesy, Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass 


rKiuiiil, [kc 17, 18^3 

In this same town of Waltham a bleachery, located on 
the Charles River, was equipped with the latest im¬ 
provements and facilities for finishing white goods. 
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Prior to 1850 no two watches were 
alike In that year a company, founded 
at Roxbury, Mass, and later (1854) 
moved to Waltham, introduced inter¬ 
changeable machine parts m the mak¬ 
ing of watches—and mass production 


Vtctorial, Dec 17, 1853 






G/edson'b Pictonat, Mov 12, 1853 




















The Horse Show 

&l™. IS a »,ev. of the National Horse Exhibition held at Springheld, Mass, in 1 853 
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7hc Riliosttory. No\cmbcG 1855 

The picture opposite, 
from The Ladies' 
Hepository of May, 
1858, carries the 
caption “Bad Pay For A 
Portrait." 


Below is a view of the 
schoolroom during a 
stern moment. 


Opposite we see the 
children at play outside 
the west district school- 
house at New Brighton, 
Mass. 

Pictorial, July 9, 1853 


The School 
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Marblehead was, like 
many other Massachusetts 
coastal towns, dependent 
upon the fisheries for its 
existence The catch was 
made mostly on the 
Grand Banks. 






[v't', 

^ ' 

I'lfl 








A MAIIULEUBAP PlSlII^a (JUAPT. 




'‘‘t 


From the Banks the boats 
returned to Marblehead, 
where the fish—cod, 
haddock, etc —were dried 
or cured. 






Finally they were sorted 
and packed for shipment 
to the markets of the 
world. 

All illustrations on tins page arc from 
(/lensoM i Plclonfl/, June 17, 1854 










pisoiwitowo JWtt> TtMc misu uijiH. 
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high noon of a nation 


Philadelphia 


Opposite IS a view of the Phila¬ 
delphia Exchange The lower floor 
was occupied by the post ofhce 
and various businesses At the Ex¬ 
change centered the omnibus lines 
of the city In the foreground we 
see freight cars being pulled by 
mules hitched tandem 


Here, too, was located a Govern¬ 
ment navy yard, where naval 
vessels were being built as shown 
below 
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Locomotives, which originally burned wood 
were beginning to use coal—creating an in- 
creased demand for the output of the Penn- | 

sylvania coal mines. Mm [, 





m 







I Ooftl-bu i uiiig LocuiuuUvb aud Coal tram. 

Ell Bowen, iM the ?(tlb of the Slemn IHofie 1854 

Below we see the coal mining town of Pottsville, Pa 



L^'tcir 


SioUs Collection, The New 
York Public Library 

I o Port Richmond, near 
Philadelphia, came daily 
long trains of coal from the 
Pottsville region. The coal t 
W'as loaded on barges, as 
shown nrfht, and towed to 
New York, Boston and 
other ports. 


J>nk>nnl Jan ij, igj3 





- or loiiiuo V, 







Opposite The Johnstown 
(Pa.) Foundry m 1854. 


Courloy, Bethlehem Steel Compiny, 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Abundance of coal contributed to the erowth of iron t • i 

machinery which operated the coal mines and made the rails on'Xchtrcorw^lTeV^' 


Left. An underground 
hoisting machine made in 
the Pennsylvania iron 
works and used in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines 
in 1854 

Srttbitni's August, 1854 



'/« 1'u.ioriu/ Sfcuicl, m,0k 0l 1853 

ew deposits of high grade iron ore, recently opened in the Lake Superior country (see page 
, were already accelerating the iron industry of western Pennsylvania. 
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The Second Session of the 
Thirty-second Congress 
was sitting. Opposite we 
see the Senate receiving 
the President's Message at 
the beginning of the 
Session. 

Jlluilrated T^eufs, Jan 1, 1853 


President Pierce, who was inaugurated in March, held the usual levee . . after shaking 
hands with the president, and receiving a smile from his very agreeable face, the ladies squeeze 
into the ‘east-room,' and while a portion of them are forcing their way through the crowd in 
an attempted promenade, the balance are making cutting remarks upon the dresses and beauty 
of the promenaders The visitors do not stay late, about ten o clock they begin to move off, 
and at eleven Jimmy doses the 'front doors,’ and the president goes to bed, we suppose, heartily 
anathematizing a presidential reception.”— Qleason's 



iiV.iiMi 1 Mjr II, |R5^ 
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In the Shenandoah Valley 

at the village of Lexington, was the Virginia Military Institute ( shown below ). The Professor 
of Artillery Tactics and Natural Philosophy was a West Point graduate named Thomas J Jack- 
son, a devout member of the Presbyterian Church, whom we shall meet later as "Stonewall” 
Jackson (seepages 115, 136 and 148). 



Si* 


' • -,1 ftA'- ‘It 

JJ;. V t**, ' * 


Courte!,y, Virginia Military Institutt, Lexington, Va 

In Western Virginia 

where life moved more slowly, quilting parties were social events of prime importance 
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JUrper s Tieta Monthly Magazine, June, 1855 

Move. Tobacco Plantation 




^risty^ ilnstrels 


fe*ee fiHwiii RT HUY MU 
mwsf/rs MTU w# 


Q>5f»w myu^tn/frj 




MU m 

- - , .j- .>— t VU»i 

^J5S?U HMMUWUt IMKIlfWi 


The soul of the upper South is nowhere more 
clearly revealed than in Stephen Foster’s great 
folk song, published in 1853. 


'■■v 
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Charleston, S. C. 

Opposite IS a view of a 
slave auction in Charles¬ 
ton, as sketched in 1856 
by Eyre Crowe for The 
Illustrated Condon Tdews 



Jhe Jllustraled London !News, Nov 29, 1856 



Near Charleston, on the Ashley River, 
were the Magnolia Gardens, spot of 
beauty and of mystery, created by the 
Rev John Grimke Drayton, whose 
physician advised him that to recover 
his health he must work out of doors 
and "dig"’ in the soil. 


Coiirlesy, Magnolia Gardons and Nurseries, Cliarlcston, S C 

In the picture above, made m 1855, the 
gentleman is Rev. Drayton and the 
little girl IS Julia Drayton, grand¬ 
mother of the present manager of the 
Gardens 

In 1856 children played on the shad¬ 
owy walks where azaleas bloomed, or 
strolled sedately with the grownups be¬ 
neath moss-festooned trees, m a garden 
whose grassy banks sloped gently down 
to the dark waters of the Ashley River. 



Courlesy, Magnolia Gardens and Nurseries, Charleston, S C 
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The Cotton Kingdom 

stretched from South Carolina to Texas. It was based on a system of large plantations worked 




Left Negroes picking 
cotton. 



All illustrations on (his page arc troni s iVifU' 

TfoMtfeijp 'Magazine, March, 1854 






HIGH NOON OF A NA TION 

The Cotton Kingdom (Continued) 

Below we see the cotton being pressed into bales. 
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The Cotton Kingdom (Continued) 








- • 4; ^ Left Cotton coming aboard the 
ship from the “shoot” shown on 

. * T ‘ r\nrT<a O C 


I., f'' page 25. 


, , 5 Picfortrtf, Apr 21, 1855 
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|'''’T’)'’(^ij^rn >iir! 
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- /I* f *44, . -s'-^ *»- 

— 1-1 

--- , _, y'y'j':r-L 

From iht irapublUbed Sktkh Book bv T K * / - . . . , , , , ii> i r , - i ,, 

NJ^u, n 1 p The N.W York Publ.c Ubrary 

New Orie.» levee .„ ,855. Here we see „„, only bales of co,.on bn. barrels of snaar 
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Sugar 

.1 i f 
\. 1.1 ■ 

In southern Louisiana, on 
the fertile land adjoining 


the Gulf of Mexico, sugar 


cane overshadowed cotton. 


Opposite we see the stalks 


being stripped, cut and 





Left is a sugar mill in operation- 
crushing the juice from the cane 




-■-s.-i'"' 






Right. Interior of a sugar house—the syrup being 
boiled 

All illustrations on this page are from ■Harper's TKonIbly 7 ba 0 azwe, November, 1853 
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The Ohio River 

Steamboats were helping to build great cities on the inland rivers. 


Aw Jimat Statement of 7r(file atid Com* 
merce of CihciiuwIj 1855 



But the old type of craft still floated down the Ohio 



•r 




Opposite is a view made in 
1853 by T K. Wharton. 

It IS from his unpublished 
Sketch Book in the posses¬ 
sion of The New York 
Public Library. 





I 


Antioch College 

At Yellow Springs^ Ohio, 
a religious denomination 
called Christians had just 
founded a college, a "pe¬ 
culiarity” of which was 
that it afforded "equal 
educational facilities to 
both sexes.” 

Couriesy, Antioch College, 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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mxi) BiaHOAD FMVAU 


Courlesy Rock Island Lines 



IOWA OITV, ANO THf ATLANTIC CITIEA. 

COX.VKCThD in II VII w VVI 

^ frjL IB, IBW. 

:S*<j •>« b.i»<JLl'ii A.! j 

A lew*' Cjl ^ J iL 

MHtlVN fe«a>. __" * t. 


T® THE CAPnrAL OF IOWA, 

«» VtAlUMUw, VaUa. — " - 

‘ILU^,LU,.(‘:^Jn 

“ f ’)?»■ -< *- HUf, ;a Sy, 

iL t. sf. 


And the Rock Island was already building we 
of the Mississippi under the name of the Mississip 
and Missouri Railroad (see page 54) 


■s^XUKDBV 


Courlesj., Rock Island Lines 







Lead Mining Country 

Dubuque, Iowa, on the 
western bank of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, was named for 
Julien Dubuque, who 
mined lead there as early as 
1788. By 1853 the mining 
and smelting of lead had 
created a thriving city. 
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VIEW OF nUBUQUE, IOWA 

CourfMy, Pike Collection, Chicago His 
toriCdi Society, 111 




ST; 




Across the Mississippi 
from Dubuque, in the 
newer state of Wisconsin, 

! lead was also being mined. 
Opposite is an open hearth 
lead furnace of the time— 
located in what is now the 
village of Platteville, Wis 

' Cowrlesy, Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison 




VIEW OSF MAmnmM VAFlTALor WJS€WSm. 

TAKtH rilMI T»» WATH B«»*i 

'■ J &\ii£ nr iAM£ iSTitiMM , «0ffi 

Cmrljiy, StoKs Collection, The New York Public Library , 

Move is a view, made in 1855 , of Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, which, partly due to the 
exploitation of lead mines within its area, had been admitted as a state seven years before. 



Copper Country 






'J4!'‘ni' ■ The existence or 


copper 




commercial exploitation 
K /^T'’J did not begin until about 
1846. Opposite v/e seethe 
' ’l V."’.. Cliff Mine in operation in 
the 1850’s 


U S House of Representatives, Executive 
Document No 69, 31st Congress, 

1st Session 







Left IS a view of the interior of a copper 
mine The ore was raised in large iron 
kettles known as Kibbles. 




>Iflr|)er s !Nem JWcmtfjly 'Magazine, March, 1853 

Kibbles 


JUff^r i ’Vru? Kontlily 3{a^azme March, 1853 


The increased shipping 
from Lake Superior made 
necessary a better water 
connection with Lake 
Huron and the outer 
world. In 1855 the St. 
Mary’s Falls Ship Canal 
was opened to traffic. 


St. Mary’s Falls (Sault 
Ste. Marie) Canal Lock. 

<(»r<«Y fartoo OllecUon 

D«i»H PKtdie Uhntj-, Mich. 
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The Marquette Iron Range 

Large deposits of very high gra’de iron ore had also been discovered a few miles inland from 
the southern shore of Lake Superior. By the 1850’s the ore was being mined m considerable 
volume, and, either as ore or smelted into pigs, was being hauled to the Lake shore for trans¬ 
portation to the iron works m Pennsylvania and other eastern states (see page 19). 


Opposite IS a view made 
in 1849 of an iron fur¬ 
nace, dock and lake vessel 
—where the city of Mar¬ 
quette, Mich , was soon to 
come into being 




CotiMesy, The Marquette County Historical Society, 
Marquette, Mich 


£eft The brigantine Columbia, 
which in 1855 brought down the 
lakes from Marquette, Mich , to 
Cleveland, Ohio, the first cargo 
(one hundred tons) of iron ore to 
pass through the new Sault Ste 
Mane Canal (see page 32). 


Comtesy, Mr William G Mather, Cleve¬ 
land Cliffs Iron Co , Cleveland, Ohio 


Right The Pioneer Fur¬ 
nace, built at Negaunee, 
Mich., in 1857. 



Courlesy, Mr William G Mather, Clevcland-Cliffs Iron Co , Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Pacific Railroad Survey . , , , 

I,. 1853 Congress aari.or.zed the War Department “to ascerta.n the most prach^bte and eco- 
In 'e^ongrci.!. eiu River to the Pacific Ocean Three cross- 

„om,cal route for a between the 47th and 49th parallels; 

country surveying parties were promptly 

one between the 38th and 39th parallels, one along the 3 5th parallel 



I I. Stevens, who had just 
been appointed Governor 
of the newly created Ter¬ 
ritory of Washington, was 
placed in charge of the 
northern survey. 


a !r 


Starting from St Paul, 
Stevens divided his party 
and made a broad sweep 
across Minnesota and 
present North Dakota. 
On the way he met a camp 
of hunters from Pembina 
on the Red River. 



iw " •* D PlSTftiBUTiON OF COO'>S TO iHE A'SSINNIRQINES 



fort bkhton 


At Fort Union, the Amer¬ 
ican Fur Company post at 
the junction of the Yellow¬ 
stone with the Missouri, 
Stevens had a “talk” with 
the Assinnibomes On 
September 5, he arrived at 
Fort Benton on the upper 
Missouri, near the ap¬ 
proach to the mountains. 


All itlwiraiwiim »n ilii> pajte arc by John Mix Sunitv vho arcnmmni..i ii.. 

i.TT from ex(.loraf,c,Mx W S..r...y5 A-r 

lo IK' iWi/lc OttflH rSTi 5 Vol XII, Part I 
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Stevens’Survey (Continued) 


Proceeding westward from 
Fort Benton, where he 
again divided his party, 
Stevens crossed the 
Rockies by Cadotte’s Pass 
in piesentday western 
Montana. 



i-AH rn 'A’(v 


Following down the 
Blackfoot and Hell-Gate 
rivers, he crossed the Bitter 
Root River where the city 
of Missoula now stands 


1 , liPf ij‘' pi'l'.' H ^OUT 



Here he turned south, up 
the Bitter Root, to the old 
St Mary’s Mission, then 
known as Fort Owen, 
where the Flathead In¬ 
dians had a village. 



All .llus,ra..„„, on ,h.s page arc by John M.x Stanley, who accompan.ed the cxpcd.t.oo The reprodnetjona are made from ... and Suroey. 

lor n Mroad to Ibe Pnci/ic Ocmi 5 Vol XU, Part 1 







Stevens’Survey (Continued) 



From Fort Owen, Stevens 
crossed the Bitter Root 
Mountains, stopped at the 
Coeur D'Alene (Jesuit) 
Mission, in present north¬ 
ern Idaho, and at Fort 
Colville met Capt. George 
B McClellan, his assist¬ 
ant, who had been explor¬ 
ing eastward from the 
Pacific. 


I 


Stevens then hurried on 
westward to Fort Van¬ 
couver at the site of the 
present city of Vancouver, 
Washington. 




During the next few 
months, he directed de¬ 
tailed surveys of the Cas¬ 
cade Range and of the 
Puget Sound area 


All )!hBirauBw on tte page are by John Mix Slanicy, who 


accompamcd ^p^AxUon The reproductions arc made from and Surveys 

10 the Paciftc Ocean 1 S 53 3 Vol Xll, Part I 



Gunnison’s Survey 


The survey between the 38th and 39th parallels was under the leadership of Cant 
Gunnison. ^ ^ 


Gunnison. 

Starting from Fort 
Leavenworth^ the party 
proceeded through central 
Kansas, picking up the 
Santa Fe Trail and fol¬ 
lowing It past Bent’s Fort, 
and then turning south 
and west through the 
Sangre de Cnsto Pass in 
southern Colorado. 


John W. 



S ^CRBli e CRISTO PASS lOOKIlfS TOVARDS SIR lUlS VAlltiT 










H*--' 


1 .-. 






COO-CHB-TQ-PA F^aS 


yt 4 ;: J. Then veering north and 

west, the party crossed 
the Continental Divide 
at Coochetopa Pass—at 
g'l'.t'k an estimated elevation of 
10,032 feet. 


Crossing the Grand and 
the Green rivers, Gunni¬ 
son pushed on into central 
Utah where, on Oct 26, 
1853, he and seven mem¬ 
bers of his party, including 
R- H. Kern, the artist, 
were massacred by the 
Indians 


VIEW {HOMNO THE ^OftWATIOM Of THE CASoN OP ORANO Rl^/ER. 



-Tv 


‘ . 










The sketches for the two upper pictures were made by R H Kern and finished by John Mix Stanley,, 
whose pictures with the northern survey we have seen on pages 34-36 Kern’s pictures with earlier expe¬ 
ditions will be found in Vol II, pages 399-403 The lower picture was also finished by Stanley from a 
sketch by F W Egloffstein, who later accompanied Lt Ives on an exploration of the Colorado River 
66) All three pictures are reproduced from £xplor^ilioits and Sufneys for a Railroad . to 
the Pacific Ocean 1853 - 4 , Vol II 




'4^' f ^ 


The two upper pictures are definitely, and the lower one crobahlv hv H r iiu u 

a,, j, rtr^ “ 


Proceeding through cen¬ 
tral New Mexico and 
Arizona, "Whipple was in 
a region explored by Capt 
Sitgreaves in 1851 (see 
Vol. II, page 403) The 
pueblo of Zuni was on his - ‘ 
line of march. 


In February, 1854, he 
was at the Colorado 
River, having laid out a 
route which was later 
followed by the Santa Fe 

I IMP IN I HE MOJAVE VAUr.Y Of BIO COIORADO Raihoad. 


Whipple’s Survey 

The survey along the 35th parallel was carried out by a party under Lt. A. W. Whipple. 


CAKAWAH RIVER NEAR CAMP 38 


Starting from Fort Smith 
on the Arkansas River, he 
roughly followed the route 
of Josiah Gregg m 1839 
and Capt. Marcy m 1849 
(see Vol. II, pages 328 
and 382)—along the Ca¬ 
nadian River to Albu¬ 
querque, N M. 
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The Southern and Central Routes 


In addition to the three proposed railway routes described in the preceding pages, there were 
two others—both already well known. A Southern Route had been mapped by Kearny and 
Cooke in 1846 (see Vol II, pages 343-345, 347) The Central Route, better known as the 
California or Oregon Trail, had been traced out by thousands upon thousands of covered 
wagons (see Vol. II, pages 330-335 and 374-378). However, both routes were examined in 
part by the Topographical Engineers. 


Opposite IS a view of 
Warner's Pass in Southern 
California on the Southern 
Route. 

and Suroeys for a Jlallroad 
to the Pactjtc Ocean i853-6 Vol VII 




Explorations and Surveys for a Patlroad lo the Vactfic Ocean 1853 56 Vo! XI 


Above is a view of the Humboldt River on the Central Route. 

'Below is a view of the Valley of the Mud Lakes on the Central Route, with the snowy Sierras 
in the distance. 



Explorations and Survey’; for a Patlroad to the Pacific Ocean i853 56 Vol XI 

It was over the Southern Route that the Overland Mail was soon to go (see page 72), and 
over the Central Route that the first transcontinental railroad was later to go (see pages 199, 
207,216, 229, 236 and 237). 
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The Kansas-Nebraska Act 

The proposed railroad to the Pacific and the hope on the part of some promoters that it would 
follow a central route added to the demand that the Indian country west of Missouri and 
Iowa be organized into territories 



Early m 1854 Sen Stephen A Douglas of Illinois offered 
a bill for the foimation of two new territories — Kansas 
and Nebiaska As worded, this bill repealed the long estab¬ 
lished Missouri Compromise in that it left the decision as 
to slavery in the hands of the seitleis in the new territories. 


Ct>«rlf 4 y, Scribner Art File 

Stephen A Douglas. 


Instantly the antislavery forces opposed the bill. 
However, the Act was passed in May, 1854. 



NCT'-VOHir DAILV TCIBI'NK, Tf HSI).Ar, lALVrMftf Si, mi. 

[T*HE LATESf "JHeWS. 

ftHcmvBD ay 

MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


VBOM WASHINOTOH 
WAtmiKWON, Monday, JM-Wa, lHr)4. 

SfBAtOT nonslM to-Jay repotted a now bill, provid¬ 
ing for the ontablUhucnt of two Torritorloa, giving tho 
bouttdailet. 

ItiHinore tpecifio touebing tbo lubject of Slavery. 
Tbo delivery of hla apcei b it doferred 

.Geo Cub baa intruduoud tito pane of Bedinl, and 
made a tpecoli of twenty viinutca la bia vindication. 
He eulogUed tbo Nuncio. Ma«ou, Butler, Dawaon, 
Ponglai, Everett and Buttit, followed in the lamo 
ityle, donoimcUiB vlolenoc, Mr 'Wellor defendeil the 
Germana of Cincinn-tti, I'licitjug applause from the 
gallerIcB Bedini vrai present. 

1)01 GLiS 8 new bill is intoudcd h) domolisii Bixua anil 
SunvRii, and to rest on the Coropromiao ol Ik'd So that 
all who Bnpperlcd that moaourc miut now oUiitnm Nobravka 
The new bill cenforms to the view* of thu Adiuiuutration, 
and will bo made a h'Aiiuution A prommout mimiior 
dnlarts that only two givmndB can uo talion. m hu.h are 
Saw ABi) fc or I)oii(.l*s'b 

Doi.ot ts> > nsv/bill boa taken the heotfi)' iida nf the Ad 
ndnlstratluTi by •luprise. Xhoy know nothing of the now 
mo^e The 111 w bill In so many words, doeleres that thu 
Compromuo atlof ISIO rondorj inoporatlve the Mis»oarl 
act of IWO Mombtts from the free Ktates oay that their 
death warrant ia SipiMl If thoj \ ote for ihia bill, and many 
declare it aHard" movomont to oc'orwhcim tbe "tlotta" 
and mm tlio AdmlniMration. The bofia doolaro tbo bill 
cannot pnsif, and the Harda say it will pass triumphantiy 
Uonglas 18 luntltil by the Hards and unathomatircd by the 


li 


bofte 


Coiirlesy, Yale University Library, Now Haven, Conn 


Micwgaa HietortaH Coltotom, Unlvenlly of 

Aim Ailkor ' 


The immediate reaction to this Act was a wide¬ 
spread defection from the Democratic Party. All 
over the North dissenting political groups began 
to organize. At a state convention at Jackson, 
Mich., (shown opposite), on July 6, 1854, the 
name Republican” was formally adopted for a 
new party opposed to the extension of slavery. 
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Popular Sovereignty 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act had left to the settlers in the 
they should be slave states or free states. Promptly the 
get control of the territorial governments. 


territories the decision as to whether 
race was on to see which side could 


On Goat Hill in Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., one Eli Thayer 
had built a “castle” in 
which he conducted a 
school for young ladies 
(shown right) . Now he 
had a new idea, namely, to 
make Kansas a free state 
through organized emi¬ 
gration. 



Courlesy, Free Public Library, WorcesUr, Mass 


V? 

{•; ^ 

' v»’L 


:!.g wtiuw 

Ob. 


V.N .7 




_ IS l« CDirtitij, | 

tit 

tiu 41 ift /jfa 5/ /“/ff ^mu/tani 

Qifit/ ^o/rt^any, //a /cwiis .utte/ on /4a , 

<y ' 


In 1855 the New England Emigrant Aid Com¬ 
pany was chartered to send settlers to Kansas 
and to invest its capital in enterprises in that 
territory, Opposite is a reproduction of one of 
the shares of stock—issued to Edward Everett 
Hale. 


Courlesy, Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka 


Meanwhile the govern¬ 
ment of Kansas had been 
organized by the pro¬ 
slavery settlers while the 
free-state settlers were 
holding opposition con¬ 
ventions The stage was 
set for trouble. 



Jriinlt Ceilic 1 Jiliiflraied Atii-ipojirr Dec 1L 1855 


Free-State Constitutional Convention, held at Topeka, Kansas 
Territory, October, 1855. 
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The Great White Father Speaks 

Along the Oregon Trail, east of Fort Laramie, a Mormon emigrant had left a lame cow 



Joseph G McCoy, Wisloric SMtbo 0 / Ibe OiHe Jrade oj 
the Vest and Southwest 1874 


The Indians found the cow 
and had a feast. The view 
oppostie depicts such an 
affair—with the head of 
the family and his son 
appropriating the real 
delicacies. 


A detachment of soldiers, under Lt. Grattan, went out from Fort Laramie to apprehend the 
“thief.” The Indians annihilated the soldiers. 


To avenge this insult a 
small army, under Gen 
Harney, marched from 
Fort Leavenworth in 
August, 1855. 



Passing through Fort Kearny (shown above) and up the North Platte, Harney found a band 
of Sioux encamped at Ash Hollow. 



U \ U t tnjtl. licil.txw. 


Probably having had no 
part in the Grattan affair 
and not expecting to be at¬ 
tacked, the Indians were 
easily wiped out. 


t W Wltism SfUn-namey 1878 
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BLEEDING KANSAS 

1855-1859 


Following the organization of Kansas Territory in 1854, with the question as to whether it 
should be a free state or a slave state left in the hands of the people of the Territory, settlers 
began to flow in from both the North and the South. 


Leavenworth, on the Mis 
souri River, was founded 
primarily by settlers from 
the proslavery section 



From a lithograph made in 1856 ^ 

Cowrtery, Leavenworth Public Library, Kansas 

Leavenworth, Kansas 

At about the same time Lawrence, forty miles up the Kansas River from Westport Landing 
(Kansas City), was founded by the New England Emigrant Aid Society (see page 41) in 
honor of whose treasurer, Amos A Lawrence, it was named. 





Trank Ceshe s Jllustrated T^eivspaper, Dec 25, 1858 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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H.A«SAS CITT, 


Courtesy Missouri Historical Society, St Louis 


When the new territorial 
government of Kansas W£ 
being organized, the pro¬ 
slavery sympathizers froi 
Missouri (called "Border 
Ruffians") flocked across 
into Kansas and domi¬ 
nated the elections. 


John N Holloway, Jlislory oj Xansus It 


And “Beecher’s Bibles" 


Cdiliiry V 11 ) 11,1 e, I8H" 


passed by the proslavery legislature were termed "bogus laws" by the free state 

to the fact^hat H ^ ^ "Beecher’s Bibles” 

nurch«e ' ^ clergyman, helped to raise funds for f 


The Border Ruffians 


Across the Missouri River 
in the slaveholding state of 
Missouri lay such well 
established towns as Wes¬ 
ton and Kansas City 
(Westport Landing), 


Charles A Dana, 

Jbe 'United States Tiliistrated 
West Volume (1855^) 


■WB jr 
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^ %'y, ■ . ’' "^v/'-'-”; ‘- . 


Bleeding Kansas 

By the legally constituted, though proslavery, authorities of the territory, Lawrence was looked 
upon as a hotbed of sedition. A grand jury, presided over by the Chief Justice of Kansas, 
brought indictments I---—---____ 


against a number of the 
free-state leaders As a 
sequel to the serving of the 
warrants, the Free State 
Hotel, Emigrant Aid Com¬ 
pany headquarters at 
Lawrence, was burned, 
and two free-state news¬ 
paper offices were wrecked 
on May 21, 1856, by a 
proslavery posse. 


N. 

r'i W 




mm 



Sara T L Robinson, Xansas, Jfs Jntcrior 
and Exterior Dje 1836 








M?7 

- 




Ul IN,-, in’ rilF KtlF'lUl Illl’lW J,^WlU,^Lk. 
I-ujUi till. l>aK‘»*-rrwiitp tik«u for Mrs HubiH'-on 




Three days later John Brown 
and a group of free-state men 
retaliated by the cold-blooded 
murder of five proslavery men 
at Potawatomie Creek, thirty- 
five miles south of Lawrence 

Civil war now flared all over 
eastern Kansas, with free-state 
groups shooting down pro¬ 
slavery groups and proslavery 
groups shooting down free- 
state groups. 


Albert D Richardson, llejorid the TtUssissififn 7rum l/jf great Xioer lo the great Ocean 1867 

Below IS a view, made by S J Reader, a free-state participant in the affair, of a free-state "army" under 
James H Lane attacking a proslavery settlement at Hickory Point, west of Leavenworth, in 1856 



E' 


Courtesy, Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka 

Battle of Hickory Point, Sept 13, 1856 
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The Army Steps In 

With the whole border in an uproar, the U S Army was now called in to keep the peace 


n 'V'' ' 

jiA, ^l 






'$ I j 7 ■*'*• ’jV-'u'-'i c'j -' kV-r' 


Opposite we sec an unoffi¬ 
cial free-state consention 
atT’opeka being hiokcn up 
by the soldieis on July 4, 
1856 


Ac,, 


- *''' ^fsW" V *■> ’-' 


i^t 





, I'i :a is5t> 


£&Lm 







Many of the ofFcmleis weic ' ‘f j' j'j 
placed in custody at Le- ', 'j jjf 
coinptoii, the territoiial ' 
capital (as shown 

I.ecompton Piison ’ 

< i ' r > V' 'jr l lh*'7 ' 


Below United States troop encampment near Lecompton in 1856 
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Wi I L RB(.m-«.Wa, Jl» Wwof «>,l £»i(ri..r Ulf 1856 
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At The National Capital 

the 34th Congress was m session 
Below we see a group of ladies in 
the balcony listening to President 
Piprre’s messase 


"A Message from the President 

Trank Ccslie s Jlliislraled Mews/tajirr, Jan 12, 1856 


■Trdr )Li jCtfi'ie * i sfuiffir Jan 12, 1S56 


In the I louse of Rcpiesenta- 
tivcs occuiicd an historic 
snuggle foi the Speakeiship 
On the 133icl ballot (eaily 
1856), N P Banks, who had 
opposed the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, was elected Speaker 
This was a victory foi the 
forcca that weie gathering 
into the new Republican Party 
(sec page 40) 


Ki^bt Scene on the Announce 
ment of the Election of N P. 7rank £eslte s Jllustrated T^ewsfiaper, 

Banks. P'*’ 









. > 







ITiiiiiM 




I Ceshe s Jllustraled 
June 7, 1856 


Newspaper t 


In the Senate during a speech 
entitled "The Crime Against 
Kansas,” Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts made some 
coarse allusions to Sen Butler 
of South Carolina, who was 
absent from Washington. 
Three days later Preston S 
Brooks, a member of the 
House and a nephew of Sen 
Butler, severely chastised 
Sumner with a cane at his 
desk in the Senate This oc¬ 
curred on May 22, 1856, the 
day following the attack on 
Lawrence, Kans 


The Attack on Sumner 
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?r 4 nl? Uihe s ItIusiratfJ ’^FWipafufj June 14, 1856 

TTe new Republican 
Party met at Philadelphia 
and nominated John C. 
Fremont, whose western 
explorations and whose 
part in the conquest of 
California had made him 
a popular hero (see Vol. 

II, pages 332, 333, 337, 

346). 
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[Frntil. £es/ie's Ollustrated WciPSpnper, 

July 5, 1856 

Above Announcing 
Republican nominations 
at Philadelphia. 

The American, or Know- 
Nothing, Party nominated 
former President Millard 
Fillmore. 


s Jmly 12^ 1856 

Ovation to Fillmore, Union Square, New York 











Campaign and Election of 1856 
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Tammany Hall in New 
York was a center of 
Democratic activity. 





S ail 
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Q Scene at the polls ir 


7 r(titk Le^Uc s lllustrafed !7J<?tiJ5/)ri/)er, 
Nov 15, 1856 


ki '\\ . 1 WJ •' .' 


Buchanan won—and op- , f 

fia!ite wc seyhe Demo- ’ '■ 
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£ci/,e'i Vlusiraisd ?ieii>slMper, 
Dec 27, 1856 
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President Buchanan 
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The Dred Scott Decision 

Two days after the inauguration of Bu¬ 
chanan, the Supreme Court delivered a rou¬ 
tine judgment in a case having to do with a 
slave named Dred Scott. In denying the 
right of a Negro slave to sue, the Court 
went out of its way to deny the right of 
Congress to legislate on aspects of slavery 
which were covered in the Constitution 
This was high confirmation of the prin¬ 
ciples involved in the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
and further inflamed the antislavery fac¬ 
tions. 


The Cenliiry Pilagazinc, 1887 

Roger Taney, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


“The Underground Railroad” 

a system by which runaway slaves were passed from one 
friendly Northern hideout to another until they were be¬ 
yond capture, irritated the South Levi Coffin of Wayne 
County, Ind., was a typical operator of the "Under¬ 
ground.” 


ne Cenliiry 1887 

Dred Scott 


Be/oii) From a painting by C T Webber entitled “The Underground Railway,” we see a group of fugitive 
slaves being brought to Coffin's house 
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The opening of the Ohio & 
Missippi Railroad (from 
Cincinnati to East St. 
Louis) was an event of 
the summer of 1857—and 
fittingly celebrated. 

Opposite we see the guests 
arriving at the O & M. 
depot in Cincinnati. 


^rank s lllustrateJ Tfcwspaptr, 

June 6, 18^7 


The excursion train from 
Cincinnati arrived at East 
St. Louis at midnight. 
There the guests were met 
by steamers provided for 
their accommodation. 
There was no bridge over 
the Mississippi at this 
point. 




7rank Leslie s Olluslraled Tfeiusfiaper, 
June 13, 1857 


The following morning 
they were ferried across 
the river to St. Louis, 
where the celebration was 
continued 


7r{ink £eslie s Otluslrated T^ewspaper, 
June 20, 1857 
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Bridging The Father of Waters 

The first bridge across the Mississippi River was completed on April 21, 1856—between Rock 
Island on the Illinois side and Davenport on the Iowa side. 





Cotirles^, Rock Island Lines 


A view of the bridge. 



Opposite is the Chicago & 
Rock Island locomotive 
“Antoine LeClaire/'’ the 
first locomotive to cross 
the Mississippi River 
bridge between Rock 
Island and Davenport in 
1856. 


Courtesy, Rock Island Lines 



Courtesy, Pike Collcgtiou, Chicago Historical Society, Ill 

Davenport, Iowa. About 1858 
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West of The Mississippi 

The bndge across the Mississippi (see page 53) connected the Chicago 8f Rock Island Railroad 


with the Mississippi & Missouri Railroad which it was building westward through Iowa 


Trank Le%he s Vlu^trated JVws Nov J3, 185S 

View of Muscatine, Iowa—From A Sketch By P. Ronde, of Washington, Iowa 


Jrank LesUe s‘Illustrated T^ewspafier Nov 13,1858 


In 1858 the section between Muscatine, Iowa, and ^OO^ashington, Iowa, was opened with due 
ceremonies. Above is a view of the celebration as depicted by P Ronde of Washington, Iowa 


At Spirit Lake, m northwestern 
Iowa, two hundred and sixty miles 
from the then railhead at Musca¬ 
tine, a band of Sioux Indians in 
1857 massacred thirty-two men, 
women and children, and carried 
four women into captivity Noth¬ 
ing much was done about it, which 
encouraged the Sioux outbreak in 
Minnesota five year later (see page 
141). 


L P Lee, Tllslory of the Spirit Lake Massacre 1857 
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Ladies’ Fashions 

J^rank £esUe's QazeWe of fashions and the Beau THonde is the 
source for the 1856 style shown opposite 









[Harper's Weekly, which made its first appearance 
in January^ 1857, offered the fashions shown below 
for February of that year. 
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And in June, 1857, Wank 
Ceslie s illustrated ?^ews- 
paper presented the fash¬ 
ions shown ripht — 
furnished by Geo Bulpin, 
361 Broadway. 
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fniik Uihf > KlmlmKnl JJrotfMjwr, Oct 1, 1859 
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Opening of The Baltimore City Railroad, July 20, 1859 
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Financial Panic 

In August, 1857—two months after the spectacular opening of the Ohio & Mississippi Rail¬ 
road (see page 52)—the Ohio Life Insurance Company, located in Cincinnati, the city from 
which the gay railroad celebration started, failed. 

,i i.' 

This set off a whole series of 
failures due to financial 
overexpansion, partic¬ 
ularly in railroad construc¬ 
tion Opposite IS a scene at 
the New York Stock Board 
during the week of Septem¬ 
ber 5-12, when stocks fell 
about eight to ten per cent 
in a day 



3Inr/)crs Weekly, Sept 12, 1857 
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THE'TfEW YOHK ITERAEB. 
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By October a full fledged panic was in operation—which The 
Weui york Herald delicately called a “Revulsion.” 


Runs on banks and bank failures were the order of the day 
Below we see a run on one of the strongest banks in New 
York. 
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W.ir/jcr 1 Hid-.'-v, Oct il, 1857 
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Near Hoboken, N J , some twelve hundred Irish were working on the Erie Railroad Saturday, 
Feb 14, 1857, was pay day Whiskey was abundant. Soon the fight was on—with pistols, 
knives, clubs and bricks. Shanties were set on fire The “shindy” ended only when the mihtia 
appeared. 

- . ' ^ , -•?'/>Vv ... , 

, - i . ■ - ' , '''• V 

'' ' . -■ L"'" -1 '' s'.: 1 . 1 '’ ' ./ ,1 



■1 




7rank Ceshe s Illustrated ?^eiusl)aper, Mar 7, 1857 


Riot of Irish Laborers Near Hoboken 

On the night of July 4, 1857, the “Dead Rabbits” and the “Bowery Boys,” competing gangs 
of hoodlums, staged a memorable battle at Bayard and Elizabeth streets. New York City 


Opposite View from the i.'■ Vi* 

"Dead Rabbit” barricade •..'’.ail ... ■ .J 










Lynch ings 

At Uexineton Ky, Willtan, Barker, on July 10, 1858, stabbed the city marshal and was 
shortly jailed. A crowd gathered, marched to the jail and took charge of the prisoner 

A beam was pushed out 
from a second story window 
of the court house, and Bar¬ 
ker was soon swinging from 
the end of a rope 

Opposite we have a Me- 
lainotype view of the affair 
made by J. C Elrod of 
Lexington 


"Harl>er v July 31, 185f{ 

Vigilantes 

In the new state of California, extralegal associations of citizens were organized to execute 
justice when the duly elected officials were incompetent or corrupt 


Below we see two malefactors being hanged by the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco m 1856 











Floods, Fires, Wrecks 

In June, 1858, there was 
heavy ram The Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers went on a 
rampage Opposite is a view 
of the result at Cairo, Ill., 
where the two rivers meet. 





!Harl)cr s Weekly, June 26, 1858 



In the autumn of the same 
year, the Crystal Palace 
(see Vol II, page 418) 
in New York burned to 
the ground Left we see 
the dome falling in 


7rank Leihe s Jlliisiraled 9^etvspaf)cr, Oct 16, 1858 


Tram wrecks were all too 
common. Right is a view of 
one that occurred June 27, 
1859, on the Michigan 
Southern Railroad near 
South Bend, Ind Some 
forty persons lost their lives. 



Har/ier s 'Weekly, July 16, 1859 
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Ceshe s Otlustrated T^ewspaper 
May 31, 1856 


Explosions, Tornadoes^ Cave-ms 


'-A 


Explosions on river steam- 
4 ers were frequent Opposite 

^ is a view of the explosion 
and burning of the Prin- 
jjjf?'-; cess on the Mississippi 
p River near Baton Rouge, 

La. Two hundred lives were 
^ lost. 


Jrfirk tc'lif s lHufirated TJeivspAper 

Mar 19, 1859 


In May, 1859, a tornado 
(or cyclone) passed through 
Iowa, leaving a trail of rum 
in its wake. Even the grow¬ 
ing crops were torn from 
the ground. 


A shaft of the Blue Rock 
Coal Mine, near Zanesville, 
Ohio, caved in, burying a 
number of miners. £e/t we 
see rescuers forcing their 
way into the mine. 


From a Sketch by J A Wetherby 
of Iowa City 

7raiik £es/je's Jllmtlrated T^ewspaper 
June 18, 1859 
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The Colorado River of The West 


Above the mouth of the Gila the Colorado River was still practically unknown. The reports of 
Coronado’s captains were only half believed, Capt Sitgreaves had seen something of the upper 
river in 1851 (see Vol II, page 403), Lt Whipple had crossed it in 1853 (see page 38) , now 
it was to be explored by the Topographical Engineers. Lt Joseph C. Ives, who had been with 


Whipple, was placed in 
charge of the expedition. 
Ives had a shallow draft 
steamboat made in the 
East, shipped it in sections 
by the Isthmus, assembled 
It at the mouth of the 
Colorado, and on Dec. 21, 
1857, started chugging up 
up the river. 




On through the Mohave 
Canyon went the tiny 
steamer; past The Needles 
(where the Santa Fe Rail¬ 
road now crosses), and to 
the Mohave Villages 
(where Whipple’s survey¬ 
ing party crossed in 
1853). 


Ireteha, a Moha^e 
1 who acted as guide 
for the Ives expe¬ 
dition. 


Ill pictures on thrs page arc fron, sketches made by H B Mcllhauseu (Y"” 

irc reproduced from Joseph C Ives, Report T4/)on Colorado Jlloer of Jbe Wes 
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WPStl tJfmuCT: CHffK Hem Bill c^oK 


the sketches shown on thi' 
page 


All p.cmri« e« th« »rc «‘,vr«I»ccd (rom jMcph C Iw,, Report Vpon T(,« Color»ilu 


JSli’iT aj Jbe K'eil 1861 
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A Visit to The Moqui 

From the Grand Canyon, 
Ives again turned eastward 
and paid a visit to the 
Moqui, or Hopi, pueblos 
(m present northeastern 
Arizona). Two of the 
pueblos may be seen on the 
summit of the cliff. 

Opposite 


■MOQUrS J>UEBlOS 


Although visited by Coro¬ 
nado's army in 1540, and 
later by Spanish mission¬ 
aries, the Moqui had seen 
little of the white man and 
had maintained their dis¬ 
tinctive customs and beliefs 


Moquis 


In the lower left of the pic 
ture opposite, we see a 
Moqui woman grinding 
corn on a “metate” or hoi 
lowed-out stone slab. 


J^lTErooR or A woguis house 


Thu top and bottom pictures arc by Egloffstcin and the middle one Is by Mollhauscn All three pictures are reproduced from Joseph C Ives, Report Kpon 
The Colorado Ktoer of Jbe Vest 1861 ' 
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The Post Office 






Opposite we see the New York 
Post Office of the 1850"s The 
building (located at Cedar, 
Liberty and Nassau streets) had 
formerly been a church 




(vtiififSY Stokes Colleciion, The New York Public Library 






Below IS a view of the lobby 









I- \ ? 


; ^ ^ - j 

f y. 






IS 1””' 'i r ' 


Jrrtiik Lei/ic s ‘Jllnslraled T^eioipdper 
Jan 3, 1857 









'mzi 


2wm9i 


JCeft IS an interior view of 
the room where the mail was 
distributed. 

Iratik Ceslie s Jllustraled ^Jewsjjaper 
Jan 3, 1857 
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The Telegraph 

Following the success of Morse’s experimental line between Baltimore and Washington in 1844 
(see Vol II, page 312), Ezra Cornell, Jeptha H. Wade, Hiram Sibley and others began build¬ 
ing lines in New York, Ohio, Michigan and even farther west 

P Lej t Boot hook used ' 1' V 

for climbing poles in the 1850’s. M ' f 




Jhove Grip used for 
stretching telegraph wire 



S M Wooden insulator 

Coiirlesy, The Wistern Union Telegraph Company, New York Cily HI 

Cornell, who had hrst tried to run the wires through pipes, worked out I) ^ W 
the method of using poles with insulators 

It soon became evident that the usefulness of the telegraph called for a consolidation of the 
numerous separate lines In 1856 such a consolidation—The Western Union Telegraph Com¬ 
pany—was formed, with Sibley as president 

The mam office (shown opposite) was at 
Rochester, N. Y., in the Reynolds Arcade, 
where also the Bausch & Lomb business 
was operated (see page 8). What appears 
in the picture to be a high silk hat stand¬ 
ing on the floor was really a cast-iron cus- 





C 'I*'I’w I Ik VXostorn III lOii TUci^rjiph I 
Coin[).rii’ Scrt 'lork. Ciiv I 


The Receiving De- j 

partment of the telegraph ! 

office at Cincinnati in the i 

1850’s 

I Shaffncr Jbt* 7eleilt/tph Tfiiiiwtil 185*1 . 


' ^ 

II ‘ ' / 

I i-r 1- ' / 
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The Atlantic Cable 

In 1854 Cyrus W Field organized a company for the laying of a telegraph cable from Ireland 
to Newfoundland. The United States Government co-operated by lending the frigate 
The actual work of laying the cable was begun in 1857. 


/ 



Mow Landing of the American end of the cable at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, on 
Aug. 5, 1858. 



carmS* Queen Victoria exchanged congratulatory messages; a two-day “cable 

was held in New York, and then the cable ceased to carry messages. However Field 
was not whipped (see page 196). .r « gc:.. luwcvci, ncu 
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Express Companies 

The pioneer in the express 
business was Alvm Adams. 
By the 1850’s he had es¬ 
tablished a nationwide 
business. 

Opposite we see one of his 
wagons in front of Evans' 
Bookstore in Philadelphia 
in 1859. 




7raTik £cshe s Illustrated Tiewspaper 
Dec. 31, 1859 


But competition was de¬ 
veloping. Henry Wells 
and John Butterfield, both 
experienced express men, 
had formed the American 
Express Company. 

Left IS a view of their 
building at Jay and 
Hudson streets in New 
York in 1858. 


7rank CesUe s Jllustrated T^ewspaper 
July 10, 1858 

To handle the business 
west of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers Wells, 
together with William 
G Fargo, had organized 
a company in 1852 known 
as Wells, Fargo and Com¬ 
pany. Opposite is a view of 
one of the first Wells, 
Fargo offices in Cali¬ 
fornia in the 1850’s. 

Courlesy, Railway Express Agency, Inc 
New York City 
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The Overland Mail 



In 1857 Congress authorized a transcontinental stage line—^oni the Mississippi River to San 
Francisco. tL contract was awarded to John Butterfield, W. G. Fargo and their associates 

(see page 71). 1 he service 
began on Sept. 15, 1858 
From the East, stages left 
simultaneously from 
St Louis and Memphis, 
converging at Fort Smith, 
Ark., and thence through 
El Paso and Tucson to 
San Francisco. 

Cejt The Start from the 
Eastern End 


Jrunk C£sUt s llluslratfil Titiuspapet 
Oct M, 1858 


At Fort Smith both the mail 
and the passengers were 
transferred from the stages 
to what were known as 
“celerity wagons.” 
Opposite. 


7rank CesUe's JUuslraled lNcius/)rt(>cr, Oct 33, 1858 



s Jtimtraitd 7^«uftl>0p€r, Nov 37, 1858 

Overland Crossing Pecos River in Western Texas 


TTie contract called for semi-weekly service on a 25-day schedule. The fare varied from 
$100.00 to $200.00 each way. 
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Camels in the West 


One of the oddest of the many attempts to solve the problem of transportation in the \(^est 
occurred during the 1850's. 


Congress appiopiiated $30,000 
for the purchase of camels "for 
military purposes ” An army of¬ 
ficer was sent to Egypt, thirty- 
five camels were bought and 
embarked on a U S Naval 
vessel, in May, 1856, they were 
safely landed at lndianola,Tex 



XI S Senate, Executwe Docimitnl ?(o 62, 341b ConSress, 3rd Session 


Embarkation of Camels in Egypt 

In 1857 a camel tram left from Fort Defiance, N M, (see Vol 11, page 401) for California The trip 
was successful, but Americans did not understand camels The experiment did not "take ” 



From Edward Vischcr, Pictonai of Caltjornirt 1868 Courlesy, The Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley 

A Camel Train in the West 



From Edward Visqher, Pictorial of California 1868 Courtesy, The Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley 


Within a few years the camels were sold—and ended up carrying salt to the silver mines at Virginia City, 
Nev., or doing farm work 
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1 1 ' Of)/)o<;((c 
I i" car. 


IS a Mc\\ ol the interior of the 


the d 
on, I 
ashro 


tiHrfle’.y The Pullman Company, Chicago, 111 

Jbove IS an exterior view of the first Pullman—put into use in 1859 


f Ilf. ’iri..fr. It.l 

Arnl 3(1, IfOl 


Tiit/hl Sleepin^f tars used 
on the Ntv\ Yoik Central 
Railroad in 1859 
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Indoors, checkers held sway as the popular game At 
a loqal fair in Chicago in 1859, John Rogers, an un¬ 
successful sculptor, exhibited a clay plaster group 
entitled “Checkers up at the Farm” (opposite) It 
caught the public fancy, and in the years to come over 
100,000 copies of the various “Rogers Groups” were 
sold in America. 


Coiirtciy, tssex Instliuie, Salem, Mass 
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Amusement 

Picnics provided relief 
from the humdrum of 
work. Opposite we see one 
given by Douglas and 
Sherwood at David’s 
Island in Long Island 
Sound for the eight hun¬ 
dred young ladies em¬ 
ployed in their hoop skirf 
factory (Seepage 55) 




JmmA I^esfu i JllnslrnUd ^cufspapcr, Sept 4, 18511 


j The merry-go-round 
‘ added its bit to the fun 
at picnics or resorts. 


frank Leslie s OUusIrnted 7^ewi>lJnper 
Aug 32, 1857 


In 1859 Monsieur Blondin 
crossed the Niagara River 
on a tightrope—to the 
edification of a large 
audience of spectators 


Leslie s Jllustralccl T^nospdpcr 
July 16, 1839 

From a stereoscopic view taken hy J Thomson 
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Pigs 


were beginning to be looked upon as not acceptable In c.^ etreett. Even to far up town as 57.h 
Street in New York they were frowned upon by the authorities. 







Trfldk If'I'E ' Dlusl't'fJ ^ug U, 18^9 

The piggery district between S6th and 57th streets and 6th and 8th avenues m New York 



-3.., 


n---iJr-SS,.. - 4v via 'efi-' ^ iss' 

>' ■'. tt ' •? M ‘Vcr-s^i-. ' ' ' 



Fnii'J i.t ^ V l"ii<l'ri'c,/ ^el ii,'(r Aim m 

Jhoue we see the polite driving the pigs to the 
pound iMrs MtElroy, who had some shoacs 
of her own, branded the procedure as "a 
shame.” 


And City Streets 

IS a \iew of a New York ”sw'ell,” in 
high boots, crossing a slushy street. 

Aiviitf ' 7f/i.s(r .Vti ■VeirAf>*ipir, Jan 15, 1SJ£J 
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From a painting by Robert Marshall Root of Shelby villc, III Courtesy, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield 

The Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Charleston, Ill. 

An incident of the campaign was a series of debates on the slavery question between the two candidates. 
Douglas won the election 


N f/'f ■ 

*, 








In New York, during the^ municipal elections 
of that year, John Kelly, candidate for sheriff, 
had his opponents 


Below. A view of the election returns of 1859 
being received at Tammany Hall, New York. 


E’%S' 
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Trouble with the Mormons 


The Mormon colony on Great Salt Lake had grown steadily since its settlement there in 1847 
(see Vol. II, page 361, 380), From the eastern states and from Europe came a steady stream 
of converts. Those who could not buy horses and wagons often made the long march from 
the Missouri River on foot, pulling handcarts as shown beloiv. 



■ . --.fJ 1 


” . 


Ualhu ^ PiUi'riflf, Sept 30, 

The refusal of the Mormons to 
obey Federal laws led to troops 
being ordered to Utah in 1857 
An event whieh occurred m the 
autumn of that year did not 
help matters Two companies 
of emigrants, passing through 
Utah on their way to California, 
were practically wiped out at 
Mountain Meadows The mas¬ 
sacre was the work mostly of 
Indians led by a few Mormons, 
but the Mormons as a whole 
got the discredit of the affair 


J P Uunn, Jr, Vilsiflircs OJ The Muwilam'i 1S86 

I r T- t I Scene of Mountain Meadows Massacre 

Long lines of Federal troops wound westward toward Utah. 
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The Mormon Expedition 

Winter caught the soldiers 
en route across the moun¬ 
tains, while the guerrilla 
tactics of the Mormons cut 
into the supplies of the 
Army. 

The expedition went into 
winter quarters at Fort 
Bridger, one hundred miles 
east of Salt Lake City. 



Jfrrr/urs April 24, 1H^« 



From an unpuhhshul SKctth ilook by Capi Albert [racy of (he lOtli Infanirv, \sho accompanied the cxpctliiion 
(oiifleiy The Nuu York Public Library 

Fort Bridger, 1858 


The following spring, after some negotiating between the Government and the Mormon Church, 
the expedition niarched peaceably into Salt Lake City However, a military post was established 
at Camp Floyd, southwest of Salt Lake City. 



I rom an unpublished Diary by Capt Albert Tracy of the lOtb Intnntry, who accompanied the expedition 
Courfeiy. The New York Public Library 

Camp Floyd, Utah, 1860 
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In the winter of 1858-9 
stories began to circulate of 
rich gold discoveries in a 
region roughly known as the 
Pike’s Peak country—then a 
part of Kansas Territory. 
Immediately there was a 
rush for the new diggings. 


U^rper N XffHv Aug 13 , 


Many went by wagons across central Kansas 
by what was known as the Smoky Hill Route 
Some courageous prospectors even pushed 
wheelbarrows all the way to the mines. 


Praut Leslie s l/lnUrrtled N'eu'^piiper April 30, 18^9 



Others went by the old Oregon Trail (see Vol II, pages 330-335) along the Platte River, fol¬ 
lowing the south fork to Cherry Creek (the present site of Denver). 



Above. The Lower California Crossing of the Platte River—near presentday Brule, Neb 
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Denver City, Kansas Territory 

quickly came into being as an outfitting and supply point for the rich diggings coming to light 
m the mountains a few miles to the west. 



Jranfe Ceshe s lUusIniled J^ewslMjier, Aug 20, 1859 


Denver in 1859 



In May, 1859, the first 
coach of the newly estab¬ 
lished Leavenworth and 
Pike’s Peak Express 
reached Denver The fare 
from Leavenworth was 
$100 00 including board. 


7raiik Cesite ^ llluitraied 7^ewFpaf)€r. Aug 30, 1859 

Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak Express Office at Denver 

The “Diggings” 

were from five to thirty miles north and west of Denver—with Pike’s Peak sixty miles south¬ 
ward. Below IS a view at Gregory’s Gulch. 



7rank Ceslii's Jllusirated T^ewspaper, Dec 15, 1860 
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The New Northwesf 

The former vast Territory of Oregon, now reduced to its present boundaries, was admitted as a 
state m 1859. delow is a view of Portland made the year previous. 










-• -iS.' 


Ct.vMr(#5y Stokts ColUction, The New York Public Library 


All the remainder of the old Oregon Territory was in 1859 organized as the Territory of 
Washington On Puget Sound a straggling settlement bore the name of Seattle 






J P Dunn, Jr, ‘Vrtsstftrtfi Of Tb< Mounlain 


Seattle About 1858 

White settlement brought the usual Indian war In 1855 the Yakimas attacked parties of pros- 

pectors. Several attempts to suppress the uprising failed In 1858 Col George Wright of the 

regular army, broke the power of the Indians, who were placed on reservations. ' 
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} P Denn. Jr , ;MttFs<>i:nri OJ Tbr %ounlmns 


;as5^ 


^ 'a 






Cavalor Charge of Col. Wright Against the Yakimas 
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Jrank Leslif's llluslraled Tiewspaper, Aug 11, 1860 

The Harvard crews had their annual races. 
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7be ?lewyork Uluslrtiled TJews, 
Mar 10, 1860 


New England was chang¬ 
ing. Factories were ousting 
agriculture—with 
the farmers' daughters 
as the operatives 


JfflBit ItfMe f WusIrtM M»r 17, IWO 
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The Slavery Question 

Cotton, cotton, ever more cotton was demanded by the growing Northern mills—and was 
produced in ever increasing amounts by slave labor on Southern plantations. Belotv we see the 
levee at New Orleans heaped with bales of cotton and lined with steamships. 














7 ratik I^eslie s Jlluilraled ?Jewspaf}er Apr 14,1860 


The increased production of cotton 
called m turn for more slaves Although 
strictly forbidden, the importation of 
Negroes went steadily on Opposite is 
a view of a cargo of sla\c^ being landed 
at Key West, Fla , aftci ihe capture of 
a smuggler by a U S patrol ‘•teaincr 


. f 














4 '-1 I!-“S'.,!,'. 

- 

' ' f - j, - ! -AW 

• . 1 » i-t'siff ? Vli ilruleJ ei, 

pi ^ Jim lSf:0 


'I Meanwhile the abolitionists 
, kept up such a fill ore against 
slavery that not even the fice 
North could always abide them. 
® Ic’lt we see the police ejecting 
a group of abolitionists and 
J Negroes from Tremont Temple 
in Boston m 1860 


Jl<ir()ers Weekly, Dec 15, 1860 



9 


THS nKPt^uma IK KoxrujiNo octtitcrp w thshi TnowAX ax oEttaoo, may, »» 

Harder s Tfrffefy May 1*^, 1860 

The Repubhcans held their convention at Chicago m May and nominated Abraham Lincoln, who hac 
joined in debate on the slaveiy question with Douglas two years earlier (see page 79) 
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The Campaign of 1860 


was waged vigorously by the Republicans. Under the name of "Wide-Awake Clubs” Lincoln 
supporters organized processions—which accentuated the antislavery stand of the party and 
irritated the South. 


Opposite A “Wide- 
Awake” procession 
marching through the 
streets of Detroit, Mich , 
on Sept 4, 1860 



Jbe york Jllmtrittcd Scp( 72, 18b0 


« 

One of the highlights of the campaign was the great Republican rally held at Springfield, Ill., 
Lincoln's home town, on August 8 

Below IS a photograph of the procession halted in front of Lincoln's home at Eighth and Jackson 
Streets Lincoln stands at the right of the door, in a white suit A “grand torchlight procession” 
wound up the day’s program. 



Courtesy, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield 
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Chicogo In The 1860’s 



£eft Illinois Central 
Railroad with Michigan 
Avenue m the background 


C hicapo Historical Soctclj, 111 


Right North bank of the 
Chicago River with the 
McCormick Reaper 
Factory in right back¬ 
ground 


I 



Conrle>v Chicago Historical Society U! 



Sept 32, 


On Sept. 8, 1860, the 
steamer Cady Elgin, 
returning from Chicago to 
Milwaukee with 
excursionists, collided with 
a lumber schooner on Lake 
Michigan and sank with 
the loss of some 297 lives 

Collision between the 
Cady Elgin and the 
Augusta 
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The Retreating Frontier 

In 1859 the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad reached the Missouri River at St Joseph. Fast 
transportation for mail, for passengers and for freight was pointing its finger westward on the 
central route ^ , _ 


Opposite The locomotive 
‘‘Missouri” built foi the Han¬ 
nibal & St Joseph in 1859 


1 











Ctiiirlesy Chicago, Burlmglon & Qiuiicy 
Railroad Co , Chicago, 111 


Left Mail car used on the 
Hannibal & St Joseph Rail- 
. road 


('ui/rlesy, C liiugo, Burlington & Quincy Railroad C o , Chicago, 111 


St Joseph, Mo , in 

1860 

C M Clark, J 7rH> In Pike s Peak 1S61 


Neither Kansas City nor the n 
new town of Lawrence, Kan ? 
sas Tcnitory, yet had rail | 
connections 









fli 






Colirteiy, Stokes Collection, I he New York Public Library 

Lawi ence Kansas Territory, in 1860 Looking northeast from Mt reac 
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A Mountain Of Silver 

Westward from the Missouri stretched the great wagon and stage road to California At the 
eastern base of the Sierras the Emigrant Road ran past the canyon of Sun Mountain, a part 

of the Washoe Range. ,, u i i i 

, Foi some years gold had been mined there in 

' !•' ' fy 'mail quantities A tioublesome “blue stuff” 

A. had made gold mining difficult In 1859 It was 

jHL . discovered that this “blue stuff" was almost 

puie silver, worth $^,000 00 or $4,000 00 a 

^ Instantly there was a rush for Washoe In 

"Ur ' twenty years millions upon millions 

'•* ‘ * , ‘’1 dollars worth of silver were brought forth 

d horn the desolate mountain, and from it came 

llw Territory and State of Nevada 




J Kos? Biownt ( fjc-ofts Hhuiii IWi4 ^ ^ 

The ledge of ore acquired the name of Comstock 

Lode from one of the shiftless early miners who > 

claimed the discovery And, from an even more 

shiftless one, known as “Old Virginny,” the town / 

which grew up on Sun Mountain took the name of 

Virginia City a __ 


The Comstock Lode 

J Ross Browne ( rtispfs Isiflnd 1K()4 




tLwrlr.T State tollestion, riw Nev. York Public Library 


Virginia City, Nevada Territory, 1861 
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The Pony Express 


With a mountain of silver in the west, with the hope of a mail contract in the offing, and with 
the intent of proving that the central overland route was better than the southern (see page 73), 
Russell, Majors and Waddell, a great freighting outfit, initiated the Pony Express in April, 


1860 

The railroad had reached St Joseph, Mo , 
(see page 93) That was the obvious place 
from which to start—with a relay of fast 
ponies being ridden west while another re¬ 
lay came east from San Francisco 



CitJult-iY Mr W R Honncll, Kansas City, Kans 

Jboue Saddle and '^lacbihi 

Ridht. J\lo(.liila 

Conritsv, Mr W R HoiiikII, Kansas City, Kans 

Glossing the Missouri River on a ferryboat, 
to Seneca, Kans, some eighty miles west 



IXtail from n pninting by Ldward Vischtr 
Ctmr/tsy The SociLMy of California Pioneers, San I ranciseo 


The mail was earned in four pouches attached to 
a saddlebag known as a mochtla, which went over 
the saddle and on which the rider sat When 
changing ponies, the mochtla was transferred 
from one saddle to the other Many riders and 
even more ponies carried the mail, but only the 
mochtla made the entire trip 



the rider out of “St Joe" sped, with several changes of ponies, 
rhere he was relieved by the rider of the next relay 



C M Clark, J Jn/i lo Pike s Peak 1861 


Seneca, Kansas Territory, 1860 
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The Pony Express (Continued) 

On through Marysville, situated on the Big Blue River, went the second rider, turning north 
ward toward Fort Kearny on the Oregon Trail (see Vol. II, pages 330-335). 

Below, from the brush of 
W. H. Jackson, we see the 
mochtla being transferred 
from the jaded pony of 
the incoming rider to the 
pony “ready and raring” 
to run the next relay 




LABYSVlUI^E3-on tKe LUb Blwe Itwer. 


C M Clark, Jt Tri/> lo Pike s Penk 1861 








14 






.1., 


m/ 

■-tiiL. 

» 


“V ), 










Ci'ur{f^V Mr ( S Jaeksori 
firofjklyn N \ 




O'Fallon’s, on the Oregon 
Trail, a hundred and 
twenty miles west of Fort 
Kearny, was a regular 
station on the Pony 
Express route. 

C M Ck»rk, J 7rrj> Pifee j 1861 





XJ, S. MAIL STATION- ri'KA 1 .1 i< >N’'S HI.I It'T 









The Pony Express (Continued) 

v(/,st of Julesburg (Colo ), during the Ute summer of 1861 the Ponv p 

KiTiIrlinor the transcontinental teleeranli ^ express riders 


or - / / W rot-j-vr C I 

construction crews bmlding the transcontinental telegraph, which within a 1,"“" "“Ir 
reSd East and West by wire (see page 119). > f» months 


saw 


con- 




X- 1 ■ ■ ■•■4S&-.. • I 1 


■ S' 

1 J. 





John W Clampitt, Echoes 7rom 7he Xocky '■’y'- 

alounlains 1888 I*' 

On westward went the ^ 


i.'rf'IS r , ■••. 


pomes—over South Pass, 
through Salt Lake City, 
along the narrow trails of | 
the high Sierra Nevadas, 
and into San FranciSCO. 


rider arriving in San 
Francisco. 


nWiI 
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yiarfxr s 'Weekly, Nov 10, 1860 


On the -morning of November 7 the T^eraU carried the following headline. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


Ha mt. 


MOUnna ■DCnON-WKDNKSDAT, KOVltMBIB 1, 1S«0 


PBICB TWO cmsJ 


THE SB80LT. 


AimAIIAM LHNOOLN, 

teaumtm, 

nmcTmo 


HANMML hamun, 

flex 

[witm tftiMWi 


On November 8 the Pony Express rider left St Joseph, 
Mo., carrying the news west. 









John W CUmpitl, Ecjmes Jrom Tb« Socfey atouniflins 1888 
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The South Speaks 


charlest on: 

Kvynatm 7, um 

T)i« I’juaiuiniTUi Elictios —Tbere wu 
1 V llcnifnt In Ihc Tiri|^Hk(rtiiKi4<)f the Haw>piper 
««c« *1)4 iht TriWffnplf '»'*« 

I Tho Aennt of th» Awootaind Prefib 

uldKnpbnd tliat LiNooLN’a elneUon ma eorudn, 
and that triSlne dolalls were unnoceasarj tipou 
Ua announcement uC thU newa at tbe HattcnnY 
olllto, wIilUi appeared to bethe headquarlera lor 
Infcrmallon, tUo cron d tptve esprcaalou to their 
ftellniti hy Innif and eontlnned cUecrlnj? for a 
Southerh'flonlederae; The greaUwt excUcmonl 
prevailed, and the ao*» .spread »Uh lightning ro- 
pidliy over the city 

-iJEor the convenlenee of our readem neaJ—' 


From the Charleston S C , 5Merciiry 
Conriesy, The Library of Congress, Washington, D C 





B P V I L L B: 

T PB e pih Ti iro^ Mi Miiii », Mw: - 

MEKTINCI Iff SAVANNAH. 
SAvauaAH, Nov. 6—P M —The tirMat pvblw 
Ineeuag that ever aiocnibM in this city U now beinc 
lieW, ■ 

tlapt JnlinW. Aial«rooii.u PreoMoot, nod Choviewi 
U Wey la iSocrelary 

Tho luUuwing rcauluilona wore rnovod by Capt. F 8. 
Bariiiw auJ Kcondod by C’oJ K. B. JepbtHi. aptl Mb 
i"iri*d U<a««MuMt.an«FpairU|k mmS h)r Hah. Wni 
Jaiw, (out! of the Hell Itlouioia far Um Stow ai laaco 

‘n,rrr^-Si 3 .:?y^aisiiKie 

paity iianwa and vWwa, curdliUy nntw in iho Ukowui! 


thU Xt)i9iee4, we reqneai ^ 


fiiquircr. 

HY T\LE«, "wisK (fc ALLEGRE 

SAV1 nioAV niOHNINOrNOl^iniBBR 10, 


Tbo PieoUlontial Gloctlou-optnioua of 
111* Prenn, 

That thid tondition of things brings the 
country, anti necesbanly so, into the jaws of 
feailul convulsions, is, we think, perfectly cer¬ 
tain To slate this is hut to restate what Uis- 
imguishcti men of all patties, in tho North and 
in the South, have again and again laid down 
ns a.Moinatio truths 

-- 

SeocNHtou Movemeut at Savauuah, 
Savassah, Noy. H, HP. M.—A mass meet 
ling of citircns was held hero tonight, the 
largest gathering ever held hero, to express 
then sentimcntR in regaiil to the priwentpoUtl- 

C.tl t'l ISIS _ 


From tho Richmond, Va , Daily tnijuirer 
Couricvy, The New-York. Historical Society, New York City 


IOLHSVl[.l.E DAILY 


Bdu ©rlrans gnilij Crestent. 

uo\nv\ Monxixo, n, i^co. 

TIIK PHK^1I>F\T 1!:LiBCT. 

AbraLam Lincoln )3 Hn ■'iiliMilelci t of the Uaited 
Slates All ll'p '*<'»' '‘irles «■ ‘x t e c'fccp- 

Id a criBfs like thu there sbeuld be neither Iic^i 
tation, TtcUlation or faltering We ahould either 
■obmil quietly to AbolillonuloEniDatlonr and do no 
thing, or we should go to work with reiolution, 
prudence and inflexible determination If we are 
going to Bubmit, let us do Ko without any fuss or 
exciteroenl If wo are going to flght, let U'< pre 
pare for the conflict while wo have time, without 
OBteotatloQ or parade, and then go mta the battle 
determined to pTCSorvo ou r hb erttfs or pensh in 

j . .. ■ 

For the New Orleans, La , Daily CreAceiil 
Coiirlesy, Louisiana State 
'■ '-rm -wC^ Museum, New Orleans 

COURIER 


^ fOUrhVllLL klWlUCKY THUK8UAY MORNING, NOVrMWER 

The Prciiideutial Election—liiBcoln 

Elected* Jbove LeU From tr 

Ill nows'traTcls fast, and so the ll^hl- Courtesy, The Lit 

nlng bringn us intelligoncc ft-oui tho North¬ 
ern Status that bodes ill for tho peaee and 
tluict ul tho Ropubhc Tho whole North 
Hcema abohUoniAad PcnoBTlTania has 

This Ulfgupli will sAgfd the flctelts' of 
the liiWUlmnoti Ihet; wisure kjiprotientire 
vrill u«»d to fuertul trouble* to Ihle once 

Imppy. butnow, elrt»! dietrected country Courtesy, Kentucky Sta 


Abotic tell From the Millcdgeville, Ga , Soulherri Kecarder 
Courtesy. The Library of Congress, Washington, D C 


From the Louisville, Ky , Daily Courier 
Courtesy, Kentucky Slate Historical Society, Frankfort 
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Secession 

Six days after the election a mass meeting at Charleston, S C (shown belou,}, endorsed a call 
for a state convention to discuss the question of secession from the Union. 



frank £eslte s JllustralfJ !^eu.'ipap<r Nov ^4, 1860 


On December 17 the 
convention met at 
Columbia, the state 
capital, but on account of 
an outbreak of smallpox, 
adjourned to Charleston, 
where, on December 20, 
an Ordinance of Secession 
was unanimously adopted. 


0(>|josite Baptist Church at 
Columbia, S. C., where the Se¬ 
cession Convention first met 

JriiHfe Lcslk s }lh(*lr««l TJowi)>»(>«, J*n 5, 18SI 
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“The Union Is Dissolved” 

As the Ordinance of Secession was being signed, the cry arose from the spectators, 
Union is dissolved ” 

South Carolina now considered itself an indepen- 

toms houses,^arsenals and forts within its borders ^ ^ 

nite position Maj Anderson, in command of the f' ^ ^ S 

Federal^forts at Charleston harbor, was in a clifh- 




Jbt Veu*york llluslraled A'etns Jan 12, IShl 

South Carolina troops drilling at Charleston 
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Jan. 9, 1861 



Maj Anderson's evident in¬ 
tention to hold control of 
Charleston harbor infuriated 
the South Carolinians And 
when the Federal Government 
dispatched the steamer Star of 
the West from New York to 
revictual and reinforce Fort 
Sumter, the authorities at 
Charleston began erecting 
batteries at the entrance to the 
harbor 


The 'Keu^ycrk Vlnstraled j^ews 
Jan 11), 1K61 

On the morning of January 9 
the Star of the West was seen 
approaching the fort Cannon 
spoke from the shore batteries 
and the ship put back to New 
York — leaving Fort Sumter 
unsupplied 


Morris Island Battery firing on 
Star of the West 




!Hflr|>er i lIVcMy Jan 76, 1861 


On that same day the State of 
Mississippi seceded from the 
Union and promptly blocked 
the Mississippi River at Vicks¬ 
burg as shown opposite 


7he Tiew-york Uilu^irdlctl Feb 9, 1861 
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The March Of Secession 

On Jan 10, 1861, Florida se¬ 
ceded— taking possession of 
the Navy Yard at Pensacola 



XATY 'iAVT> AT TKYSACOl A 



Benson J Lossini^, 7ieM Book oj 

Jhe CiimI It'ur Vol I 1H6K 

On January 11, Alabama se¬ 
ceded—seizing the Mt Ver¬ 
non Arsenal and Fort Morgan 
at Mobile, with a vast supply 
of arms 


VIEW IJ STATES AttSENAE Mf VERVOIi AE 


Courlesy State Department of Archives 
and History, Montgomery, Ala 

On January 19, Georgia se¬ 
ceded—having already taken 
possession of Fort Pulaski in 
Savannah harbor 



tOKT rULABKI 





Benson J I ossing, Bitlorid/ JrcM Book oj 
7be Cioil IVnr Vol I 1868 

On January 16, Louisiana se¬ 
ceded—seizing forts Jackson 
and St Philip at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, as well as the 
Mint and other public works. 


Cutirteiy, Louisiana State Museum, 

New Orleans 

On February 1, Texas seceded 
—canying with it all the south¬ 
western frontier forts and even 
the second officer in rank of 
the United States Army, Gen 
David E Twiggs 


SIAIKt Ml\r, MW OWKAN^ 



FORt AlJ>MO—SAW AKTOmOt TEXAS, 


Alexander H Stephens, IHrsiorj oj ibe Vnited Stales 1882 
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The Confederate States Of America 



i Tlliolr^leiJ Ftb 1861 


Ri^ht Jefferson Davis 

Caurlejy. The Confederate Museum, Richmond, Va 


On February 4, delegates from South Carolina, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana 
met in the state capitol at Montgomery, Ala A "Con¬ 
stitution for the Provisional Government of the Con¬ 
federate States of America” was adopted, and Jeffer¬ 
son Davis was elected President 


m ’ 


Meanwhile, at Washington, 

D C , a Peace Convention, 
presided over by ex-President 
John Tyler, was fruitlessly 
striving to bring order out of 
the chaos into which the 
country had plunged itself 




Mar 9, 1861 


Jboue The inauguration of Jefferson Davis as Presi¬ 
dent of the Confederate States, at Montgomery, Ala, 
on Feb. 18, 1861. 




Peace Convention held at Washington, Feb, 4-27, 1861 
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Abraham Lincoln, President 


Almost furtively and in actual fear of assassina¬ 
tion, the President-elect reached Washington 
on February 23 


Below IS a view of Mr Lincoln and the retiring 
Piesident, Buchanan, passing up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the inaugural ceremonies 




Trom a photograph by Mathew B Bratly 

Coiirlay Illinois Stale Historical Library, Springfield 

Abraham Emcoln 

Sixteenth Piesident of the United States 


Below President Lincoln reading his inaugural address 


Jrdufe Ceshe 5 Jlluhlrated T^ewspapcr, Mar 16 , 1861 


V }Umfr(tU'd Tsatiipapcr, Mar 16 Ih6l 
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War 


Fort Sumter, m Charleston 
Harbor (see pages 101-101), 
was held by Federal troops, 
but was running low on sup¬ 
plies Early in April President 
Lincoln ordered another relief 
expedition 

Opposite IS a view of naval 
supply vessels in New York 
harbor preparing to sail for 
Charleston. 


Jbe Tirui aVifJt llIusiMled ?leu’S, Apr 30, 1861 


Meanwhile the South Carolina 
authorities had strengthened 
their batteries controlling the 
fort And when, on April 11, 
it became known that the relief 
ships were off the harbor, de¬ 
mand was made for the surren¬ 
der of the fort This being re¬ 
fused, the batteries opened on 
Sumter m the early morning 
hours of April 12. 



'Bdllies and Leaders of the Cwil War Vol I 1887 

In addition to the shore works, a floating battery took part in the 


attack, as shown above 

After a bombardment of thirty-six hours, Sumter surrendered This was War 



TIews. Apr 37, 1861 


South Carolina officials approaching Fort Sumter to arrange for its surrender. 
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A Call For Troops 

On April 15 President Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 militia. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


mom »o awl 


M(J|IMN<. BDlTlON-MdOTAT APHH, H 1681 


ruiL'K nio CEsrs. 


TM'B 


fflffWy Important News 
from Washing^ton. 

Q^sive W«ir Measures of the 
AdnmtistratioB. 


Two days later Virginia seceded, and within a few 
weeks its capital became the capital of the Confederacy. 


n* Picsiient’s Expositiw of lib Pollcj 
Tlgwards the Coofederate SUtes. 


WAR PROCURATION. « 

-« 


Serenty-five Thousand 
Men Ordered Out. 


Hurliers Tt’ceklT. May 31, 1S62 Courleiy, Virginia Historical Society, Richmond 

Courtesy Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn Virginia State Capitol at Richmond Note Washington’s Statue 


In New York, Cincinnati and other Northern cities, mass meetings demanded war on the South 


Below IS a view in Union Square, New York, Apr IQ, 1861 Note the statue of Washington on the right 
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Destruction 









To keep the United States 
armory at Harpers Ferry, 
Va , from falling into the 
hands of the Confederates, 


-- Vd, LiKJin laiiiiig iinu Liic 

Ij' hands of the Confederates, 

J "•'' the buildings were evacu- 

^ted and burned by Feder- 
al troops on April! 8 Op- 
i - postte IS a view made just 

after the rlp^trTirtmn rvf tfip 


liSulfMb. ’3 « 




Em 


after the destruction of the 
armory and the arsenal. 



'jJMf f 


Bmon J Lossing, PiUi>rf<tl field Book o/ Jbc Ciuil Vol I 1868 




At the Gosport Navy Yard near Norfolk, Va., the ships, the docks and the buildings were 
blown up or burned for the same reason, delow is a view of the destruction. 




■mf&t 







iKiatSiii 
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Benson J Lossing, ?ictorial Tielii Book of 
7be Ciuil War Vol 1 1868 

The Union forces held 
Fortress Monroe at the tip of 
the peninsula of Virginia 
Near here, at Big Bethel, on 
June 10, occurred a sharp clash 
with the Confederates 


Frank Le»iie s lIlHSlralfrf 7*ieiys;>flper, 
Jun 22, 1861 

“Contrabands" 

A short time before, when 
fugitive slaves sought refuge 
within the Union lines at 
Fortress Monroe, Gen B F. 
Butler accepted them as 
“contraband of war" and put 
them to work in the trenches, 
The term "Contrabands” 
came to be widely used in 
connection with confiscated 
slaves 



Tbt UtmtrtimI Lmdm 'Nem, 37, 1861 
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In Western Virginia 

Western Virginia was being invaded by Union troops from Ohio and Indiana. Several minor 
battles occurred in this region during June and early July 

delow IS a view of the action at Rich Mountain on the main turnpike from the Ohio River to Staunton, 
Va (July 11, 1861) 








m 






Jrmik lei/ie s Huilraled MetPipaper, Jul 27, 186t 
nil,'--r^^- - 


r-f' ' 3 7 ,Ui 




'■N 1 I 1- 

' 1 ^ 


I ^ 


A/- F - ^ 

n'' CO ' 







, 11 In fact, non-slaveholding 

” western Virginia opposed 
secession, and at Wheeling 
, in June, 1861, there was 
, j organized a government 

i 1 which adhered to the 

j Union. From this came the 
West 

i Virginia, admitted in 1863. 


Si' 


M 




Mm 


Convention at Wheeling, 
1861 


Tlfir/icr i lltcfely, Jul 6, 1861 









Hospitals 



For the hungry and thirsty 
recruits passing through 
Philadelphia, there was 
established in the shop of 
one Mr. Cooper a refresh¬ 
ment saloon with a first 
aid hospital in the rear 


r*KtPBit-"ntnr votrsTtEn TrFPxararpTr 8Aloo^ aap i.> iiial 


tj 


Rcnson 1 tossing, Pulorwl licM Bool ol 7be Ciml Vm Vol 11^ 

, t| ' 


Opposite is a view of the ' |i 
United States General ^ 

Hospital established in the , i . _ 

Union Hotel at George- ^ 

town, D. C. ^ 



(X.* r ifjTi 

asfeiB ! I' 


SR*'’ 


-'i I'V 




yrank Leslie a iHmirated T^ewspaper, Jut 6, 186t 



Left A Confederate 
hospital of 1861—as 
painted by William 
L.Sheppard 

Clara Barton, an 
employee in the Patent 
Office at Washington, 
began collecting and 
distributing supplies 
for the men injured 
on the battlefields. 



tt'w<*esy, Th« Confederate Mu^etim, fUchnond, Va 


Photograph by M B Brady, U S Signal Corps Collection 
Courtesy, American Red Cross, Washington, D C 


Clara Barton 
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Bull Run 

Just across the Potomac from Washington lay the Union Army Twenty miles westward, on 
Bull Run (a small creek), lay the Confederate Army Public impatience forced a Union ad¬ 
vance which began on July 17, 1861 The battle was joined on Bull Run on July 21. 



^ro»fe Leslie s 3llt«slrrtled Aug 3,1861 


Stubbornly fought on both sides, the tide was turned in favor of the Confederates by the timely 
arrival of supporting troops from the Shenandoah Valley It was during a critical phase of the 
battle that Thomas J Jackson got his nickname of “Stonewall ” “There,” said Gen. Bee, “is 
Jackson standing like a stone wall.” 



Varfier'i lUefcly, Aug tO, 1861 

The defeated Federal Army streamed back toward Washington in a state not far from complete rout 
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In The West 

President Lincoln’s call for troops had prompt repercussions in Missouri and Arkansas. The 
latter seceded. In xMissouri there was enough Union sentiment to depose the proslavery govern¬ 
ment Armed conflict resulted 






On Aug 10, 1861, a 
Confederate force advanc¬ 
ing on Springfield, Mo, 
from Arkansas was met at 
I Wilson’s Creelc by a 
Union force under Gen 
Lyon The Union troops 
,( were defeated and Lyon 
killed. 


£e/t Wilson’s Creek 


Trank tcsfie v Tllusfrtikd iMeips/Kifitfr, 
Aiig IWil 


The Confederates moved 
northward to Lexington, 
on the Missouri River, 
where they defeated and 
captured (September 20) 
another sizeable body of 
Union troops 



Jrrtiife Leslie i IHuitraled 7Jen»s/)d/>er. Ocl i7, 1H61 


Battle of Lexington 

Kentucky, whieh attempted to remain neutral, was involved in the War when the Confederates seized 
Columbus and Union troops took possession of nearby Paducah 



Left Pontoon bridge 
across the Ohio River 
from the Illinois shore to 
Paducah, Ky. 

Trddli Leslies ‘Jlliislraled 
Oct 12, 1861 
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Fencing For Position 

Following Bull Run (see page 115), the mam Union army lay quietly about Washington, but 
in western Virginia (present West Virginia) there was considerable activity Below we see 
troops and munitions being ferried across the Ohio River to the Virginia side 



Jrank Leslies JiLsIraled JJewspnper, Aug 17, 1861 


At Ball’s Bluff, on the 
Potomac thirty miles 
above Washington, a 
Union force was severely 
defeated on October 'll 
Of minor importance in 
itself, the battle resulted 
advantageously to the 
Confederates by discour¬ 
aging a direct Union 
advance upon Richmond 

Ball’s Bluff 



Jhe Jlliiitrated Condon 7>letvs, Nov 23, 1K61 


The blockade of the Southern coast had already begun The first descent was upon the entrance 
to Pamlico Sound on the shore of North Carolina, which state had somewhat reluctantly joined 

^ the Confederacy Late in Au¬ 

gust, 1861, a small Federal fleet 
appeared off Hatteras Inlet and 
easily captured the fortifica¬ 
tions. 



FOUT lIAXTI'iRAS ' 


Benson J Lossing, Plclorinl 7ieM Book of The 
CiM 'War Vol II 1868 




Objectors 

In both the North and the South there were people who refused to join m the sectional songs 

of hate. They received the usual consideration. ^ ^ _ 


f 

* I.f 




Hi 


I' 


■ I 
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p>' W(i . 
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'4, 
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frjink U?5lies llluilfflled >^eu'sfwi|)er, Aug 31, 1861 


Jbove A Haverhill, Mass., editor, tarred and feathered, being ridden on a pole. He had 
ventured to sympathize with the South. 


“•tie 


‘-Wa, 


AA 








Opposite An East 
Tennessean, who had 
expressed Union senti¬ 
ments, is being whipped 










-A 






Wilium CuRnftway Erown)i>w, ^krtibes oi Ibe Rue, Pre't^reis a DecHne of Sectsston 1863 
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War Finance 

Fighting a war took 
money. In 1861 the 
Federal Government made 
a direct appeal to the 
people for funds 
Opposite IS a scene in the 
Assay Office in New York 
as citizens exchanged 
gold for bonds 



Irank Lalte <, llustraleil T^ewifiafier Stpt /, 1 K (>1 



The Pony Express 

had an ever diminishing 
distance to cover as the 
transcontinental telegraph 
stretched westward from 
the Missouri River and 
eastward from the Pacific 
(see pages 95-97). 


Prom a painting by W H Jackson 

Courtesy, Mr R B White, President, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


The Transcontinental Telegraph 


On Oct 26, 1861, at 
Salt Lake City in the 
building shown opposite, 
the telegraph line was 
connected—and the day of 
the Pony Express was 
done 


Conr(«y, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A New State 


If 


While the Slave States were going out of 
the Union, one new Free State was coming 
in On J'an 29, 1801, Kansas Teincoiy, 
shorn of Us western end, was admitted as 
a State. 












Opf)octlc Piesident-clcct Lincoln hoisting 
the flag, with thirty-four stars (the thirty- 
1 fourth being for Kansas), at Independence 
Hall, on Washington’s Birthday, 1861. 


M 
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And Three New Territories 

On Febiuaiy 28, the forme: western part 
of Kansas was organized as Colorado 
Territory 
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On Alarch 2, with the silver mountain of 

' r 1 i •' Browne, Criiioo Ti/nmi 1864 

Washoe (see page 94) furnishing the 

population, Nevada Territory was carved out of Utah City, Nev 

On the same day Dakota Territory was created—consisting of presentday North and South 
Dakota and stretching westward to the mountains 
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Fort Berthold, Dakota Territory 
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Blockading The South 

Toward the end of the 
year 1861, a great naval 
expedition was despatched 
to the coast of South 
Carolina Port Royal 
Harbor, some sixty miles 
below Charleston, was 
seized Opposite is a view 
of the landing of the 
Federal troops on 
November 7 

On Novcmbei 8, off the coast of Cuba, Capt 
Wilkes, of the II S Navy, stopped the British 
ship Trent (see left) and removed by force 
two Conlederate diplomats, James M Mason 
and John Slidell, on their way to Europe. 
Wai \Mth England was averted only by the 
prompt release of Mason and Slidell. 


Tally in 1862 the base on the North Carolina 
coast (see page 117) was extended by the 
capture of Roanoke Island. 


Belour Ha\s kins’ Zouaves charging a Confed- 
ciate battery on Roanoke Island. 


Wvi dsr 11 St p Mil I'lii II s ,•! /Ft 

on 'I ' "rs 


>(rtr/)er s llVekly Mar 1, 1H62 
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Forts Henry and Donelson 

At Cairo, Ill., on the point of land where the Ohio River joins the Mississippi and where the 
Illinois Central Railroad connects with Chicago, Union troops and supplies and a small fleet 
of gunboats had been concentrated. 



JrAtik ileslie$ jUustrated Tiewspaper, Jun 8, 1861 


Cairo, in 


In northwestern Tennessee, where the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers flow almost parallel 
and only a few miles apart—to empty into the Ohio—the Confederates had two strong forts. 
On the Tennessee River was Fort Henry and opposite it on the Cumberland was Fort Donelson 


Early in February, 1862, 
^^^^the Union gunboats and 
troop transports streamed 
up the rivers from Cairo to 
Fort Henry (see opposite) 


yiarp^ s "PicioTtal History of tbc Qreat Jlebellian Vol ( 1866 


In the ensuing land and 
naval battle, Fort Henry 
fell (February 6). Nine 
days later Fort Donelson 
fell to a similar attack 


7rmk Leslie s Vlusirateil Wfi»s|w(ifr, Mar 1, 1863 


Federal Ironclad Gunboats Bombarding Fort Henry 

^0(^hen the defenders of Fort Donelson asked for terms, Gen. U. S. Grant offered only ^Uncon* 
ditional surrender," which expression, coupled with his initials, gave him the nickname of 
"Unconditional Surrender” Grant, 
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Nashville Falls 

The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson broke the Confederate line of defense in central 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 



7ratik Lestfe's Illustrated T^ewspaper, Mar 15, 1863 

Bowling Green, Ky. (shown above) , an important supply town on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, was hastily evacuated by the Confederates. 

^capital of 
'^T^-' Tennessee, fell to the 
' ~~~ T'-' advancing Federal troops 

> - - - . -the last days of 

^ February, 1862. 



Nashville in 1862 


Benson J Lossing, Pictorial 7ieid Book oj 
7he Cfoii War Vol II 1868 


In Northwestern 
Arkansas 

Union and Confederate 
forces, striving to control 
the trans-Mississippi 
region, clashed at Pea 
Ridge on Mar. 7-8, 1862 
The battle was stubbornly 
fought. Final victory for 
the Federals ended 
organized war in this area 
for the time being 

IFriink Illustrated INeios/xiper, 

Mar 39. 1863 


, . . V4_ 



Battle of Pea Ridge 
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Ironclad vs. ironclad 




From tVie !Merrimack, damaged when the Gosport Navy Yard was destroyed (see page 108), 
the Confederates created a formidable ironclad gunboat which did much damage to the blockad¬ 
ing squadron m Hampton Roads To meet this menace John'Ericsson constructed for the 
Federal Navy an ironclad called the Monitor On Mar. 9, 1862, the two monsters fought it 
out at Hampton Roads within sight of Norfolk, Va. Neither won, but neither the Union 
blockade of the Chesapeake nor the Confederate control of the James River was broken 




rrom a luhograph by Htnrj Bill 
Courlejy The M»cineri' Museum, Newpert News, Va 




n'- I*, litr r-itn* f'®* 


HMira- 





Blockade 


Despite the increasing Union blockade of 
Southern ports, ships continued to cross the 
Atlantic from and to cities on the Carolina 
coast. Opposite is a view of the Mashvflle run¬ 
ning the blockade at Beaufort, N C. 


}Urfer \ llVellr Apr 5, 11)62 


Late in April, 1862, Union troops, as¬ 
sisted by naval units, seized Fort Macon 
guarding the inlet to Beaufort—and one 
more port was lost to the South 

y^rank * JUuslfaitid May 17, tB63 




Fort Macon 
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Island Number Teh 

Following thejoss of Forts Henry and Donelson (see page 122), the Confederates made their 
stand on the Mississippi River at Island Number Ten—^just opposite the northern boundary of 
Tennessee From Mar. 15 ■ ^ 

troops and ironclads ham- ^ 

mered at the fortifications. ’“2'''' " 



Jlarper 5 TIVeJely, Apr 5, 1862 

The view above shows the Island in the upper left 
To get below it the Union forces cut a passage 
through a loop of the winding river—as shown op 
posite On April 7 the Island fell 

7rank CesUe s ‘JUuslruied T^ewspcper Apr 10, 1862 



<ojrfe-!Y, The Scns York Historical bo(.i«.i>, Ntv* ^ork Cii> 


Battle of Shiloh 
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Camp Life and Prison Life 



./ \ 


Left The camp cook 


Re/oty Hardtack, the 

“ j l}\ 1 — V soldiers' bread, was about 

(-/n «(,a/T\. three inches sauare and 


three inches square and 
came boxed m hfty pound 


John D Billings, Hard ya^.k and Co/fec 1888 


Box of hardtack 




Rsw *■ ' « , 

^ ^ 

John D BiUings, Hard Jack and Coffee 1888 


a J 


%. ^ 4 


% I,, % 


) m 1 1 nTM 

~ ^ 1 [j_ _;i~ 7- _ "'- j 

Jack aiurCS0e^^»8 


Beloiy IS a view of Union prisoners at Salisbury, N C , playing baseball. 


kiineta’v *.^'^vi!l* 
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Guerrillas 

In Missouri and Arkansas, where organized war had ended, the conflict went on as shown 
below. 



John N Edwards, Tooled Querrillai 1879 


Sabotage 

Twenty-two Union soldiers dressed as civilians slipped through the Confederate lines in April, 
1862 , to the railroad between Atlanta and Chattanooga There they stole an engine named the 
Qeneral and in a wild ride, 
pursued by Confederates 
on another engine, at¬ 
tempted to wreck bridges 
along the railway line. 

They were captured and 
eight of them hanged. 


Courtwy, The Nashville, Chattanooga & St Loins Railway, Nashville, Tcnn 

Cavalry Raids 

Opposite we see “Jeh” 
Stuart’s return from a raid 
into Union territory 
laden with boots and other 
spoil. 




"harpers Nov 1, 1863 
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The Capture of New Orleans 

deloto we have a view of Commander Farragut’s fleet (Union) as, on Apr 17, 1862, it entered 


one of the mouths of the Mississippi River 





s Mav 17. lHh3 


Being unable to silence the 
forts protecting the river, 
Farragut decided to run 
by them. A terrific naval 
battle ensued 

BiiM/es fiMtl Leaders oj the Ciu*/ llVir 


Opfiosife we see the 
Conlederate ram 
!Atanassas attacking a ship 
of Farragut’s fleet. 
However, the Union 
flotilla won through, and 
on May 1, New Orleans 
was occupied by Federal 
troops. 

Trjnfe £(tfie i VlusIrilUil 
May 3^, IdM 
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The Peninsular Campaign 

Following Its defeat at Bull Run (see page 115), the Army of the Potomac had been put under 
the command of Gen George B. McClellan, whom we earlier met as a young captain exploring 
the Red River m 1 852 (see Vol II, page 398) and with the Stevens survey m the following 
year (see page 36) The objective was Richmond, but instead of advancing directly from Wash¬ 
ington, McClellan took his army down the Chesapeake and started hts advance from Yorktown 
—between the York and Chickahominy Rivers 



7r(»ik s llluslrated T'/eiuspnper, May 3, 1862 


The Union Advance at Yorktown, Apiil, 1862 



R E Lee 


Slowly McCielkn moved foiward On May 5, at Wil¬ 
liamsburg, some fifteen miles west of Yorktown, the 
Confederates made a stand, but were pushed back 
toward the Chickahominy River McClellan followed, 
and on May 31 was at Fair Oaks (or Seven Pines) 
about ten miles east of Richmond Here an inconclusive 
two days' battle was fought in which the Confederate 
general, Joseph E Johnston, was severely wounded 
Robert E Lee was put in command by Jefferson Davis 


CunrJciy Douglas Southall Freeman 


[Ji] 
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Jackson Strikes 

McClellan, in approaching Richmond from the east, had counted upon the support of the 
Navy and of that part of the Union army still in front of Washington The Merrimack (see 
page 124) had effectually blocked the James River until in May, when Norfolk was captured 
And the army in front of Washington was kept there through fear that Stonewall Jackson, 
operating from the Shenandoah Valley, would capture the National Capital 

Pushing rapidly down the 
Valley, Jackson, on May 
25, a few days before the 
Battle of Fair Oaks, 
crushed a Union army at 
Winchester and sent it 
reeling back across the 
Potomac 


)l«rf)er I X ecUv Apr 12, 1H62 

Turning rapidly back up the Valley to meet a Union force sent over the mountains from the 
west, Jackson, at Cross Keys on June 8 and at Port Republic on June 9, administered sound 
drubbings to his opponents. President Lincoln dared not leave Washington unprotected, and 
McClellan, in the Seven Days’ Battle (see pages 132 and 133), met Lee’s troops without the 
support he had hoped for 




}tank trvlif j Miislr^-lej Aifu>\paf)«r Jul 1*63 


Battle of Cross Keys, June 8, 1862 
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Memphis Captured 

Meanwhile in the west and as a direct sequence of the victory at Shiloh (see page 125), the 
Union forces moved to capture Memphis, Tenn , on the Mississippi On June 6, a flotilla of 
ironclad gunboats appeared opposite the city The Confederate Defense Fleet promptly at¬ 
tacked—and was destroyed 










*4, 


Jlrtrperj V'eekly, Jun 38, 1862 

End of the Naval Engagement before Memphis, June 6, 1862 

Below IS a view of a Union ram approaching Memphis after the river battle. The city had no 
alternative to surrender 
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The Seven Days’ Battle 

Following the Battle of Fair Oaks (see page 129), McClellan waited for re-enforcements from 
the troops guarding ^OCashington against an expected attack from Jackson s army in the 
Shenandoah Valley (see page 130) While McClellan waited Jackson joined Lee at Richmond 
Then Lee struck. 

From June 25 to July 1 the 
battle raged. At Mechan- 
icsville on the 26th Lee 
was repulsed, but at 
Games’ Mill on the 27th 
the Confederate superi¬ 
ority began to tell. 
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End of the Seven Days 

At Glendale on June 30 
and at Malvern Hill on 
July 1, the Confederates 
were held off—and on the 
night of the first the Union 
army was safe under the 
guns of the Navy at 
Harrison's Landing, on 
the James River. 

Right Harrison's Landing 






Tftirperi Trcefe/v. Jul 19, 186‘2 


MIfiHLY IMPORTANT C^8P0N0 £nI;T^ 


tihtme. 


I WED^ltsp.VY, 'JI LY 1862 . PR 1 C 0 TWO Cm 

Tto Rc>eDfbK«nMl 9f tfc« Arai«s. 

^ *r~r~. A Call For Volunteers 

Pitrlotlc Proposition byttA toyal States. , , , ^ 

__^ , > ' , ! That same day President Lincoln issued a call toi 

RPUPnv^P £F THf' PWTJRmFNT additional volunteers, and a few days later he was at 
■ RESPONSE t>r f RESp)ENT. Garrison’s Landing for a personal interview with Mc- 

|hB CALL 8 m 300,000 KOBE XEir. 


I WumwSTOX, TtiMdty, JbIj 1, IWI, 

j Tb« folVoiring oorraspgixlenm beivt e*a tha Frail. 
linitandUia Uovaiaora of ua Mvaral Statoi wUl 

jui'liua iwir. 

lu Tur Piii •It)k^T Tlie undenigned, Gk)Tamon! 

HttUju 1)1 iliD Vaua, irnpreaaed wiUi tbd baliaf 
' Iho ciliinui uf (be SlHiri which the; raapcc- 
\ tlvrl; rapre'em an of one uCi.ord in the hearty (It- 
I luo iLkl the rocBiit euccciiMa of (be Federal aroia 
■uiy Iw folluncd pp by uieaeiirie which moet iiuurc 
ihe j>|>ei;iJj '-itnifialKili ut the Unicu, and bu- 
lifMDg ibiit m ■view of the impoiiaut military 
uiu.eiKiitv iiw in (imgrere, anil the induced OOD' 
diiiiiiifuur I'lmiitu forte mi the Oikl, reenltmg 
ffV.iiii I'lf 'iiii Rill unit unavuidaNIe cntinuldta of tho 


'Below we see the President reviewing McClellan’s army 
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300,000 Coming 

In response to Lincoln’s call for volunteers, rallies and war meetings took place throughout 
the Northern states. 
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John D Bilhnffs, Jiard 7a<.k and Coffee 1888 

<roAi,MSii 

Iff 

CtBSlAT WAE MEBTING- 
m ROXBUEY! 


Above IS shown a typical "War Meeting”—with a 
veteran of the War of 1812 seated on the platform, 
and an octogenarian shouting his willingness to enlist 
if he "wasn’t so old,” while the young fellows sign up 


tttMMAicc 

Ifettr itr«t<%n te om OCA,'oin ls*M hi 

KEJHrV IHItlAlMS. B«X.IBtrsV« 
WH8 SVlEfelHo AX* BluHT O*Ut00K. 


Boston JoMrnaf J «1 30 , 1863 

Courtesy The New York Historical Society, New York City 
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War Money 

In the North, m 1862, “Greenbacks” (paper money) were made legal tender for all debts 
except tariff duties and interest on the public debt. 


Silver coins had practically 
disappeared. The Treas¬ 
ury, without Congression¬ 
al authorization, issued 
"Postage Currency,” 
which supplied the need 
for small change. 


Later (July, 1862) Congress legalized small change notes by providing for the issuance of 
fractional currency in denominations of 3, 5, 10, 15, 25 and 50 cents These remained the 
retail money of the country until the resumption of silver coinage in 1875 (see page 321). 


Opposite The first dollar 
note issued by the United 
States—Series 1, Number 
1, Aug 1, 1862. 




The Confederacy was issuing its 
own notes and coins 
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Lee Moves North 

After Its defeat before Richmond (see pages 129 and 132-133), the Union army was with¬ 
drawn from the peninsula—and Lee moved part of his army northward toward Washington 



Near Slaughter’s Moun¬ 
tain, north of the Rapidan 
River, on Aug 9, 1862, 
Jackson met the Union 
army protecting Washing¬ 
ton and forced it back 
along the Orange & 
Alexandria Railroad 


Below A photographic 
view of what happened to 
the railroad tracks during 
this campaign 



From a photograph by Mathtw B Brady 

CoiirlesY The NaliomI Archives, Washington, L) C 


Striking the flank of the unsuspecting 
Union army at Manassas Junction 
Jackson’s men found a vast depot of 
supplies—and reveled in unusual deli¬ 
cacies. 

Bolllrs Mil Leiuleri oj Ibe Civil War Vol II 18H7 


Trank Leslie \ llliiilraleil Mawipafier 
Aiig 30, mi 


Thus, hnvinj? discovered 
that the Federal army was 
massing nuith of the Rapidan, 
Lee moved additional forces 
to that area Meanwhile 
“Stonewall" Jackson was 
making a long detour to the 
west to come in between 
the Union army and 
Washington 
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:e army, practica 
'see page 115), 1 
n army was badl; 


BrtlHtfj. find Leaders Ibe ^Vnr 

Vol M 1887 

Gen I 1 Stevens 


The way was now open to 
the North, and Lee's 
troops streamed across the 
Potomac into Maryland, 
stopping to capture 
Harpers Ferry 


tiiul Leiidtrs u/ Ibc Cmm/ ICar Vol II 1887 

Jackson’s Troops crossing the Potomac 
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Antietam 


While Lee’s army was weakened by the absence of Jackson, who had been detached to capture 
Harpers Ferry, McClellan rushed upon the Confederate flank from the east Lee was forced to 
hurriedly concentrate his army, which he did by retreating westward through the passes of 
South Mountain to the village of Sharpsburg between Antietam Creek and the Potomac 



Left Action on South 
Mountain. 


Tiatptr ■, Jlrebir Od 31, t«ft3 

Here one of the bloodiest 
battles of the War was 
fought (Sept. 17, 1862). 


Opposite IS a view of the 
wounded being carried off 
the field after the battle 

yiarpfr ^ Hfffclv Oci 11, 18612 


detow we see the dead 
being buried 




Jrmk Ltsht s llfmlntM fitvnpopitr, Oct 18, lll<3 
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Corinth 

in northeastern Mississippi, where 
the railroad from Memphis to 
Charleston crossed the railroad 
running northward from Mobile, 
had been occupied by the Federals 
after the Battle of Shiloh (see page 
125) On October 3, a Confed¬ 
erate army attempted to recapture 
the town In the ensuing battle the 
casualties amounted to over 7,000 
men—and the Federals held the 




The Invasion of Kentucky 

The Confederates, after the Battle of Shiloh, moved northward into Kentucky, where they 
installed a Secession governor and for a time controlled a portion of the state The Battle of 
Perryville, however, on Oct 8, 1862, forced them back into Tennessee. 


Jbove An incident of the Battle of Corinth. 
Left After the Battle of Corinth. 


Lcil{ei> Jlhnlraled ?Jeui!>f)fiper, Nov 15 1863 
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'lit uiiivlraleif \ar^ Jan 10, lHh3 


Lee's Troops eoming over the Blue Ridge to the Rappahannock 

When Burnside attempted to cross the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg, he found Lee already 
there More than 10,000 Union soldiers were killed or wounded in the effort to secure a footing 
on the south side of the river, and the footing was not secured 








r. 1. ■ 
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The Sioux Uprising 

By the Treaty of Traverse des Sioux in 1K41 (see Vol 11, page 407) the Upper Sioux were 
restricted to a reservation along the Minnesota River in the Tenitory of Minnesota In 1858 
Minnesota was admitted as a state and the land adjoinin^g the Sioux Reservation began filling 


In the summer of 18(-)2, due to 
the failure of the Government 
to pay the annuities piomised 
to them, the Indians suddenly 
attacked their white neighbors, 
killing ovei four hundred be¬ 
fore their fury subsided 
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‘Tiist Hlood” m Minnesota, 

; 1S02 

The settleis who escaped the 
Indians fled eastward towaid 
1 the Inigei towns Op/iOMit', 
from a photogiaph made by 
one of the party, is a group 
of refugees camping on the 
pi airie 

On Dec 2h, 1862, thiity- 
eight of the guilty Sioux were 
hanged from a single scaffold 
rf at Mankato, Mmn lleloio 
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iron Mines 

The new mines on the 
southern shore of Lake 
Superior (see page 33) 
were contributing to the 
supply of iron ore 

Right IS a view of the 
Jackson Pit Mine, Upper 
Michigan 


( iuirl(.vy I liL MarqticKt County HistoriLal 
Society, Marquette, Mich 


At Marquette, Mich, 
specially equipped docks 
had already been built for 
loading iron ore on the 
schooners which brought it 
down the lakes. 

(ourltsY The Marquette County Hisioneal 
Society, Marquette, Mieh 




Oil 

The existence of oil in northwestern Pennsylvania had long been known, and its value as an 
illuminant recognized, but the quantity which floated to the surface had been too small to be 
of commercial importance. 

In 1858 the Seneca Oil Com¬ 
pany employed E L Drake to 
drill a well in the hope of find¬ 
ing an underground oil reser¬ 
voir On Aug 27, 1859, at a 
depth of sixty-nine feet, 

Dinke’s dull struck oil which 
llowed at the unpiecedented 
1 ate of fi om eight to ten bai i els 
a day 


The success of the Drake well 
started a "rush,” and by 1 862 
oil was taking its place as one 
of the great American indus- Titusville, Pj 

tries 



The Sherman Well, Oil Creek, 18W 
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4 

EMANCIPATION TO APPOMATTOX 

1863-1865 


The Emancipation Proclamation 



Following the Union victory at Antietam (see page 138), President Lincoln issued a preliminary 
emancipation proclamation stating that on Jan. 1, 1863, the slaves would be freed in states 
“the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States ” Accordingly on 

Jan 1, 1863, the President 
issued a formal Proclama¬ 
tion of Emancipation — 
which, however, did not 
apply to the Border States 
or areas occupied by the 
Union Army. 


£c’/f Lincoln and his Cabinet 
conferring on the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation 


Ironi 1 imituuiH bv Cirpciikr bastd upon (ihoio^faphs TIk original hangi in iht National 

(.a(iilul, 'Xiihinglon, IJ C Print by Roy A Mer<.dith 


Tiulhl An excelpt fmm 
Lincoln’s oiiginnl dinft of the 
Proclamation The repro¬ 
duction IS from Benson 
Lossing's Pic'ld Booh o) The 
( inint'dr, Vol 11 The original 
was given to the Chicago 
Sanitary Fair (see page Ibl) 
and ottered at auction The 
buyer piesented it to the 
Chicago Historical Society In 
thehreof 1S71 (see page 2 * 14 ) 
the Society's building and 
contents all went up in tlanies 


(^TCSoc-*— tCxJzZlo iL.'. 

I oc,-^ CgCi fhKLejM^ e. 



It was not long before a con¬ 
siderable number of slaves be¬ 
gan to come into the Union 
lines 


3Jrtrj)er •• Treefe/y Jan 31, 1863 
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Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

After the battle of Perryville (see page 149), the Confederate army that had been operating 
in Kentucky withdrew into Tennessee, placing itself at Murfreesboro on the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railroad, some thirty miles southeast of Nashville where the Union army of the 
Cumberland was refitting In the last days of 1862 the Union aimy advanced For three days 
the battle raged, and then the Confederates retreated southward toward Chattanooga 


(otirloy Th<. New York Hislorical Society, New York City 


Battle of Muifreesboro, Dec 31,1862—Jan 2, 1863 

Galveston, Texas 

While the Union and Confederate armies were burying the dead at Fredericksburg (see page 
140) and were locked m battle at Murfreesboro (see above ), Confederate gunboats destroyed 
the Federal flotilla at Galveston, and land troops captured the Federal garrison 
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Grant Maneuvers 

Vicksburg was the last great Confederate stronghold on the Mississippi For months Gen U. S. 
Grant had unsuccessfully been attempting its capture 

Rt^bt Vicksburg, Miss , 

in 1862 


The Soijlfurn Jl/uslrulecl Nov H, 1X61 

Early in 1863, Giant moved his army 
to the western side of the Mississippi 
opposite Vicksburg. He tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to cut a canal (.see opjiosile) 
to avoid the Confederate hatteiies 
Finally, the Union gunboats ran past 
the batteries and Grant, retrossing the 
liver, ravaged the country east of 
Vicksburg 

IfN/ie s Vrulet/ \eirvjni/)er Mar 2S, lWj3 





Tiarper s Ifeekly Jun 20, 1863 


Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, was sacked and burned as shown dhouc 



Jlarfiers 'lleekly, Jun 20, 1853 


Then Grant turned west. On May 16 at Champion’s Hill he defeated the Confederate army 
(above) and cooped it up in Vicksburg A siege was on. 
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Chancellorsville 



41‘H.iliIlOMStj tUFilk AMi isL O lU, 


In April, 1863, the Union army still lay on 
the northern side of the Rappahannock op¬ 
posite Fredericksburg, Va , where it had 
been defeated the previous December (see 
page 140) South of the river lay Lee's army 

John D Billings, T^ard lack and Coj^ec 18B8 


On April IT, the Union army began crossing the river to outflank Lee But "Stonewall" Jackson, com 
mancting a corps of Lee’s army, outflanked the Union army. 




In the battle that followed, known as 
Chancellorsville, the Union forces were 
badly beaten, but Lee suffered a dis¬ 
aster in the loss of Jackson, killed in 
the confusion 

Among the more than 17,000 Union 
casualties was A W. Whipple, whom 
we last met leading one of the Pacific 
railroad surveys in 1853 (see page 38) 

£eft Battle of Chancellorsville, 
May 2-4, 1863 


Jlarpers Tl’eekly, M»y 25, 1863 
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Lee Again Marches North 

Following the Battle of Chancellorsville (see page 148), Lee felt strong enough to attempt 
another invasion of the North Marching up the Rappahannock River, he hurried his army 
through Chester Gap into the Shenandoah Valley, routing a Federal army at Winchester and 
sending a remnant hurriedly north of the Potomac. 



7rank Leslie s Vluslrated T^eioipaper, Jul 18, 1863 


At practically the same time another division of Lee’s army was burning the railroad bridge over the Sus¬ 
quehanna River at Columbia, twenty-five miles southeast of Harrisburg The view above shows Union 
Tefiigees on the eastern side of the river Across the river is the village of Wnghtsville, which was in the 
hands of the Confederates 
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Vicksburg 

For SIX weeks the Confederate army m Vicksburg had been under siege (see page 147) 


By infantry attacks and 
mining operations, Grant’s 
army steadily closed m on 
the city 

Opposite is a view of the 
explosion of a Union mine 
under one of the Con¬ 
federate fortifications 
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atid Leaders of ibe Cii»»/ 'liVir Vol III IBSH 

At the same time, Commander Porter’s gunboats pounded the city from the river 
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Desertion 



In both aimies desertion had increased to an 
alarming degree by the beginning of 1863 
Opposite IS a view of the penalty dealt out 
to the captured deserter 


John D BilUngs, JUrd and Loffte 1888 

The Draft 

was put into operation in the 
Confederate states in April, 

186!1 In March, 1863, the 
Federal Government passed a 
draft act including most able- 
bodied men between twenty 
and thirty-five years of age 
and unmarried men to forty- 
five By paying $300 00 or by 
furnishing a substitute, the 
draftee could obtain release 



Jbe Jttustraied London TJeivs, Apr 8, 1865 


Drawing Lots for the Draft 



Draft Riots 

Opposition to the draft 
resulted in outbreaks m a 
number of cities throughout 
the North In New York City 
a not which began in the 
office where the numbers for 
the draft were being drawn 
spread to the entire city. For 
four days burning and looting 
went on despite all the city 
police could do Troops had to 
be called m to restore order 

£e/t Destruction of the 
Provost Marshall’s office m 
New York City during the 
draft riots of July, 1863 

frank Leslie s Jlluslraied Newspaper, 

Jul 3?, 18^3 
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Raiders 

During the summer of 1863 
Col JohnH Morgan led 2,500 
Confederate cavalrymen into 
southern Indiana and Ohio 
He was finally captured, but 
the panic resulting from his 
raid kept Federal troops on the 
noith side of the Ohio who 
might otherwise have been in 
Tennessee (see page 157) 


Jiarfier s Piclorwl J^l^lory 0 / (be grem Rebellion Vol 11 ISftS 

Jbove, Morgan's Raiders 


Capt John S Moshy, Con¬ 
federate ranger, operated in 
northern Virginia and adjacent 
Maryland His objectives 
were Federal supply trams and 
depots. Opposite is a view of 
his men destroying a sutler’s 
train 

Jtarfjcr s It’eekly Sept 5, 1863 


Guerrillas 

On Aug 21, 1863, a band of 
guerrillas or "bushwhackers” 
under William C Quantrill 
raided Lawrence, Kans, storm ^ 

center of the first muttenngs 
of the War (see pages 43-45). |l 
More than 140 people were 1 

killed and most of the town w 

was burned B 


Ruins of Lawrence after 
Quantrill Raid 

IHarpers Ti'eefely, Sept 19, 1863 
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Hastily strung up 
telegraph wires 
kept the respective com¬ 
manders in constant touch 
with Washington or 
Richmond—and with 
other parts of the battle¬ 
fields under their control 

Opposite A field operator 
at the key, while a 
mounted courier waits 


Jraiik LcsIk > TUustratgil yeu^spapcr 

Jill h, m\ 


Setting up a tele¬ 
graph line during an 
action. 


Unrber s Tl’eekly Jan 24, 1863 


Balloons 

were used for recon 
naissance as shown 
opposite 


7rank Ceshe's Vluslraled TJemMpef 
Aug 31, 1861 
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West of Atchison 


With the outbreak of the War, the Southern Overland Mail (see page 72) was moved to the 
central route From Atchison, Kans , on the Missouri River, the stages carried mail and passen¬ 
gers westward through Fort Kearny to Denver, Salt Lake and San Francisco. 


Opposite Overland Stage 
Station at Fort Kearny in 1863 



Coiirleiy, UnKed Slates Signal Corps, Washington, D C 


In the Northwest Capt John Mullan, who had been with Stevens’ survey in 1853 (see pages 34-36), was 
building a government wagon road It ran from Fort Benton, at the head of navigation on the Missouri 
River, SIX hundred miles westward to Walla Walla m Washington Territory. 



Left Fort Benton, where the 
Mullan Road started. 

Capt John Mullan, On The Con 

5fTtitt»t)n Of J Vflitary Hoad Trotn Tort 
li'alfa ii'alla 7o lort Benton 1863 


Coeur d’Alene Mission, 
established by Father DeSmet 
in 1842 in presentday Idaho, 
was on the line of the new 
road 


In 1863 gold was discovered 
in the mountains south of the 
Mullan Road at a place first 
called Alder Gulch but shortly 
renamed Virginia City — bul 
not to be confused with Vir¬ 
ginia City, Nev 

As a result of the discovery of 
gold, a great sprawling new 
territory known as Idaho was 
created—partly out of Wash¬ 
ington Territory on the west 
and partly out of Dakota and 
Nebraska Territories on the 
east and south 



V i 

COEUB D AUf NIT MiasiON IN THt. ftOOKV WOUNTAIN 8 i 

Capt John MunairRrpo'F^» Comirucllan Of A Mllllory Road 7rom Tort WnlU TCalla to ?orl 

Bfiitoit 1863 
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Chattanooga Campaign 


It will be recalled that after the battle at Murfreesboro, the Confederate army m Tennessee 
fell back toward Chattanooga (see page 145) Reinforced by troops released at Vicksburg, the 
Union army now approached Chattanooga From Virginia Lee sent Gen. Longstreet and his 
corps to reinforce the Confederates 


On Chickamauga Creek, a few 
miles southeast of Chatta¬ 
nooga, the battle raged foi 
two days (Sept 19-20, 1863) 
The Union army was defeated 
,and driven into Chattanooga 

Opposite is a view of Federal 
cavalry attempting to burn 
a bridge during the opening 
skirmishes 




From Mottnlatn 0 / (/eorgia 

18«6 

Courte'.Y The Nnshvillc, Chatlanooga & 
St Louis Railway, Nash\ille, Tcnn 

The Union army was again re¬ 
inforced, with Grant himself 
in command At the same time 
the Confederates were weak¬ 
ened by the recently arrived 
Longstreet being sent to Knox¬ 
ville (see page 158). 


Bditlei and Leaders of the Ctvil IPar 
Vol III 1888 

Above Chattanooga from 
Lookout Mountain 

At Lookout Mountain 
(November 24) and Mission¬ 
ary Ridge (November 25) the 
Fedeials won substantial 
victories, The Confederates 
were pushed back to Ringgold, 
Ga —fifteen miles southeast 
of Chattanooga on the railroad 
running to Atlanta 



Tfarlyer s Dec 19, 1863 


Battle of Missionary Ridge, Nov 25, 1863 
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Knoxville 

At the same time the Union army was approaching Chattanooga from the west, another Union 
force, then m Kentucky, was ordered into eastern Tennessee—partly to cut the Confederate 
supply lines, partly to protect Union sympathizers and perhaps to aid at Chattanooga Easily 
occupying Knoxville and clearing Cumberland Gap in its rear, this army turned south toward 
Chattanooga. 


4 
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‘ Cumberland Gap 




s lUt-feiv Ott HI, lWi3 


I'o oppose these troops, Longstreet was detached at a critical moment from the Confederate 
army before Chattanooga. A few miles south of Knoxville he met the Federals and forced them 
back to the town where they took cover in a temporary fortification known as Fort Sanders 
While Longstreet unsuccessfully besieged the Federals at Knoxville, the Confederates were 
defeated at Chattanooga (see page 157). 
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Longbtreet's Assault on Fort Sanders 
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At the Gettysburg battlefield President Lincoln dedicated a national cemetery to the high 
resolve “that government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not p 
from the earth”—and the crowd applauded without enthusiasm. 
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Prisoners of War 

The winter wss dreary enough in camp, but far worse in the military prisons 

By the end of the War there 
were about 200,000 Confed¬ 
erates confined in Northern 
military prisons and about the 
same number of Union soldiers 
confined in Southern military 
prisons 

Left Libby Prison at Rich¬ 
mond—used primarily for 
captured Union officers The 
building was crowded and 
provisions were scarce 

From a phoiograph hy Maihm B Brady Courlay The National Archives, Washington, D C 

At the Northern military 
prison situated on Rock Island 
in the Mississippi River, more 
than three hundred Confed¬ 
erate prisoners died in a single 
month Insufficient food and 
clothing was the standard 
charge which the Southerners 
made against the Northern 
prisons. 

Ritlhl Rock Island Military 
Prison 


Andersonville Prison, in southwestern Georgia, became a favorite “atrocity” story in Not them propa¬ 
ganda However, the sudden influx of great numbers of prisoners, together with the breakdown of sup¬ 
plies due to Sherman’s invasion, were more responsible for the bad conditions than any intentional neglect 



Lafayeitt Rogan, Diarv <'>/ J CoH|«ferflle 1864 

CvuTiay Illinois Sute Historical Library, Springfield 




Andersonville Prison 
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The Sanitary Commission 

had been created by the United States Government in 1861 for the care of sick and wounded 
Union soldiers and dependent families of soldiers Its work was supported by private contribu¬ 
tions and more particularly by Sanitary Fairs. 

Below The opening of the Metropolitan Sanitary Fair in New York in 1864 
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The Red River Campaign 

Missouri, Arkansas, and most of Louisiana had been subjugated by the Union armies; the 
Mississippi ran “unvexed to the sea,” but up the Red River in northern Louisiana there was 
still unconquered Confederate territory Early in 1864 a Union force of troops and gunboats 
started up the river. Below is a view of the gunboats as they reached Alexandria, seemingly 
well on their way toward Shreveport 




Trrfjife L^s/ie i Ifljislralffd T^ew’s/in^ifr Apr 30 IH64 

The boats grounded and the army started on alone At Sabine Cross Roads (or Mansfield) a 
Confederate army met the oncoming Federals, defeated them, and forced them back. 


*.v V 
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7rn«fc s Jllusiratfd ?]eu’sfMpfr May 7, 1864 


Then arose another difficulty The gunboats could not retreat, for they were stuck in the mud. 
However, by building dams with open channels (see below ), the boats were finally worked 
down the river—but the campaign was a dismal failure. 
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Grant Crosses the Rapidan 

Success at Vicksburg and at Chattanooga had 
made Gen U S. Grant the man of the hour 
On Mar 9, 1864, he was commissioned Lieu¬ 
tenant-General in command of all the Union 
armies. Leaving Gen. W T. Sherman to con¬ 
tinue the attack in Georgia (see page 157), 
Grant established his headquarters at Culpep¬ 
per, Va, north of the Rapidan River. South 
of that river lay the Confederate Army of 
Northern Virginia under Gen. R E. Lee 
Grant had 116,000 men well fed and well 
equipped, Lee had 64,000 half-starved men 
with weak horses and with dwindling supplies 

Right Gen U S Grant 

BflU/es and Leaders of the Cintl ll'ar Vol IV 188H 



On May 4, Grant’s army 
began crossing the Rapidan 
and moving into an area 
appropriately named The 
Wilderness, close fo where the 
Battle of Chancellorsvtlle had 
taken place a year before 
(see page 148). 


7rank LeiUe Illustrated 7lewspat)er. May 38, 1864 


Grant Crossing the Rapidan 

Promptly Lee was in front of 
the Union army For three 
days from May 5 to May 7, in 
a tangle of scrub trees and 
burning underbrush, the two 
armies fought Then Grant 
sideslipped around Lee’s right 
to Spotsylvania—some miles 
nearer Richmond—where the 
battle raged even more 
fiercely 


The Wilderness 

and Leaders of Ibe Cfuli War 
Vol IV 1888 
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Closing In On Richmond 


If Uuh . if***!• -i i 

4- ->■ /-7*r' { M K -I‘A t, 
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As the main Union army 
approached Richmond 
from the Rapidan, another 
was taking position on the 
James River to the south¬ 
east of the city. Left is a 
view of their encampment. 
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TfAitk Le$Ue s llhistralfd Tiewspaper 

jbI 2, \m 

While the infantry 
struggled at Spotsylvania, 
Giant's cavaliy circled 
back of Lee and attempted 
a surprise attack on 
Richmond. "Jcb" Stuart, 
the Confederate leader, 
went in hot pursuit 
Stuart's boys saved Rich¬ 
mond, but Stuart was 
killed in the fray. 
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Courtesy, Virginii Military Inslilule, Uxmgton, Va 


l o cut Lee’s supply lines, 
Union troops from west- 
P' / ^ ern Virginia poured into 

the Shenandoah Valley 
At New Market a Confed- 
erate force, made up in part 
cadets from the Virginia 
Military Institute, admin- 
istered a sound beating to 
, the Federals, who some- 
jpF* '. what later were driven 

I back into western Virginia 

& **”' Cadet Corps of the Virginia 

Military Institute at the Battle 
of New Market, May 15,1864 
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Sherman Advances on Atlanta 

At the same time that Grant was fighting his way through The Wilderness toward Richmond 
(see page 163), Gen. Sherman, in command of the Union army that we left south of Chat¬ 
tanooga (see page 157), began a push toward Atlanta. 


The natural route was down the Western & 
Atlantic Railroad. Opposite is a view of 
Buzzard’s Roost Gap, through which the 
line passed and which the Confederates had 
strongly fortified. 

Har/iers Weekly May II, 1864 


A turning movement forced the Confeder¬ 
ates back to Resaca, Ga , on the Oostanaula 
River in northwestern Georgia. There on 
May 15a brisk battle occurred (see below) 




Again the Confederates re¬ 
treated and Sherman followed 
Opposite is a view of baggage 
wagons crossing the railroad 
tracks at Resaca during the 
night after the battle. 

yrenk leslie s llhislraled 

Sept 10, 1864 
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From llpunlaut Cani[)iittfns of Qearqia 1886 
C oiirtesy, The Nashville, Chattanooga tk St 
Louts Railway, Nashville, Tenn 
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“If It Takes All Summer" 

*v 

We left Grant and Lee in a bloody grip at Spotsylvania (see page 163). Despite appalling 
losses, Grant vowed he would Vfight it out on this line, if it takes all summer ” Again he pushed 
around Lee’s right, and again—on the North Anna River—Grant found Lee m front of him 










Jrank LaUe s ‘Jlluslrated Jun 1864 

Battle of Cold Harbor 

Again Grant wheeled around Lee’s right—and crossed to the south side of the James River, 
threatening Petersburg and the railroads which brought supplies to Richmond from the south. 
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Worjier s M'tekly. Jol 9, IHM 




Jbove, Grant crossing the James River. 
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Blockade Runners 

Wilmington, N C , guarded by Fort Fisher at the mouth of the Cape Fear River, still defied 
the Federal blockading fleet Beloiw is a view of the British blockade runner J~{cihsci entering 
the river under the protecting guns of the fort, while the Federal gunboats (shown on the 
extreme left) dared not come within range 



7he JllusIrated London Tieios, Jan 33, 1864 


The Kearsarge-A/ahama Fight 

As early as June, 1861, the Confederacy was buying armed cruisers in England In the summer 
of 1862, the Alabama sailed from Liverpool despite the protests of the United States Minister. 
Within two years she had done over $6,000,000 worth of damage to Federal shipping 


In June, 1864, the 
Alabama and the 
U S.S. Xearsarge 
met off the port of 
Cherbourg, France, 
and fought it out. 
The Alabama was 
sunk. 

Opposite IS a view of 
the battle 

hrorn a print by Currier & Ives, 1864 

(ouriciy The Manners’ Museum, Newport News, Va 



The Shenandoah 

In the following September an¬ 
other Confederate cruiser, the 
Shenandoah (shown right), put 
out from England. Before the War 
ended, she captured Union ship¬ 
ping valued at almost a million 
and a half dollars. 

J Thomas Scharf, Jffsiory of ibe Confederate States 
Tfavy t886 
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The Confederates Invade Maryland 

To ease the pressure on Richmond (see page 166), the Confederate forces in the Shenandoah 
Valley crossed the Potomac into Maryland. Below is a view of a captured train being plundered. 



'hank Leslie s lllkSlMleil \cK’sf>rtf>cr Jul 30, 1864 


On July 9, at the Monocacy River, a few miles south of Frederick, the Confederates routed a 
small Union army that disputed their passage and marched toward Washmgton 


Opposite View near 
Washington on July 11 
as the Confederate army 
threatened the Capital. 


Washington was too 
strong for the invading 
army, but the threat 
served its purpose in draw 
ing off troops from the 
Union armies around 
Richmond. 

Aug 13, 1864 


Riyht Union troops being 
embarked at City Point on 
the James River to relieve 
Washington. 

hank Leslie s Vluslraled Veu^spafier, 

Aitg 6, 1864 
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The Siege of Petersburg 

As we have seen (page 166), 
Grant was now (the middle of 
June, 1864) before Petersburg, 
twenty miles south of Richmond 
Opposite is a view of Grant and 
his staff during a council of war at 
this period. Direct attacks on the 
Confederate line having failed, the 
operations settled down to a siege 
including mining. 



Jrank £eslte i JUuifratcd T'Jcitfspafier, Jul 16, 1864 




Cowricjy, The National Archives, ^X^ashington, D C 


!Hflrf>er s Aug 30, 1864 


On July 30 a mine under the 
Confederate fortifications was 
touched off as shown above 
There was a terrific explosion 
creating what was dubbed 
"The Crater,” but in the ensu¬ 
ing attack the Federals were 
decisively repulsed. 

£eft One of the casualties. 
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fruNfe Leslie \ TuiisSr^Ifd ‘SewH^^tr Dec 17, 18M 


Atlanta as seen by its captors Sept 1, 1864 

For another six weeks Sherman cut one supply line after another. On September 1, the Confed 
erates evacuated the city, and Sherman telegraphed Lincoln, "Atlanta is ours, and fairly won. 


Atlanta Falls 


As Grant drew his lines before Petersburg in 
Virginia, Sherman was steadily forcing the Con- 
i •'■i federates back toward Atlanta, the railroad 
mjn center of western Georgia (see page 165) At 
Kenesaw Mountain, twenty-five miles north of 
Atlanta, the Confederate army made a deter- 
mined stand Sherman attempted a frontal attack 
but was repulsed with heavy loss Opposite is a 
view of a Confederate battery dragging its guns 
up Kenesaw Mountain to help repel Sherman 
(June 27, 1864). 

jfjg Xitiii€^au* (gazette Maj 15, 188*1 


7f4ff»er \ Ueelely Aup H, Itki-I 

Two weeks later Sherman s army was crossing the Chattahoochee River (see above) , ten miles 
north of Atlanta, and the Confederate defenders were pushed back to the doomed city 
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Battle of Mobile Bay 



Mobile, Ala , protected by Forts Morgan and Games at the mouth of Mobile Bay on the Gulf 
of Mexico, was one of the few remaining ports where blockade runners could safely bring in 
supplies and take out cotton 

On Aug 5,1864, a Union fleet of ironclads and wooden 
vessels under the command of Admiral David G Far- 
ragut forced its way past Fort Morgan through a chan¬ 
nel filled with torpedoes and protected by the Confed¬ 
erate ram Tennessee 


Farragut is said to have lashed himself to the mast of his 
flagship, and when warned that there were torpedoes , 
ahead, shouted, "Damn the torpedoes ” 

Subsequently William Page, the portrait painter, poitiayed the 
scene as shown opposite The painting was later presented to ii, 
the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia ^ 


Xorper » llVeklv Apr H, 1868 
I 


Trank Leslie s Jlliistraled T^eivspaper, Sept 1864 


The Tennessee did considerable 
damage to the fleet, but in the end 
both it and the fort were forced to 
surrender. The port of Mobile 
was sealed. 



JIarfifr's Weekly, Sept 17, 1864 


Farragut’s Fleet Bombarding Fort Morgan 
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In the Valley 

The descent upon Washington from the Shenandoah Valley in July (see page 168) resulted 
a large concentration of Union troops in the lower Valley under Gen. Phil Sheridan 


7rank Leshe s Illustrated 'T^ewspaper Oct 3<l, 1864 


A Cavalry Clash in the Shenandoah Valley 

For a month Sheridan raided the rich barns and farms of the Valley, Then on October 19 at 
Cedar Creek near Strasburg, the Confederates struck—while Sheridan was absent on a visit to 
Washington At first the Federals were routed, but Sheridan hurried to the front, rallied his 
troops and drove the Confederates back. The poem "And Sheridan Twenty Miles Away” 
was based on this action. 



7rgnk Uiltes Illustrated Tiewspaper, Nov 113 , 1864 

Confederate Attack at Cedar Creek, Oct. 19, 1864 
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At Richmond 

On the James River 
Confederate batteries 
kept Federal gunboats 
at a respectful distance 


Below Allatoona Pass 




From TfoufUtnn Campaigns of Qeorgia 1886 

Coiirlwy The Nashville, Chattanooga & St Louis Railway, Nashville, Tenn 

in Missouri 


7be Jllublrated Condon Theirs. Oct 23, 1864 

In Georgia 

After the fall of Atlanta 
(see page 170), the Con¬ 
federate army doubled 
back on Sherman’s supply 
line from Chattanooga. 

J Sherman followed, and at 
Allatoona Pass, thirty-five 
miles north of Atlanta, 
there occurred on October 
5 a sharp engagement after 
which the Confederates 
again marched northward, 
and again Sherman 
followed. 


Sterling Price made a final bid 
for Confederate control in 
1864 For three days (October 
21-23) and from Inde¬ 
pendence to Westport 
(present Kansas City) the 
battle raged Price was 
defeated, but in the view 
opposite, made by a Union 
participant, we see a Union 
detachment making a very un¬ 
dignified withdrawal to a 
position probably not 
previously prepared 

Prom a sketch by S ] Reader 

CoHrlesy, Kansas State Historical Society, 

Topeka 
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The Presidential Election of 1864 

The Republicans, under the name of the Union National Convention, had met at Baltimore on 
June 7 —as Grant was passing from the held of Cold Harbor towards the James River (see 
page 166) Lincoln was renominated for the Presidency and Andrew Johnson, Union Demo¬ 
crat of Tennessee, was named for the Vice Presidency 



Jrank Laltt ^ Itlu^iraled Mewspaf>er, Sept 17, 1864 


Nomination of McClellan at Chicago, 1864 


The Democrats met at Chicago on August 29 and for the Presidency nominated George Mc¬ 
Clellan, former Commander in Chief of the Union armies (see page 129). 



i Tiew-spapfr |>fc 3, 1864 


Soldiers Voting, Army of the Potomac, Nov 8, 1864 

Lincoln received 212 electoral votes as against 21 for McClellan. Lincoln's popular majority 
was 494,567 in a total vote of 4,166,537. 
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Sherman’s March to the Sea 

After following the retreating Confederates into eastern Alabama (see page 173) Sherman 
turned back to Atlanta and began his famous march to the sea. 

On November 11 he cut (| 

the telegraph line connect- \ 

ing his army with Wash- ■ J 

ington His supply line had / 

already been cut by the L: i i' '' '>: 

Confederates in northern > T,^ 

Georgia. 


Hi^hl Sherman sending his 
last telegram before cutting 
the wires and abandoning all 
communication with the 
North 


BjiMfci and Leaders oj ibe Ciuit H'ar 
Vol IV 1888 




■ I 


Vr ^ 








imi ■ ■ 

-I'l' 





4h- - - •* 

, _ ^-1 7 '' - The inhabitants of Atlanta 

had been ordered out of 
" the city. On November 15 

Sherman ordered Atlanta 
1 burned "Behind us/’ 
wrote Sherman, “lay 
a Atlanta smouldering and 
in ruins, the black smoke 
rising high in air and 
hanging like a pall over 
the ruined city ’’ 


Tlarper s Ptclonal 'History of Ibe ^reat 
r J^ebellion Vol 11 1868 


Onward, burning, plundering and destroying, Sherman’s army marched eastward across 
Georgia toward the sea. 






Jlorlwr ^ TPeekly, Jan 7, 1865 


Sherman’s Army Moving out of Atlanta, Nov 15, 1864 
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As Sherman Marched 


Sheridan was winning 
control in the Shenandoah 
Valley Opposite is a view 
of his troops drawing 
their pay—at night in a 
tent. 




South of Petersburg (see 
page 169) Grant was 
steadily extending his 
lines Right is a view of 
Union troops destroying a 
bridge on the Petersburg 
& Weldon Railroad—vital 
supply line from the south. 


Jraiil! £eslte s Jlhijiraltd Weuupoper Dec 31,1864 


The Confederate army which had moved northward after the fall of Atlanta (see page 173) 
now, instead of following Sherman back to Atlanta, pushed into central Tennessee 


After a bloody repulse at 
Franklin, Tenn, the Confed- 

I erates approached Nashville, 
where on Dec 15, 1864, the 
reinforced Union forces 
delivered a crushing attack. 
The following day the Con¬ 
federates were driven in 
disorder from the held This 
action ended the war in the 
Tennessee region 

•Ce/t Battle of Nashville 

' Harper's Weekly, J»n 14, 1865 


Jlarpers U’eeltlv Nos 5,1864 
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JirdMfe Illustrated Tiewspaper. Mar t8, 1865 

Hordes of liberated slaves tramped along with the troops 


Ri^ht is a view of 
Sherman's troops burning 
the Central of Georgia 
Railroad bridge over the 
Ogeechee River on 
November 30 ,1864. 




Frinlr l-.slit ' IIJiiMifl'tl "Vtii'j'Jpt'', 
1,111 U !«« 




a ._ 


M I 



On December 10, 

I- I ' p Sherman was before 

'"''i Savannah—and ten days 
!•. i«.' hi defending Con¬ 

federate army evacuated 
the city Sherman had 
reached the sea and made 
,5’ contact with the United 
States Navy. 

JIarher s Weekly Jan 14, 186J 
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Pacifying the Sioux 

Following the Minnesota outbreak of 1862 (see page 141), the Sioux fled into Dakota 
___ \ Territory 




' I following year two 

'' expeditions marched 


sisex. 








( oiirtPsY, MinnLJiota Historical Society, St Paul 

Fort Abercrombie, Dakota Territory, 1863 



against them—one from 
Minnesota and another 
from Iowa. The Indians 
were defeated in several 
engagements but escaped 
to the western side of the 
Missouri River. 






>lur/»er ^ Wfiffc/v Oct 3! 1Hti3 


Gen Sully s Attack on Sioux at White Stone Hill, Dakota Territory, Sept 3, 1863 


In 1864 Gen. Sully again 
went into the Dakota 
country and at Killdeer 
Mountain, west of the 
Missouri River, inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Sioux. 
Meanwhile Congress had 
confiscated the Sioux 
Reservation in Minnesota 
without providing hunting 
grounds elsewhere. The 
stage was set for the Red 
Cloud War of 1866-68 
(see page 205). 


C * » ' 



,0,* 


... (S vtu-iiffu I'.'i ts. fijrt'icM 




Cmiriny. Mlnnosoia Huloricat SoUeiy, St, Pttul 

Battle of Killdeer Mountain 
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Montana Territory 

As we have seen (page 155), Idaho Territory v/as created in 1863 A year later more gold 
discoveries called for more civil government, and in 1864 Montana Territory was carved out 

of the too large Idaho ,, 7— ' " ! 


The need for a stronger local authority in 
the mining towns of Montana is illus¬ 
trated by the case of Joseph Slade, a “bad 
man when drunk ” Arrested, he pulled 
out his gun and defied the court. The 
vigilance committee of Virginia City 
hanged him. 


, ^ I 









-w 


The State of Nevada 'V 

To give President Lincoln the votes neces- .3 

sary for congressional approval of the fw ''I ^ 

proposed Thirteenth Amendment (see ;|| 

pag^e 183) Nevada was admitted as a 

state late in 1864. Thus had grown the ' \ \ \ ■ 

silver mine at the Washoe Mountain (see 

pages 94 and 120) ■ 


\ ' - -. ■ “V 


si.\i)e nc rMNc, Till, roi rt 


John W Clampill, 

^Lhoe.s Troni The Kotity Jllounlrtiits IKHH 






ILl 





ilMfuji*' aLi^ 



Gould and Curry Works at 
Virginia City, Nev 

John Koss Brouni., Ilhll!lllllrc^ in Ihe 
J|m(.he Ci'iiiilrv 1W>‘J 


Sand Creek 

The Indians had been raiding the stage and freight lines east of Denver. Black Kettle’s village 
of Cheyennes had camped 




From a pamting by Robert Lindncux 
tpurlesy The State Historical Society of 
rnlotado, Denver 
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Oil 


By 1865 the new oil industry in northwestern Pennsylvania (see page 143) was competing 
with the War for headlines. 




Trout £es/ie s l/Zuslrrtled ^'eu»s/ni(»cr 
Jan 21, 1861 

Shipment was made in 
barrels—for the most part 
loaded on barges and 
floated down the Alle¬ 
gheny River to Pittsburgh 


7r(tnk Ceslie s Vluslralcd 7<eivi>{)(iper, 
Jan 28, 1865 













The Fall of Fort Fisher 

To Lee ‘ryinp to hold Richmond, the supplies that ran the blockade into Wilmington N C 
„„ the Cape Fear River, were al important To Grant, trying to take Richmond, the captu e of 

Wilmington was a so important. Fort Fisher, guarding the river entrance, was the key to the 
City (see page 167). ' ^ 
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Bummers 

As Grant tightened hts grip on .Richmond and as Fort Fisher fell, Sherman started north 
from Savannah through South Carolina (see page 177) . 



Left Sherman's army 
crossing the Salkehatchie 
River, sixty miles inland 
from Charleston. 


?{ftrpef i Heekly. Mar A, 1865 

Sherman ordered his army 
to live off the country. 
Discipline was lax. 
Thousands of Negroes 
followed the army, Strag¬ 
gling soldiers, known as 
“bummers," looted and 
burned without restraint. 

Right “Bummers” at 
work. 


Jiin 17, 1865 

On Feb. 17,1865, the 
army reached Columbia, 
the capital of South 
Carolina. 

Opposite IS a view of its 
fate. “Having utterly 
ruined Columbia,” said 
Sherman, “the right wing 
began its march north¬ 
ward.” 


Jiarper s Tl'eekly Apr 8, 1865 
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At the Federal Capital 

To give constitutional sanction to the Emancipation Proclamation (see page 144) resolutions 
for an amendment abolishing slavery had been introduced in Congress early in 1864 but had 
failed of passage Now, on Jan. 31, 1865, the necessary votes were secured (see page 179) for 
what became the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 


Rulhl Scene in Motive ol 
Rcpie-.entnti\Cb on anmiunce- 
rneiil ('t pnssnuc ot the i eso- 
liitinn foi aincnilmcnt lo the 
Constitution, Ian .t 1, ISfn 


;■ ‘ 


4 ' 






. ' ■ y-i 








W ijc ^ S S ■">11 , W. I '.'.I tl 1 wl> IH 

On Maicli I PiesideiU I iiuoln took ilie oath of 
othcc loi a second teim 

'i.i'i/s 1‘t.as v\ IS sip5 

/k'l'oio The innimuuiiion took place vvliile Giant 
was (‘nciicliny Lee at kitlimond and Shciman seas 
mniching into \>onh Caiolina 


-r 
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Bentonvilie 


■^A K j g 

\M-k 
iJm „ 


m 












On came Sherman’s army 
through North Carolina— 
making roads and destroy¬ 
ing roads as it advanced 


Bfltllfi and Leaders oj Iht Liui/ War Vol IV ltJ88 

Ri^ht Sherman’s army destroying a railroad 






* 




M 


m 






and CeadsTi, of the Cii>il War Vol IV 1888 


lil'c, 


The army was followed by a growing 
horde of “contrabands.” 

BiJlllei and Leaders oj the CiuiJ War Vol IV 1888 

At Bentonvilie a forlorn Confederate force made a desperate attempt to stop Sherman, but his 
army pushed on _ 
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The Break-up Of An Army 

Let’s plan after the evacuation of Richmond ^as to move south and join the army that was still 
attempting to stop Sherman’s march northward But he was constantly forced to the west, his 





m. 



Jhove Capture of 
Confederate guns and 
wagon train on Apr. 5, 
1865. 



I soldiers were without food, 
Grant, with greatly superior 
' forces, was steadily on his 
flank, and through battle 
loss and desertion his army 
was fast going to pieces. 


Right. Surrender of a 
Confederate corps on 
April 6. 











On the night of April 8 in 
the vicinity of Appomat¬ 
tox Court House, some 
seventy-five miles west of 
Richmond, the remainder 
of Lee’s army was practi¬ 
cally surrounded by 
Union troops 


£.eft The Confederates 
destroying the railroad 
and their own gun 
carriages. 

All illustrations on this page arc from Bdl 
ties and Leaders o/ the Civil 'li’nr Vol iV 
1888 
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Appomattox 


On April 7 Grant had 
addressed a note to Lee 
proposing his surrender 
But Lee still hoped By the 
morning of April 9 all 
hope was gone The two 
generals met at the 
McLean house in 
Appomattox Court 
House village 



THE VILLAGE OF Al'l'OMATTOX COUIIT IlOL'SK. TIIL SIiLEAA HOUSE 
OK THE EIGHT FROM A WAU-TIMK SKETCH. 


avd Leaders of the Cwtl War Vol IV 1888 



Bdtl/es Leaders nf (he Cim/ II «r Vol IV 1888 


Above Scene of the meeting between Lee and Grant Gen. Lee is seated at the left. Grant 
IS seated at the right, pen in hand, outlining the terms of surrender, which were honorable and 
generous 


Rf()bt The Confederate 
army receiving the 
announcement of the 
surrender 


Seventeen days later the 
army opposing Sherman in 
North Carolina also sur¬ 
rendered The War was 
over. 



JUrptrs If'teHy Nov J, lUOS 
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Lincoln Assassinated 

On the night of Apr, 14, 1865, when seated in a box at Ford's Theater in Washington, Presi 
dent Lincoln was shot by John Wilkes Booth. 


liji ^7^’ Opposite IS a view as the 

V '‘IrS r '' 5rl • '' !■ ' I assassin leaped to the Stage 

: I’’ k Li • ill ‘ . (?> following the fatal shot. 




The President died on the following morning, 
and Andrew Johnson, the Vice President, took 
the oath of office as President of the United 
States, announcing that he would letain Lin¬ 
coln’s cabinet and continue his policies. 


Ri^bt President Andrew Johnson 


Hiar/ir'. II fcMy Apr 


ikki 


From a photograph b> Mathew B Brady 
In the collection of Roy A Meredith 


1 rom X photograph by Mathew B Brady In the collection of Roy A Meredith 

President Lincoln’s Funeral Procession at Washington 
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Capture of Jefferson Davis 

Meanwhile, what of the President of the late Confederate States of America? 

With the fall of Richmond, 

Davis fled hrst to Danville, 

Va , then, after Lee’s sur¬ 
render, southward through 
the Carolinas. 


The 3llu\lrateii Lo/idmi Jul 22, 

Left Davis signing official 
(Confederate) orders by 
the roadside 

The Lotiilmi Jul 22 


On May 10, at Irwmville, 
Ga , Davis was captured 
by Federal cavalry. 

Below is a view of Davis entering a Federal ambulance ordered to convey him to Fortress 
Monroe, Va , where he was to be conhned as a state prisoner 
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The Grand Review 


The victorious Union armies made their last march on May 23 and 24 past the reviewing stand 
where sat President Johnson^ past the cheering thousands who lined the streets of YC^ashington. 



Left Grandstand in front 
of the Executive Mansion 
President Johnson with his 
cabinet and Gen. Grant 
watching the Grand Re¬ 
view. 


\ rom i photograph hy Mathew B Brady 
In iht collection of Roy A Meredith 

Right. Sherman’s veterans 
crossing the Long Bridge 
into Washington for the 
Grand Review on May 24. 


delouK Sherman’s foragers 
and “bummers” (see 
page 182) passing in the 
Grand Review. 



Jiin 10 IKt)^ 



Frank Ltshf h )un 10 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

1865-1868 

The war to keep the South m the Union had ended without any agreed upon plan as to how the 
seceded states and people or the recently freed slaves were to be brought back into the Union. 

] OnMay 29, 1865, Presi- 

dent Johnson issued a 

''iK, 0 ‘ ■ T' Th' ' i . proclamation of amnesty, 

p> " but excepted many of the 

' ; ‘•t ' Confederate leaders and 

people of wealth At the 
“I same time he stipulated 
^ that these excepted per¬ 
sons might make personal 
application for pardon, 
which many did 


; Td 


8F' 



Xdrpcfi TlfeJfly Oct 14, 1865 


President Johnson Pardoning Confederates at the White House 


• F I I I 

1» ' - v, '!•>-» ‘•j ^ 

."■r *>■ '•I'flf jn: 


Despite the vast destruc¬ 
tion of property in the 
South, It appeared that a 
reasonably quick resto¬ 
ration would take place. 
New buildings were re¬ 
placing the rums in 
Columbia, Atlanta and 
other cities. 

OpfFOMte Rebuilding in 
Columbia, S C 

JlitrfFfrs KVefelv Jul 31. 1864 


>■ ^ 












. -P ■ 
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On the Southern Plantations 

the situation was tempo¬ 
rarily acute. Families that 
had lived in an atmosphere 
of wealth and refinement 
were in many cases re¬ 
duced to abject poverty. 



Jrank CesUe s Ollustrated V^ewspaper, Feb 23, 1967 


The former slaves were a problem Accustomed to being taken care of, they did not know how 
to take care of themselves All too often they interpreted freedom as meaning that they would 
be fed without having to work. 



The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
created by Congress in 
1865 to feed, instruct and 
to aid the Negroes in sup¬ 
porting themselves, prob¬ 
ably did more harm than 
good. 

J T Trowbridge, Jl Piclure of Ibe Dcso 
lated Stales aud tbe o/ Restoration 

1868 


Slowly, however, either 
on the old plantations or 
on small farms of their 
own, the Negroes began 
to find work that sup¬ 
ported them and again 
made the land productive. 

Picking Cotton 

Horlier s TPttkly, Feb I, 1867 
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In the North 



a great burst of prosperity followed the close of the war. 


From a pimling by Eastman Johnson Courttsy, The Toledo Museum of Art, Ohio 


The seed corn that 
“Cramp” shelled during 
the winter of 1864 (while 
"Sonny’s” father was at 
Petersburg) yielded a 
bumper crop in 1865 and 
brought good prices. 


The grain tbat flowed into 
New York harbor was car¬ 
ried to Europe by a steady 
procession of ships— 
which in turn brought to 
our shores tens of thou¬ 
sands of new citizens, 
many of whom helped to 
settle the West and to 
raise still more grain 
(see pages 227, 283 
and 293). 
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Oil 

Among the booming northern industries, oil was giving promise of its future importance In the 
few years since Drake’s Well opened the hidden reservoirs (see page 143), derricks had spread 
over a wide area in northwestern Pennsylvania. Below is a typical scene. 



Courtesy, Drake Well Memorial Park, Titusville, Pa 






Tiarper s 'Jl’eekly, Nov 75, 1865 


As shown above tanks were used for storing oil that could not be 
shipped immediately. 




Kerosene lamps came into common use. Opposite is a typical one 
of the period. 

CoHrlesy, The New York Hittonal Society, New York City 
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iia stoftAfri" 


From a lithografh by Kimmel and lorsicr 
Courtesy, The New York Historical Society, 
New York City 


The Cable 


Following the failure of 
the Atlantic Cable in 1858 
(see page 70) , Cyrus W. 
Field refused to admit 
defeat although the war 
stopped operations tem¬ 
porarily In 1865 anew 
cable was being laid, only 
to break in mid-ocean 
However, the following 
year success crowned the 
effort and the Atlantic 
Telegraph became a fact 
Opposite Arrival of the 
Cable in Newfoundland. 
July 27, 1866. 


Elevators 

Elisha Graves Otis, whose elevator fac¬ 
tory we saw in 1853 (page 8), died in 
1861. His sons continued the business, 
making improvements in the elevator, 
which made the construction of ever taller 
buildings feasible. 

Otis Steam Elevator of about 1865 

Otii Elevator Company, New York City 


An Elevated Railway 


In 1866-67 the first ele¬ 
vated railway in America 
was built in New York. 

It ran from Battery Place 
up Ninth Avenue to 30th 
Street. Opposite is a view 
made in 1868. 
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The Hoosac Tunnel 

In \ve<:tcrn Massacluisftts 

a tunnel, started in 18 5 5 

hy a local railroad, was 

being driven through the ^ 

Hoosac Mountains—to 

improve railroad connec- k 

tions between Boston and 

the west and compete with 

the water-level route west 

from New York. 


1 














y^arper's Weekly, Dec 5, 1868 

Entrance to the Hoosac Tunnel in 1868 
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Pullmans 

In 1865 at Chicago, George M. Pullman (see 
page 74) built—from the ground up—a sleep¬ 
ing car which embodied the basic principles 
upon which all Pullmans since have been 
made. An interior view is shown ri^ht. 


Courteiy, The Pullman Company, Chicago, Ill 

The Pioneer 


Three years later Pullman designed a dining 
car which he named the “Delmonico.” It was 
operated on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Cejt 

CoMrlMy, The Pullman Company, Chicago, 111 


Railroads 

On the New York & New Haven Railroad the accommodation tram arrived at Stratford at 
9:45 A. M. 


From a painting by Edward Lamson Henry, 
courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 

The citizens of Stratford 
will forgive Mr Henry 
for the mountains He 
was an artist, not a geog- 
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The Pacific Railroad 

Following the surveys of 1853 (see pages 34-39), there was so much rivalry between the 
southern and the central routes that no progress was made toward actual building. But in 1862, 
with the South out of the Union, Congress incorporated the Union Pacific Railroad to build 
westward along the central route until it met the Central Pacific Railroad at the California state 
line For each mile of road built Congress offered 6,400 acres of public land and a loan of from 
$16,000 to $48,000 per mile, according to the terrain, which loan was to be a first mortgage 
on the road. 



Albert D Richardson, Beyond ibe 7Tom the great Ktuer to the great Ocean 1867 

Building the Union Pacific west from Omaha 

When even this liberal offer failed to at¬ 
tract capital, Congress, in 1864, doubled 
the land grant and made the loan a sec¬ 
ond mortgage on the road, and the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific was authorized to build 150 
miles eastward from the California line 

These concessions attracted the neces¬ 
sary capital and building began in ear¬ 
nest. The first rails westward from 
Omaha were laid in July, 1865—follow¬ 
ing the northerly side of the Platte River. 

At the same time the Central Pacific be¬ 
gan building eastward over the Sierras 
from Sacramento Opposite is a view of 
the Central Pacific railhead in 1865 at 
Auburn, Calif., thirty-five miles north¬ 
east of Sacramento 



Cowrksy, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, Cahf 
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The Overland Stage 

While the rails of the new Union Pacific were being laid westward from Omaha, the Overland 
Stage still carried the passengers and the mail between the Missouri River and California. As 
we have seen (page 155), the line was moved north m 1861 with Atchison, Kans., as its 
eastern terminus 




Courlwy, The Atchison Charniber of Commerce, Alchison, Kans 


Above. Commercial Street in Atchison in 1866. From a sketch by William M. Merrick 

Ben Holladay had pur¬ 
chased the stage line and 
the mail contract in 186*2. 

Opposite is a view of the 
stage leaving Atchison m 
1866. 


The route was north¬ 
westerly through Seneca, 
Kans. (see page 95), to 
Fort Kearny on the Platte 
River, from which point 
it followed the old Oregon 
Trail along the southerly 
side of the Platte, opposite 
the new railroad, as far as 
Julesburg (Colo ) . There 
the Oregon Trail turned 
northward towards Scotts 
Bluff, while the Overland 
Stage route turned south¬ 
ward toward Denver. 


!Hdr|)er's Tfeefcly, Jan 27, 1866 



CouTltjy, United Suia Sipnal Conn, 'WMhlngton, D C 

Fort Keamy 
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The Overland Stage (Continued) 


Arriving at Denver, the 
traveller found a grov/mg 
city with busy streets as 
shown right. 



Courtesy, The Slate Historical Society of Colorado, Denver 


Blake Street, Denver, 1865 



TJarper's Weekly, Jan 27, )866 


Housed m the same build¬ 
ing with the office of the 
Overland was the banking 
firm of C. A. Cook to 
which—as shown at the 
left —the miners brought 
their gold dust. 



Courtesy Stokes CollecHon, The New York Public Llbgiry 

General View of Denver, Colo., 1865 
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Indian Fury 

With the coming of spring (1865) 
the whole middle frontier was m 
flames Isolated settlers were wiped 
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J P Dunn, Jr , 'Massacres Of jbe 
Mcuntains 18S6 


Emigrant trains were cap¬ 
tured. The men were killed 
outright or tortured to 
death. Women, if cap¬ 
tured, suffered worse than 
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Charles Richard Tuttle, IHistory of Border 
Wars of Jwo Centurtes 1874 




Burning the captives over 
a slow fire was but one of 
the milder methods of 
torture practiced by the 
Indians. 


Charlw Richard Tuttle, History of Border 
Wdrs of 7100 Centuries 1874 
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Attacks On The Telegraph 

From lulesburg (Colo) to South Pass the old Oregon Trail ran north of the Overland Stage 
route. The telegraph line (see pages 97 and 119) followed the Oregon Trail and was guarded 
by detachments of soldiers at various stations along the way. 



Left. Deer Creek Station 
on the telegraph line 
eighty miles west of Fort 
Laramie. Note the line of 
poles. Along them ran 
the single wire that gave 
telegraphic communication 
between the East and 
the West, 

From a drawing made in 1863 by Bugler C 
Moellnian, Co G, 11th Ohio Cavalry In 
the collection of Dr Grace Raymond 
Hebard Cowrleiy, The University o! 

Wyoming, Laramie 



From a drawing made in 1863 by Bugler C Moellman, Co G, lllh Ohio Cavalry In the- collection of Dr Grace Raymond Hebard Courlrsy The 


Unlvenity of Wyoming, Laramie 

Twenty miles west of Deer Creek Station was Platte Bridge Station, where the road and the 
telegraph crossed the North Platte River on a bridge as shown above All through the spring 
of 1865 the Indians busied themselves tearing down the wire and killing the guards and 
operators. 


On July 26 a detachment of troops 
trotted across the bridge to escort 
a wagon tram coming in from the 
west. The troops were driven back 
with some casualties and the wagon 
train was wiped out. To avenge this 
attack a strong force was sent into 
the Indian country to the north, but 
accomplished little beyond further 
embittering the savages. 



Triirtlt CtsUe's Dlfustrutcd 7JfU>spii()«r. ]»ii 13, 1866 

Attack on Indians in Powder River Country in August, 1865 
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Red Cloud's War 

In 1866 the struggle with the Indians centered on the 
Bozeman Trail, a new road from the Platte River to the 
Montana mining town of Virginia City (not to be con¬ 
fused with Virginia City, Nev.). The road ran through 
the last great Indian hunting ground, and Red Cloud, a 
Sioux chief, organized the resistance to the white in¬ 


vasion. 


Red Cloud 

Courtesy, Bureau of Amencan Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C 


si’ * * 
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Of 

Courtesy, United States Signal Corps, Washington, D C 


-sjhcim oii$nai \^orps, wasoington, u ^ 

Under constant Indian attack three forts were built on the Bozeman Trail that summer. Fort 
Phil Kearny, shown above, was the especial target of Red Cloud’s warriors. 


On Dec. 21, 1866, a 
wagon train going out 
from the Fort to bring in 
fire wood was attacked. 
Capt. Fetterman with 
eighty men rode out to 
disperse the Indians. None 
of them came back alive 

JUrper s Weekly, Mar. 53, 1867 




Dakota Territory 

In 1862, follow,ng .he S.oux outbreak in Mmnesota C^ee P^ge 
pushed into Dakota Tern.ory, where agam m 1863 

178). Now white settlement and white men s torts in uaKoia wc p b 



Oiarptr 5 Tfeefely, Oct 38, 1865 

Jbooe. Yankton, the capital of Dakota Territory in 1865 
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Fort Rice (1865), 
on the west bank of the 
Missouri River, some 
twenty-five miles south of 
presentday Bismarck, 
N.D. 





Courtesy, Minnesota Historical Society, 
St Paul 



Left FortBerthold 
(1865), on the Missouri, 
a hundred miles northwest 
of Fort Rice. 

Courtesy, Minnesota Historical Society) 
St. Paul 
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All Aboard For North Platte 

Day after day, week after week the Union Pacific was 
built westward (see page 199) . By Dec. 2, 1866, trains 
were running between Omaha and North Platte, Neb. 



time schedule No. 4 

'H* I Vl^l J I ] I < J 

SUNDAY, DEC. 2nd, 1866, 6 P. M. 

t/ir tiiitl mfiu ihiiHuit Hf f MiiJuvrrii tm/a TUi 

nnutuiHffifMrrt^Mlhi i/u/tt tn n„ k rhrrr/iKUi ,tl 

T»«la 0 iMtra Owalut«ItfortA PUtte Daily, SunflaY wcooptfrd. 


TtUJKNfti miK«o.L BTATIONB ^ TWUFSaS. miHKai. 

'«'1 M 1.W.M llpaAM 

t>" Ul<l| ^ r- |» K . - 


Art wow cuubiriii.Liug u liuiliund flum 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 

( wciitwiird toward tho Padflo Ocean, malting -with Ita 
cmneclltiiiB an vmbroken lino 
A-OIiOSS 'mm CONTTiNTtUSIT. 
The Company now offer n limited amount of their 

First Mortgage Bonds 

having thirty ycara to mn, and bearing annual inter, 
ost, payable on tho ffrat day ot January and July, in 
Ihfl City of Now York, at tho rate of 

SIX PER CENT. IN QOLO, 

AT 

Ninety Cents on the Dollar. 

Thla road was coroplelcd IVom Omaha, B05 milea 
west, on tho let ot January, ISOT, and ia folly equipped, 
and tralna are regularly running over It. The Com¬ 
pany hae now on hand aufflciout iron, ties, etc, to 
tluiah the remaining portion to the eaatem base of the 
Kooky Mountains, !112 raiios, which la nnder contract 
to bo done Soptembor let ol this yenr, and it la ei- 
pectod that the entire toad will be in running order 
from Omaha to Ita wostom connection with the Oen- 

i tral Pacific, now being rapid y built eastward from 
Sacramento, Cal, during 1310, 

I MoauB ci tbe Company. 

' Estimating tho distance to be bnilt by the Union 
Pacific to bo IBCS miles, tlia United States Go> emment 
laauea its Six per cent. Thirty-year Bonds to the Cora- 
**««»*jauihg_toad is finished at the aierage rate of 
' ' ''«knyng to i4,tl03,0Ci0 

'aSUmiLu First 

Harpers Weekly Jan 39, isfi7 

By an act of Congress in 
1866 the Central Pacific 
Railroad, building east¬ 
ward from California, was 
authorized to continue 
eastward until it met the 
Union Pacific. At once a 
race was on between the 
two roads—with the 
Federal loan and land 
subsidy as the premium. 


Chinese coolies grading the 
Central Pacific roadbed 
with-one-horse dump carts, 
1866 


Courksy, Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, Calif 


Ita: I Ljtr vr^Yiari /1 iriw imhimhi iri-wiit ri 11 r ti Hrfltmifr 

see: on* back 

A -A ni>A> IIKI'I*. 

■•iSer of T »s I , ■li n tii II lisS,««,«/ 

Cowrfe^y, Union PaciAc Railro&d Company, Omaha, Neb 

The sale of bonds m the East provided the funds for the 
ever lengthening rails. These bonds were backed by the 
Federal loan and the subsidy of 12,800 acres of public 
land for each mile of track built (see page 199). 
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President Or Congress 

By the beginning of 1866 President Johnson and the Radical Republican Congress were at 
loggerheads The President wished to bnng the Southern states back into the Union with as 
little bitter feeling as possible. The Radical Republicans saw defeat for themselves if the South¬ 
erners were allowed to vote. 






%- is,; --‘-'.S'.’:!?? 


j T Trowbridge, A Pulure of Ibe Deso/<jted Slates and the 'H'ork of Pestoralion 1868 


In the hope of securing popular support for himself the President made a "Swing around the 
Circle” in the summer of 1866 . 


Soldiers and sailors conventions, made up of both Federal and Confederate former officers and 
men, and known as Arm-in-Arm conventions, met and passed resolutions in favor of the 
President’s policies. 

LinL 'v « ^ “• —- ' . . 

V, j-' ‘ . 

L I ■ < * i ‘ 


'i '' ’ ‘1 ‘ 






'‘ 1 5*. ‘ "' V/ 

■ ■ 
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The Radicals Take Over 

Despite President Johnson’s appeals to the country, the Radical Republicans were supported 
in the elections of 1866. 

Early the following year, over the Presidential 
veto, they put into effect their plan of Recon¬ 
struction. 

The South was divided into military districts, 
each under a major general. New state govern¬ 
ments were organized with the former govern¬ 
ing class deprived of the vote and with the re¬ 
cently freed Negroes herded to the polls by 
“carpetbaggers.” 


Tronfe £e.s|je 5 Vluslrated :Neu>sp<i/)<r, Nov 30, 1867 

"Carpetbagger” was a term of contempt 
applied to the agents and office holders 
forced upon the South during Reconstruc¬ 
tion, most of whom had no more property 
than would go into a carpetbag and who 
were interested primarily in the graft which 
they could collect 

jCe/t "Portraits of the Distinguished Mem¬ 
bers of the Louisiana Convention and As¬ 
sembly. 1868 ” 




From a lithograph in the Cabildo Courtesy, Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans 

Against Northern bayonets, carpetbag leaders and misled 
Negroes, the disenfranchised whites countered with the Ku 
Klux Klan, a secret organization which meted out its own 
punishment to those who became too aggressive 


Typical regalia of a Klansman. 

Courtesy, Giles County Public Library, Pulaski, Tcnn , and Giles County Chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
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By-Products of War 


h. f' :'-»x 










Bloody race riots were 
y beginning to break out 

■ '■• , _ ___ Opposite is a view of such 

f episode in New 

Orleans. 


^arpcf ^ It'cekly Aug 25, 1866 






From the late battlefields 
squads of workmen •'"'*■' 

collected the remains of 
Union soldiers for [/• 

reinterment in National 
Cemeteries. 
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Tforpcr s TfVefely, Nov 24, 1866 
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while their widows stood 
in line at the Pension 
Offices waiting to collect 
their pensions. 
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7rank. CesUe's Ollustrated 71ewspap<f^ 
Apr 7, 1866 
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On The Mississippi 

With the return of peace the steamboat lines made a renewed bid for the freight and passenger 
business of the Mississippi Valley. 







i: ■ 'tMaeia.i, 




Courlesy, Missouri Historical Society, St Louts 


Above The Qrand 
Republic, one of the 
luxury liners of the 
Mississippi in the late 
’60’s 


Opposite. Interior of the 
Qrand Republic. 


Courtay, Missouri Historical Society, 
St Louis 




Right. The Ruth, built in 
1865 for the St. Louis and 
New Orleans trade. 
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More Western Railroads 



In 1867 the Chicago and 
North Western Railroad 
built into Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, opposite Omaha, 
Neb.—thus connecting 
Chicago with the eastern 
end of the westward 
building Union Pacific. 

Left. Council Bluffs. 


CowftMjr, Free Public Ltbraryi Council Bluffs^ Iowa 

Chicago and North Western Railroad at 
Council Bluffs. 


The Kansas Pacific, building westward from 
Kansas City toward Denver, had reached Hays 
City, Kans., by the autumn of 1867. 


•• 



*9 


Courtesy, Free Public Library, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 



Left. Kansas Pacific run- 
X ning through a herd of 
buffalo in 1867. 


Cowrffjy, Santa Fe Railway, Chicago, 111 


^e Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, planning to follow the old Santa Fe trail (see 
Vol. II, page 205) to New Mexico and thence to California, ran its first train (shown above) 
trom I opeka, Kans., seventeen miles south to Carbondale in 1868 
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The Longhorn 

The Texas range was 
teeming with longhorns 
unique descendents of the 
cattle brought to Mexico 
by the Spaniards. Tough, 
rangy, with a horn spread 
from three to eight feet, 
the longhorn was perfectly 
adapted to survive in the 
open range which pre¬ 
vailed in Texas in the 
1860’s. 



Coiirle>y, Professor J Frank Dobie, Austin, Tex 

A Texas Longhorn 


On the range the herds tended to “drift” and mix with other herds. Ownership was proved 
by brands of great variety and ingenuity. The letter “S” lying on its side was “Lazy S,” while 
in an oblique position it was a “Tumbling S”—and all range men knew to what outfit the 
brand belonged In fact, every brand was registered in a county Brand Book. 


The "Lazy S” brand belonged to C C Slaughter and was placed on 
more than 12,000 cattle each year 

CoH^t^ 5 y, Professor J Frank Dobie, Austin, Tex 

The “6666” brand was used by S. B. Burnett as a memorial to four sixes 
which he had held in a poker game and on which he had won a ranch 





Joseph C McCoy, fHisJonc Sfeetcbes of the Cattle ITrddc of the I'Vest and Souibivest 1874 

‘'Cutting Out” 



In the annual round-up “cows” were cut out 
of the big herd and gathered into separate 
herds according to their brands. The calf that 
followed a cow received the brand of the cow 
—applied with a red hot branding iron. 

Branding Calves 

Joseph G McCoy, mwnc Sfee.cfae* p/ tb. C,„U of .he and 
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The Long Drive 


In the North and East there was a good market for beef cattle. Connecting with other railroads 
to Chicago and the East, the Kansas Pacific Railroad was building westward through central 
Kansas (see page 212). 




jV_ 






Across the Red River, 
through the Indian 
Territory and into Kansas 
went the herds. Dust, 
storms, stampedes were all 
in a day’s work for the 
trail drivers 

Stampede 


At Abilene, Kans., the herds met the Kansas Pacific Railroad. Other herds went on northward 
to Ogallala, Neb., where they met the advancing Union Pacific Railroad and a more direct 
connection with Chicago. 


A.BILEKB KS i«)T-4»LEBaA«niro tm tm 


OB' OATTtiB, 


All nii»tntlon> on All p»Bt from Jo«ph G McCoy, Mjloric Sfctlcbci 


0 / ibt Cditle Jrade of the 'West and Southwest 1874 
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The Chicago 
Stock Yards 

Chicago had already taken 
a leading place as a west¬ 
ern cattle market. 

Opposite IS a view of the 
stockyards m 1865. 



Courtesy, Chicago Historical Society, 111 


By 1868 Texas longhorns were being received at the Chicago Yards. 



Jidrper’j Weekly, Oct 31, 1868 

The Chicago Stock Yards m 1868 


“Porkopolls” 

Cincinnati, Ohio, still 
maintained first place in 
the pork packing industry 


IS a view of what was 
called the "gutting room" 
in a Cincinnati packing 
house of 1868. 

harper j WteWy, Jan 11,1868 













Ciittrlfsy Union Pacific Railroad Company, Omaha, Neb 

Jbove. End of the Union 

Meanwhile the Central Pacific had 
reached the crest of the Sierra Nevada 
at Cisco, Calif,, and was poised for a 
plunge along the Humboldt River to 
meet the oncoming Union Pacific. 


In the Sierras snow sheds (as shown 
n^ht) were necessary and often ex¬ 
tended for miles, 

Courtwy. SouUrtm Padflc Corapimy, S»n FrancUco, C»lif 


Pacific track m 1867, near Archer, Wyo 
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The Mountain Country 

On the western slope of 
the upper Rockies lay the 
Territory of Idaho. It too 
was growing Ri^ht is a ' 
view of Boise, the 
territorial capital in 1868. 





Albert D Richardson, Our Wem States a JerritorlM 1869 


Except for the "Hurdy-gurdy” girls, women were almost nonexistent in these frontier towns 
When at rare intervals they passed through in a stage, the men all turned out to look at them 













Alaska Acquired 

At the close of the Civil War, the United States Government was in an expansive frame of 
mind. Administration officials had hopes of getting Canada in payment of the Alabama Claims 
(see page 270). Alaska would complete the proposed expansion in the north Russia was 
willing to sell. In 1867 the title to Alaska passed to the United States in consideration of a 

payment to Russia of $7,200,000.00 


Left. Sitka, or New 
Archangel, capital of 
Alaska. 


Frederick Whymper, Travel and Jdvenlure 
of the Territory of 4laska t860 


Dog sleds on the 
Yukon River. 


Frederick Whvmpcr, Tr<u»e( flntl Jldi’eiitiire 
o/ the Terrilcry of Jlaska 1869 
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Beginning in 1865 a new 
game called croquet swept 
the country. 


John jaques, Croi^Mel 1865 


T _ Walking 

Edward Payson Weston had already ac- 

,_ -^rnir"?- quired a reputation as a pedestrian In 

1867, on a wager of $10,000 00, he walked 
, .. Portland, Me., to Chicago, Ill 

(1,326 miles), in twenty-six days. 


J^arher 5 Weekly, Nov l6, 1867 


Baseball . 

On Aug. 3, 1865, at the Elysian Fields m Hoboken, N. J , “a vast assemblage” wjtnesse a 
baseball contest for the championship of the United States between t e -n / ° 

New York and the Atlantic Club of Brooklyn. The Atlantics won—score 13 to 12. Helow 

wc sec the game in progress 


JriiHk j 3llHilmted T^eiuspa^cr, Aug 26, 1865 
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The Ladies 

In 1866 the ladies dressed 
as shown right 
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Jefferson Davis 

Following his capture in 1865 (see page 189), the former President of the Confederacy was 
held as a state prisoner at Fortress Monroe m Virginia. In 1867 he was released on bail. 


The following year a 
grand jury, containing a 
number of Negroes, 
found an indictment 
against Davis' for 
treason 

IS the venire 
from which the 
jury was selected. 

However, he was never 
brought to trial, as the 
Government had doubts 
as to its ability to sustain 
the charge. 



CoHrJesy, The Confederate Museum, Richmond, Va 

Robert E. Lee 



Courlesy, Douglas Southall Freeman 


Above. R. E. Lee as 
President of Washington 
College. 


After the surrender at Appomattox (see page 187), 
Lee returned to Richmond as a paroled prisoner of 
war His former home (Arlington) had been con¬ 
fiscated He was practically without money. Follow¬ 
ing an attempt at farming, he was offered, and ac¬ 
cepted, the presidency of Washington College at 
Lexington, Va. 


Lee’s office in the 
basement of Washmgt on 
College. 

Courtesy, Wushington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va 
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Impeachment off the President 


The rift between President Johnson and the Radical Republican Congress had been steadily 
widening. In 1867 the Tenure-of-Office Act, designed to keep Secretary of War Stanton in 
office, had been passed over the President’s veto 
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Johnson removed Stanton, 
and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, dominated by 
the Radicals, voted for 
impeachment. The trial 
opened on Mar. 13, 1868 


Olrfirper 5 IVetkly, Apr 4, 1868 

In accordance with the 
Constitution the Senate sat 
as a court and was pre¬ 
sided over by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court Opposite is a view 
of the opening of the trial 


Jrdnfe Leslie s Illustrated T^ewspafier 
Mar 38, 1868 




Ifrank Leslies Jllusiraled Jun 6, 1868 

Taking the Vote, May 16, 1868 


On May 16 the first vote 
was taken Thirty-five 
Senators voted for con¬ 
viction, nineteen for ac¬ 
quittal. Two-thirds were 
required for conviction By 
one vote the President was 
saved from impeachment. 
Subsequent votes gave the 
same numbers for and 
against The court ad¬ 
journed and did not again 
convene Thus failed the 
first attempt to impeach a 
President of the United States 




■ pitted his millions against 


In a struggle for control of the Erie Railroad Cornelius Vanderbilt pit 

those of Daniel Drew, Jay Gould and Vim” Fisk Fran^nl^ni- - 

kgUktures were bought, small mvestors were w.ped ou.-and the radmaVwL r'amfllam 

When at one point things 
got too hot for them in 
New York, Fisk and 
Gould bundled up their 
stock and escaped across 
the North River to New 
Jersey as shown opposite 



From Missouri to Ken- 
tucky Jesse James and his 
gang held up banks. 

Opposite. Russellville 

(Ry.) Bank Robbery 

1868. 


Tlarpers Veekly, Apr ](, 1868 

In the mountainous 
regions of the South 
illegal stills defied the 
Internal Revenue 
Department. 


Jlarper j Weekly, Mar 


2, 186? 


J w. Bud, yife -gorder Outlaws 1880 
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On July 13, 1865, 
Barnum’s American 
Museum in New York 
burned (see Vol. II, page 
416) 


7rank s Jlluilmted TJewipupir, 

Jul M, 1865 

The following October 
there was a severe earth¬ 
quake at San Francisco. 



Tiarper s “Weekly, Nov 18, 1865 



In 1868 two New York 
ferry boats collided with 
disastrous consequences. 

Oiorper s 'Weekly, Nov 28, 1868 
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Immigration 

During the Civil War 
immigration from Europe 
had declined, but with the 
return of peace a vast 
human tide again flowed 
to America. Opposite is a 
view of the Labor Ex¬ 
change (just back of 
Castle Garden, the Immi¬ 
gration Ofhce) where 
employers sought cheap 
labor. 



Naturalization 



of the new comers went on 
apace—particularly 
around election time when 
the opposing parties 
needed votes. 


(Harpir s Tfecbly, Oct 10, 1868 


Slums 

Increasingly the flow of 
immigration added to the 
slums in the great cities. 
Ri^ht is a view of Five 
Points, New Ybrk City, in 
1865. There was still room 
for work by the Home 
Mission (see page 2). 



Uranic CtsJU s Illustrated J>iewspaper, 
Jul. 1, 1865 
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The Presidential Campaign of 1868 

President Johnson was not a candidate for re-election nor could he have secured the support 
of either party. The Democrats nominated Horatio Seymour, of New York, and advocated the 
restoration of civil rights to the Southern states, also an extension of the use of ^greenbacks” 
(see page 135) The Republicans nominated Gen U. S Grant, hero of the late war; and 
opposed "greenbacks.” Below is a view of the Republican convention at Chicago as Grant's 
nomination was announced. 



Jrank UsUe s Jllusiralcd ycwspapcr, Jun 6, 1868 


By waving the bloody shirt, that is, keeping alive the issues of the Civil War, the Republicans 
won by 214 electoral votes against 80 for the Democrats. 


Grant had gone to his 
home at Galena, Ill, to 
vote Opposite is a view of 
the President-elect at the 
Galena depot on Novem¬ 
ber 7th preparing to return 
to Washington where he 
was still General of the 
United States Army. 

J^rank £esHe s Jllustrated 7 >Jeiospaper, 
Nov 2B, 1868 
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The Union Pacific-Central Pacific Race 

By 1868 Cheyenne m Wyoming had come into being as a growing town on the advancing 
Union Pacihc Railroad (see pages 199, 207 and 216) 
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Coiirles>’ Union Pacific Railroad Company, Omaha, Neb 


16th Street, Cheyenne, 1868 

On westward through Wyoming raced the construction gangs. 






Sp**??- 








( oiirfesy Union Pacific Railroad Company, Omaha, Neb 

By August the rails had reached the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains 


XV'- 'V' 


And eastward across Nevada came the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific. Twelve thousand eight hundred 
acres of land was the premium for every mile 
of track—and each day the number of miles 
to be laid became less 

Comtesy, Southern PacIBc Compafiy, San Francisco, Calif 
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The Indian Peace Commission 

Since 1865 the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche and Kiowa Indians had been hostile 
Red Cloud waged continuous war on the forts along the Bozeman Trail (see page 205). The 
Government came to the conclusion that it was "cheaper to feed than to fight the Indians ” 



In 1867 a Commission was 
appointed to treat with the 
various tribes At Medicine 
Creek, in southern Kansas, a 
council was held with the 
Arapaho, Comanche, Kiowa 
and other southern tribes 


Council at Medicine Creek, 
1867 


yrank Leslie s Itluslraled yietospaper, 
Nov 16, m7 


Red Cloud and the northern 
Tndians refused to "talk" so 
long as forts Reno, Phil 
Kearny and C. F Smith, on 
the Bozeman Trail, were oc¬ 
cupied. In 1868, at Fort 
Laramie on the old Oregon 
Trail, the Government agreed 
to abandon the forts. 

Opposite The Peace Com¬ 
missioners and Indian Chiefs 
at the Treaty of Fort Laramie, 



Courtesy, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C 



Still Red Cloud refused to 
sign until the troops were ac¬ 
tually withdrawn, which 
was done in November. Then 
Red Cloud signed. 

And that same year of 1868 
the Territory of Wyoming 
was created—m the midst of 
which lay the deserted forts 
Reno and Phil Kearny The 
territorial government organ¬ 
ized the following year ex¬ 
tended the suffrage to 
women 

£e/t. A photograph taken at 
the Treaty of Fort Laramie. 
Gen Sherman is the third 
from the left. 


Courltjy, Bureau o{ American Bilinolofy, SmlthtonUn Inetltution, 'Washington, D C 
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Pushing on into the 
Kiowa-Comanche reserva¬ 
tion m southwestern 
Indian Territory, the 
troops established Fort Sill 
3s a permanent military 
post. Jlight Fort Sill 
during construction. 


W S Nye, Carbine And Lance 1937 
Cowicsy, University of Oklahoma Press. 


Off, And On, The R:e$ervation 


Despite the peaK council at Medicine Creek the previous year (see page 230), the Cheyenne, 
Comanche and Kiowa Indians went off the reservation m Indian Territory and raided through 

Kansas Colorado and Texas in the summer of 1868. More than a hundred isolated settlers 

were killed or captured. 


TIarpcri Heefely, Feb 27, 1869 


The Army was called in 
this time. Camp Supply 
was established in 
northwestern Indian 
Territory, h-om which 
base Gen. George A 
Custer marched against the 
offending Indians. 


Camp Supply, 
Indian Territory, 1868 


Sixty miles south, in the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho 
reservation, Custer came 
upon the unsuspecting 
Cheyenne village of Black 
Kettle, he whose village 
had been raided at Sand 
Creek in 1864 (see page 
179). Custer made short 
work of the half-awake 
. Indians. 






Back East 


life proceeded in r. more orderly manner. On Sunday mornmg the people stood around and 
talked before gomg into the church for the services. 
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Tiarper s Tl«fely, Oct 17, 1868 

In the larger cities a new 
force to supplement the 
church was rapidly ex¬ 
panding—the Young 
Men’s Qiristian 
Association. 
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Y M C A Ikiilcling, Washington, D C, 
1869 
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In Delaware the ancient mode of 
discouraging wTongdoing still pre' 
vailed Left is a view of the whip- 
piing post and pillory at New Castle 
in 1868 


31 <iri)er V llft’kly Dot 12, I808 
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Tobacco 


"A ■ ■ 

W i 


The wooden Indian shown opposite stood outside a tobacco 
store m Lincoln, 111 It was hand carved from maple wood by 
Julius Melchior, a well-known sculptor Every detail, even to 
the beads on the moccasins, was carved into the wood. It is seven 
feet in height Note the pack of cigars in the left hand. From 
the eighteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth similar 
figures stood in front of American tobacco stores proffering 
the produce sold within. 
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Cmrttsy. Mr A W Pendergast, 
Terre Haute, Ind 
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Jrank Cestle s jUusIntIcd ?JwJp«per, May 10, 1873 
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The Typewriter 


To Christopher Latham Sholes goes the credit 



for the first practical typewriter. For many 
years a newspaper editor, he was serving as 
collector of the port of Milwaukee when, at 
the age of forty-nine, he devised his first type¬ 
writing machine Working with Sholes were 
two other inventors, Carlos Glidden and Sam¬ 
uel W. Soule 


Christopher Latham Sholes 

Courtesy, Reminglon Rand Inc , Buffalo, New York 


The patent for the first machine (shown below) 
was taken on June 23, 1868, in the name of 
Sholes, Glidden and Soule, Patent No 79,265. 


Courtesy, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C 


Three weeks later (July 14, 1868) 
they obtained a patent (No 79,868) 
for an improved model shown left 
The further advance of the type¬ 
writer may be seen on page 275 

Cctirlesy, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 0 
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Ulysses Simpson Grant 

From a photograph by Mathew B Brady 
In the collection of Roy A Meredith 

Below IS a view of the inaugural ceremonies on the 
East Portico of the Capitol. Chief Justice Chase is 
administering the oath of office 


"LET US HAVE PEACE 


1869-1872 


In accepting the nomination he had summed 
up his point of view in the four words^ “Let 
us have peace.” 


The usual picture of the President-elect rid¬ 
ing to the inauguration with the retiring 
President cannot be shown. Grant was so 
mad at Johnson that he refused to ride in the 
same carriage with him. 


On Mar. 4,1869, Ulysses Simpson Grant be¬ 
came the eighteenth President of the United 
States. 


!Prank Ceslie s Jllusiraled WeMis/)flpcr, Mar 20, 1869 
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Promontory Point 

The spring of 1869 saw the railheads of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific rapidly 
approaching a meeting place (see pages 199, 207, 216 and 229). 

On April 28 the Central Pacific construction gang (shown below) established a record by 
laying more than ten miles of track. 
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Driving the Last Spike 

The meeting of the railheads took place on May 10, 1869 



DmU ** < X br x<t 'l(} A ^ 

<u ' A IJ ^ . __ 

SZ 


rpwftesy Union Pacific Railroad Company, Omaha, Neb 

After the last spike was driven, the two engines—one from 
the east and one from the west—were moved together and 
christened with champagne, as shown above, while the tele¬ 
graph carried to the world the one word "Done ” 








Courtesy. Southern Pacific Company, San frattcisco, Calif 

Jbove As the Central Pacific special tram ran east to the ceremony of driving the last spike, it met a 
prairie schooner tram travelling west. 

At the ceremony there were 
prayers and speeches, and then 
Leland Stanford, President 
of the Central Pacific, drove 
the last spike (of gold) into 
a laurel tie, using a silver 
im hammer The Western Union 
Telegraph (see pages 69, 97, 

119 and 204) was connected 
with the spike and carried the 
blows of the hammer 
throughout the country 


Courtesy, Union Pacific Railroad Company^ Omaha, Neb. 















Right Pullman car used it 
1870’s on the "Emigrant 
trains to the west. 

CourlesY Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Omaha, Ntb 


The Westinghouse Air I_ 


As the Pacific railroad was approaching completion, twenty-two year old George Westinghouse took out 
a patent for an air brake which made high speed by railroad trains reasonably safe through putting control 
of the braking system into the hands of the engineer. 



£,eft Westinghouse 
"Straight Air” Brake 
of 1869. 

CoHrte^y, Wwtinghouse Air Brake Com 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa 
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mpnsoned between granite walls over a mile 
iigh they plunged into the Grand Canyon, 
ind on August 30 came out at the mouth of 
:he Virgin River—]ust above the spot where 
n 1937 the great Boulder Dam was com- 
Dleted. 


Navigating the Grand Canyon 

It will be recalled that in 1858 Lt. Ives penetrated the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in two 
places by land (see page 66) It remained for Maj. J W. Powell and his party to descend it 
by boats. 

With nine men and four small nonsinkable 
boats, he entered the Green River, one of the 
mam tributaries of the Colorado, on May 
24, 1869. 

Rt^ht. Gate of Lodore Canyon on Green 
River. 


On into the Colorado they went, running 
rapids between towering canyon walls 


The pictures on this page are from Niaj Powell’s account published in 
Scribner s TWonlbly for Jani»ry, February, and March, 1875 






H 3 P< 
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Tmufc LesUi. s li/iiNlriitdt/ Vtir'^mptr 


So greatly did the power 
of the Klan disturb the 
North that in 1871 Con¬ 
gress passed an act permit¬ 
ting the President to use 
Federal troops to suppress 
It 

Left is a view of Klan 
regalia captured in Missis¬ 
sippi in 1872. 


The Ku Klux Klan 

The Klan, as organized in 
1866 (see page 209), was 
formally disbanded in 
1869, but Its formula for 
the intimidation of objec¬ 
tionable carpetbaggers and 
Negroes continued. 

Ri^bt IS a Northern con¬ 
ception of an incident that 
occurred in North Carolina 
in 1871 


“Getting Religion” 

served as an emotional 
outlet for the nonpohtical 
minded Negroes of the 
South. 


Jfdtik Oilie s !J//iistr<i(e<J 
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Black Friday 





The nation was on a papci 
money basis (see page 
1 35) The limited supply 
of gold was dealt in as a 
commodity on the New 
York Stock Exchange 
^ Jay Gould and a group of 
associates decided to coi- 
nei the available gold and 
force up the price 



blnr^er i )reefely OlI 1G, 18G9 

Black Friday in the Gold Room of the New York 
Stock Exchange 

The Stock Ticker 

Thomas A Edison, twenty-two years old, in New 
York looking for a ]ob, invented a stock ticker—and 
sold his rights for $40,000 00, which enabled him to 
found an "invention factory” (see page 337). 


The Edison Stock Ticker 

Ci'urlcay, Thomas A Gclisonj Incorporated, West OrnuHt., N j 
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New York Gets A New Depot 

By 1869 New York City 
had grown so far north¬ 
ward that the old depot at 
26th Street and Madtson 
Square had become obso¬ 
lete. A new station, called 
the Grand Central, was 
completed in 1871 to serve J 
the New York Central & S 

Hudson River, the New p 

York & Harlem, and the i ^ 
New York & New Haven • 
railroads. 







;i‘#4 M 

aJ- 

» ^ ^ I mr Vw«..l 




tftmikc »Ki* Ir I i/ihU dirJ Shdd(iM<<i 



of ?ieir york life 1872 

- ylbove Grand Central 
Depot at 42nd Street. 


Left. Interior of the new 
Grand Central Depot. 


Hearth and Home July 29, 1871 

The New York Elevated 

The first elevated line (see 
page 196) failed, and a 
new company took over in 
1872, extending the road 
up Ninth Avenue and 
building new lines up Sixth 
and Third Avenues. The 
trains were drawn by small 
steam locomotives. 

The Elevated Railway, 
New York, 1872 

CtJurlfjy, Board of TransporUHon of The 
City of New York 
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A New Store 


The spring of 1871 wit¬ 
nessed the opening of 
Lord & Taylor's new de¬ 
partment store at Broad¬ 
way and 20th Street, 
New York. 


A." 


Wm HIHHHSy 








£eft IS a view of the build- 
I m- 

James D McCabe, Jr , Cigbts urid Sbadmus 
of ?JeiL> 3'orfe £ije 1872 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


, Novelties in Spring Silks. 

;Lord (fc Taylor 

BEOADWAY & 20TH STREET, 

I wHT cipprn os 

■’ niO>DAY APRIL ‘.M, 

\. 1 vnt.E AM) ArTIlUTlVL INVOICE 01 

hPni\« FA\CY 

^ CuMslIngof \MiIluTovenihr nml MuiiP RTound Chtoe 
'± '>|ikt,liierLat\urltt> nflKautltiiUhadia 

lAIfUti: s AM) IILVCIC ’^UIITK 

.■5 curcivs \M) ^rniPFs 

-r S hrRc (ujrtiirlnu nt uf '-^llka In (In rku oiul "^trlpi« In 
”1 lint’ qimUiU «, uuw»at Mj IcB, ftt, luw prici » 

AL‘'0, men A''bOUTKD hlLk'^ 
lO.OCO VARBs A'H'bOnrLD MI U-s A T fl 13 ITU \ AIll) 
ri \1\ mA( K AND COLOIIU) 
AmopiftUrnttliM apsoritnt nt of xrj Mtli I’lnln THiicl? 
bilks of tilt inanufurturi ol 0 J llonatt Lo , In ell 
RiailtB nt reduced nilcen 

ALSO, 

Faille bublJmc, ( ashciero subUmc, Biid Canlinure de 
Ljond.^t.lDClua ^\l4lt, from ^2 to ¥3.t>d, p<r jard 
N AT ^0, 

Our ImmcuBOHloclc of plulu colored DrtB# tuid Trim 
mhi'^lllca ImP t'le fiia’ ionalil'’ Blmdea ai \r-ry 

'OA I rlt' H 

^iimn ^ TAVffiOR, 

IPiil Wi.W'i \ s I) r\\ I NTIETII ST 
'.ilvMlsl \M> CIIU^STIE 


Jlrrtrl/» ritil Mfit* M.i> 6, 1871 

Left we see one of the dis¬ 
play floors 




A'- 


i';; 




A lady’s suit in two shades 
of wood-brown, with trim¬ 
mings of veiy narrow silk 
ruffles "most mysteriously 
convoluted,” was priced at 
$275,00. 

JU'urIb (iiid JlcHic, Apr, 23, 1S71 
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r I . ‘Ill 1 h *11^1 I 11 


Jicarth ami Vomc June 3, 1H71 


■ .■ '.I > ' . ' ■ 'I 

r • ■ ! ?'' ' !** '*[!"— ■ A fashionable prome 

;a: --L-, , ,1 




james D McCabe, Jr , £j^/jls and Sbadcn^s 
of T^ew D’orfe Lije 1872 

Right The residence of 
A T Stewart, built in 
1869 at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 34th Street, 




'^1 ^ J' 


i 1^ 


Stewart’s store at Ninth 
Street was the largest retail 
establishment in New 
York. He owned mills in 
New England, hotels at 
Saratoga Springs, and 
Niblo’s Garden in New 
York (see page 6). 

Tiorper s 'U'nkly, Atig H, 1869 


.Si 








ill 


M ir^r 



*feii 


■ i iL- ... . 
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^Lrim'cr s IXci-mhir, !H7() 


In 1866 the American So¬ 
ciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was 
organized, with Henry 
Bergh as president. During 
the ensuing years Bergh 
often personally went to 
the aid of overworked 
horses on trucks or street 
cars—as shown opposite 


Tiarper s 'H'eekly Sept 31, 1873 
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The Streets of New York (Conttnued) 

On Saturday afternoons ^ * 

there were concerts in ; ,■ 

Central Park . /, '' 








'* *pN- ' L.*" 



The balloon man found customers among the children. 

I' _ ^IIIH'l nil 


Disabled or unemployed 
veterans of the Civil War 
ground out music for stray 
coins. 

At Five Points, where the 
Home Mission was found¬ 
ed ml 853 (seepage!), 
there were spots that 
appear not to have profited 
from reform. 

Right. A Five Points Lodg¬ 
ing Cellar. 


All illustrations on this page are from 
James D McCabe, Jr , Cipbts and Shadows 
oj T^ew york Cife 1872 
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City and Country 



£ejt Family Group, 1871 
From a painting by East 
man Johnson 
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From the Advertising Pages 


The Continental Washing Machine 

^ 'Will be found as India- 

1 IH'usable aa a sewing ma-i 

, JLB«^ISpS^h> i chine in eiery houseliold. 

The washing of a family 
' can be done with it as thor- 
oughly as by the ordinary 
Ul- method at a saiiiig ot oi e- 

JjiMmil Irilf t)ie time audlubor, as 

thouBands of people testify 
/ who are now using them. 

I jt aiiigje <.^1. 

If I lar or any anumnt of small 

^|J I ^ 1 iirtii les nt once, np to the 

I hulk of twoor threcsheela 

I saaat.tr It will wash the (ollar or 
wrist-bands of a shirt, the 
'w hem of a gnrmeni, the feet 

of stockings, or any part of an\ clothing tliat mui re¬ 
quire washing more tlmii the rent, and it will waah 
them clean. 

Tliree Marliines will be ftimisbod to any address on 
receipt of the price, $15 OO, which will Ih' refunded 
11 satisfai turn is not guen after two weeks' trial. 

Liberal teims and oi-clusiiu territory will be glrcn 
I to lespoiisil i U- agent s. ——--- 


BELIAKCE WBINGEB. 

PERrECTED 1871 . 

_ y ICOXTLTOlf 

® SPIRAL OEAR, OLAMPi 


Holds Finnest: 


|Kl -TbeOheapest^ 

TEY IT, 

PBOTiBHaros tooij ooMpAirr, 

11 Warrea-Sc.. H. T. aadPrarWeacet H.. I. 


JltiitfUi iiMif iltmie Ma> ft, tK7l 


JLir/ieri l/'u/c/y Apr 13, 1872 


WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP OH? 

riie 'iiicniliiH 6f ni ry rttulcr wltfi ^alnoa ^ 14fc, npaltli, nut! Ilapplu* "U caWd to the AhHWER U) tW# 
ant qui «t&0Q,AJ9 iunud tu this wunilt.rful and beaut its! 

Woven Wire Mattress. 


fis/'r / »#»#.** * * ' ' / ^ ' , f 

., ''.A'?' •' ''V»^ 


-- 

PaUiitiil June 1(1, 1808) Vot. 28 anil 30, 1808 | N«v, 22, 1870) April II. 18"1. 


iHM'FACTi'nw) nr tub 



Woven Wire Mattress Company of Hartford. Ct j 

SOLE P.aTKNTERia ASB M Vril FACTI Hi-ns, 
roe Perfe ct Clcanllneww, Perft-ct Comfort, nml IVrl'eet OiamA>»l«y,J 

Hearth auJ Home Nov 4, 1H7! 

TELE WAKEFIELD I 
EARTH CLOSET, 

Is by all odds the but yet 
patented. Bend to 'WAKxrtBLS 
Babth Ombbt Oo. , 86 Dey 8t. 

New York, for Deacrlptive 
panipWot, or call and oxiain* 

Jne. __ _ _ 


Liftirl/i Tliuiic May 6, 1871 


For an early Rogers Group 
and an account of them see 
page 76 

Warpers Weekly Aug 3, I8'72 



ROGERS’ GROUPS 

OF 

STATUARY. 

Inclose stamp for Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue and PriC^^•List to 

jrOHN ROCiKRS, 

214 FtnU Ave., N, Y. 
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Lifesaving Service 

® In 1870-71 Congress for¬ 
mally established a Gov¬ 
ernment lifesaving service 
under the control of the 
Treasury Department. 

Cejt. Hauling in a life car 
from, a stranded ship off 
the New Jersey coast in 
1873. 


Jrank Cesiic s lUuslraled "Sempdper, 

ft 1073 
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Museums and Libraries 


The American Museum of Natural History, J < '■ I | {. j 

111 New York City, was founded in 1869. ■ 1 1 1 ! ! j;..h .1 ■'*’ 

Ri^hl Private opening of the Museum in ^ 

' Jr' ' 

jJ % liMabfw. 








- 


'SS'i-.Vi 




«*,•:.mi 


vvjs, r' 






r>ii>iA Lis'if <• Tjlii»lrcil(J «/ici/t(.r 
Mi> M tS71 


The Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of At t (New York) 
was incorporated in 1 870 

Lcjl IS a view of its open¬ 
ing reception in 1872. 


rl 








S ^ 




Lei/itf s J/'n IrtltJ NUi **, IK73 

Right The Dodsworth House at 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yoik, first home of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum. 

CiMMltiv I Ik Miirufioli an N\ustuni of Ait, Ntw York C u\ 


vn 




m 






[tyi 










fir: 


Left Reading Room of the 
Boston Public Library, 
1871. 






tufry smiirdfly, Jan 28, 1871 
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New Colleges 

The Morrill Act, passed by Congress in 1862, offered liberal grants of public land to aid 
in the establishment of colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts in each of the states. 



Cornell University at Itha¬ 
ca, N Y., came into being 
in 1868, partly through 
aid under the Morrill Act 
and partly through the 
financial support of Ezra 
Cornell, one of the found¬ 
ers of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company (see 
page 69). 

Cornell University m 1873 

Scribner 5 Monthly. June, 1873 


The Kansas State Agricul¬ 
tural College at Manhat¬ 
tan, Kans, was founded in 
1863 on funds available 
through the Morrill Act 
In 1872 the State Legis¬ 
lature appropriated money 
for the first permanent 
building, shown opposite. 

Cimr(f)Y Kansas State College, Manhattan 



The first great college for women opened its doors at Poughkeepsie, N Y , in 1865. It was 
the private benefactiPn of Matthew Vassar, a wealthy brewer The enrollment taxed the 
capacity of a building which seemed enormous at the time. 



itrtbner s Moitlbly, August, 1H7I 


V assar College in 1871 
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Yacht Racing 

The Jmertca (opposite) , which won "Amer¬ 
ica’s Cup” in 1851, had served as a Confed¬ 
erate dispatch boat and had been captured 
during the War. In 1870 she successfully de¬ 
fended her title to the Cup. 

Scribners August, 1873 







A Mississippi Steamboat Race , L 

In 1870 the Robert £ Lee steamed from New Orleans to St Louis in three days, eighteen 
hours and fourteen minutes, defeating the T^atchez by over three hours The progress of the 
race was carried throughout the country by telegraph, and over a million dollars were staked 
on the outcome. 


T, ''V'- 


11 


m- 1 -1)." tacm;' -S: 


['A. 5ls£-‘>*- 





IHarfitr s 'K'ertkly, July 2, 1870 
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The Chicago rire 

On the night of Oct. 8, 1871, a fire started in the city of Chicago. Tradition says that Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over a lamp The city, housing 300,000 people, was built mostly of 
wood. The summer had been unusually dry. Once started the fire swept everything before it. 


.4 













JUrpm Tcekly Oct 38 , 1871 


Ilia 




HE 








( 1 j 

*. _ 


An area of three and a half -,_l> ‘ 'a 

square miles was devastat- “ ' * T .u^ 

ed. Over 17,000 buildings 
were destroyed. Right, 

Ruins of the Courthouse 

Courtesy, Chicago Historical Society, III - 

The property damage was estimated at $200,000,000.00 Below, Ruins of the Armory and 
Gas Works. 


TTmri^«t J>n II >r> -j 





»t,.p5" 
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As an outfitting center for buffalo hunters (see page 281) this frontier town attracted a wild 
roistering population Above, Loads of buffalo hides standing in front of the dance hall in 
Dodge City in 1873. 

* _ Ifipiinmiiiwpp— '■■■ ' ■ €eft “Boot Hill,” Dodge 

City’s cemetery for those 
», ■ who died with their boots 


The most of ’em died of 
lead poisoning 

And some for the want 
of breath 

But of all the ways there 
was to die 

They all took sudden 
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On the Kansas Pacific Railroad 

Abilene (see page 214) was in its heyday as a cow town. Below is a view of a passenger tram 
arriving at the depot. 



Tlearth and IHome Feb 4, 1871 


West of Abilene the Kansas Pacific ran through the buffalo range. Below we see the tram 
stopped while the passengers and even the engineer try their luck at shooting buffalo. 



Tfdink CtiUe s JIIuilr«feit ^iewtpafier, JuiM 3, 1871 
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Wichita, Kans. 

was on the Chisholm Cattle Trail from Texas to Abilene—and had visions of future great¬ 
ness, but the Santa Fe Railroad by-passed it Thereupon m 1872 Wichita built its own 
railroad to connect with the Santa Fe mam line twenty-five miles north. 

Ri^ht. The Empire House 
in Wichita m 1870. The 
“Cannon Ball Stage” is 
about to depart for Dodge 
City (see page 255), one 
hundred and fifty miles to 
the west. 
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Kansas City 

located at the junction of the Kansas and Missouri rivers, had up to about this time been known 
as Westport Landing It now became a railroad and meat packing center. 


Opposite Kansas City, 
Mo , in 1869 Note the 
railroad bridge across the 
river at the right. It was 
completed in 1869 and 
gave Kansas City through 
rail connection with 
Chicago. 




From a lithograph bji Albert Riigir 
Courtesy The Native Sons of Kansas City, 
Missouri 

£eji A close-up view of 
the railroad bridge com¬ 
pleted across the Missouri 
River at Kansas City in 
1869. 


Jiarfyer i H'eekly, Aug 7, 1869 


Along the bend of the Mis¬ 
souri Rr er, meat packing 
houses were growing up as a 
result of cattle shipments 
from Abilene and other 
cow towns (see pages 212 
and 214). 



Joseph G McCoy, }b'i(ori(- Sketchw t>/ (be 
Cflillf Trade oj the Weit and Soutbioeit 1874 
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Sod Houses 

In 1862 Congress passed the Homestead Act granting to any citizen over twenty-one years 
of age the privilege of Wing on and receiving 160 acres of Government land without charge, 
provided he lived on the land five years and made certain improvements. 

At the same tim^e the rail- | 


JrdMji, LestiL *. l/ltislfdttj "Viirx/ia^tfr June 111, isri 

Diigoiit Sod House 

Wood being scarce, the houses were often built partly underground, with the upper walls 
made of squares of sod cut from the prairie, while prairie grass was used for roofing. 

.— ■ III ■ ■ .Burning Stoves 

I ^ , were useful in this prairie 

/ I country. Opposite is such 

^ j a stove—shown by the 

courtesy of the Nebraska 

^ State Historical Society, 



The Last Link 



' •' ■ • ■ - t; ^ '"a' 



C»w>rge A Crofuti Crofull i Iran", CoHlinerrM/ rot<rj>l 1873 


In 1872 a railroad bridge (shown above) over the Missouri River between Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, completed the all-rai! connection between East and West (see page 212). 
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Loierfeiy Public Library, Duluth, Minn 


Duluth, Minn , 1871, from a painting by Gilbert Monger 


Helena, Mont. 

In 1870 its mam street 
appeared as shown 
opposite. 




Courtesy, Historical Society of Montana, 
Helena 


Portland, Ore. 

Left is a view from the 
eastern side of the 
Willamette about 1870 

J H Beadle, Jfce 'Undeueloped K'cit 1873 
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Opposite. Old Faithful Geyser. 

From a photograph by W H Jackson CoHrfrry, CeolotfJc»I Survey, ^ 

United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D C. ^ 


Geysers And Hot Springs 

Jim Bndger and other “mountain men” had told stories of the wonders of the high, almost 
inaccessible region where the Yellowstone, Missouri and Snake rivers have their sources—in 
northwestern Wyoming. 


They saw hot springs 


inm a phuio,; aph h II hcksnn i Cicrjicigical Slu^v^, 

Ui iCLil Si4Ui.9 DLp-irtriuiu of the Interior Vtashington, I) ( 

Jhovc Mammoth Hot Springs 




In 1870 an expedition 
under the leadership of 
Gen. Henry D Washburn 
and N P Langford 
climbed into the mountains 
to see what was there 
Opposite, from Langford’s 
report, published in 
Scribner's TAonthly, is a 
depiction of the start of 
the expedition. 
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Yellowstone Notional Park 


Langford's persistent publicizing of the Yel¬ 
lowstone region attracted the attention of F. 
V Hayden, the director of the newly created 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories. In 1871 Hayden led a party into 
the mountains of northwestern Wyoming. 
With him went W. H. Jackson as photog¬ 
rapher, and Thomas Moran, the landscape 
painter. 


Opposite IS a print fromphotograph mad^ 
"Below is a copy of a painting of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone made by Moran 


rouflcs-y/ Simthsoniiin Inslitiilion, Washington, D C 


The conf rmation of the many remarkable physical features of the region—hot springs, more 
geysers than in all the rest of the world, brilliantly colored canyons, a lake twenty miles long at 
7,730 feet above sea level—resulted in the creation of Yellowstone National Park in 1872. 
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Coal And Iron 


Right Weighing cargoes 


>fiir/*er s II eefelv Ftb 22, 1873 


: mvSiy^:>v. •, /' ‘-t Interior of a steel 

•' L'-^ i- rolling mill at Pittsburgh 


i ^ f./ 

S. J t ■, 


•f "* *1 iv* V 

^I’frv Mar 18, 1871 




Right. Melting steel m a 
Pittsburgh mill. 


Tlarptrs Ifetkly, Feb 18, 1871 
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The labor Movement 



ON.-.., !<■,! 

COUf-EKATi V E 1' . 




1 he growth of industry 
following the War brought 
labor difficulties Strikes 
w'eic incieasingly resorted 
to by the labor unions 




A * 

Vaj 




W^i 


-■5 ;if 




’5 '•> 




■ ^'5, 

* 




W 


Left Striking union men 
and then* wiv'es in the 
Pennsylvania coal region 
hooting the "Blacklegs,” 
as they called those who 
continued to work 


'-rinl’ Ui'ie < Afu 

Mar 1«7t 

Strikeis preparing 
to stone workers as they 
emerge from the mouth of 
a Scranton, Pa,, coal 
mine in 1871 




M c. 

! 


L*''’ 






.^ 7 * * 








Firnil s Ati' 

\pr yj IK71 


% 








^ ■ >§■ 




Left Procession of 
workmen in New York 
striking for an eight-hour 
day in 1872. 

Frflnb Le^llc s lllusfrrtfed 
Junv 39, 1873 
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Cement 


Natural cement was first ef¬ 


fectively used m the United 
States in the construction of 
the Erie Canal between 1817 
and 1825 By the ISbO’s Port¬ 
land cement, made by burning 
and pulverizing an artificial 
mixture of limestone and clay, 
was being imported from Eng¬ 
land and found superior to 
natuial cement In 1870 David 
Sayloi began the manufacture 
of Portland cement at Coplay, 
Pa The kilns at the right in the 
picture shown opposite were 
the ones in which Saylor made 
his hrst Portland cement 









I? f‘"i' i 


,1 

*«* 'rf #m’ * 1 I'lf 


^ J 

V.-V iH 


ml 







^ j 


i ^ onricsv Portland C.tmtnt Association 

K ^ Chitago, HI 

r Paving 

^ ^ For many years cobblestones 
* 1 ^ had been the standard paving 
^ for city streets About the mid- 
die of the century wooden 
'\ . blocks were tried but were not 
->3^' wholly satisfactory By the 
1870’s various kinds of cement 
were being tried 

nMld Workmen laying con- 

Crete pavement in New York 
^ in 18b9. 


Krtr/jer s irtfk/v Sepl 18, 1869 


This "concrete” was made by 
first mixing gravel, broken 
stone, cinders and coal ashes 
Then into this was dumped 
tar, rosin and asphaltum, the 
whole being thoroughly mixed 
as shown ntjht 

It was applied to the streets in 
thin layers and each layer 
rolled until the requisite thick¬ 
ness was obtained. 

llciirih ,mrf HoMif Apr 1, 1871 
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Postal Car Service 


In 1864 George B. Armstrong, Assistant Postmaster General, made the first move toward 
having mail distributed m especially constructed cars attached to moving trains. 



In 1869 the Bureau of 
Railway Mail Service was 
established. 


Left Interior of a postal 
car. The mail is being 
sorted. 


Mail pouches were dropped off and picked 
up from moving trains 

Catching the mail bag on the run 


"Below The mail bag catcher. 


All illuitniHpns on this page are from icnbner s l^onlbly, June, 1873 
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A Moral Depression 


The usual post-war moral decline was evident throughout this period 


For example, in New York 
City the Tweed Ring 
robbed the municipality 
of over $100,000,000.00 
through padded payrolls, 
fraudulent contracts and 
the sale of political favors. 

The cartoons of Thomas 
Nast in Jiarper's Weekly 
did much to bring about 
the downfall of the Ring in 
1871. 

Opposite IS one of Nast’s 
cartoons carrying the 
caption "No Prison is big 
enough to hold the Boss ” 



"No Pm»oK la uiq bvouqu to hold the Bobs " Ik uu ome side, akd at 
_ THE omisii. 


Tiarper s Weekly Jan 6, 1872 



\ -r - 

^ ' /.J'A . . 


hank teWic i Vlu\lraled /iewiitaper Apr 13, 1873 


Gambling flourished. Right is a view 
of “A First-Class Gambling House” 
m New York. 

James D McCabe, Jr , £igbls and Shadows oj 


Daniel Drew was still milking the Erie Rail¬ 
road (see page 225). Left is a depiction of 
Drew selling fifty thousand shares of Erie 
stock at "fifty-five,” seller’s option one year. 
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The Alobama Claims 


The Confederate cruiser Jllahnma (see page 167) had been outfitted in England As a result 
of losses from its activities as well as from other breaches of neutrality during the Civil War, 
the United States presented a heavy bill to England—aiming to demand the cession of Canada 
as payment. However, other counsels prevailed, and in 1871 a Joint High Commission was 
created to settle the differences. 



frank Leslie i llliislraled '^ewspa/ter Apr 1, 18'1 


Seated at the left is Hamilton Fish, U, S Secretary of State 


Left The Joint High 
Commission in session m 
the Council Room of the 
State Department in 
Washington. 

The Alabama Claims were 
referred by the Commis¬ 
sion to an international 
board of arbitration which 
in 1872 decided that Great 
Britain had failed in 
preserving neutrality and 
awarded $1 5,500,000.00 
to the United States as 
indemnity. 


Grant Re>elected 

In June, 1872, the 
Republican Party 
nominated Grant for a 
second term The opposi¬ 
tion candidate was Horace 
Greeley. Grant won in the 
November election, 
getting 286 electoral votes 
to 66 for Greeley. 

Ri^hi. The election returns 
being shown by a 
stereopticon at the corner 
of Broadway and 
Twenty-second Street, 
New York. 

frank Leslie t Vhistrated fiempaper, 
Nov 13, 1873 
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The Circus 

P T. Barnum had 
organized “The Greatest 
Show on Earth”—and 
with it was touring the 
country Opposite we see 
the circus parade entering 
a small town. 


Mardi Gras 


1873-1877 



^Harper j TPeekly Oct 4, 1873 


New Orleans had sufficiently recovered from the desolation of war to again indulge in the 
elaborate pageantry of the Mardi Gras. 



Left. The Mardi Gras 
masquerade at the 
Varieties Theater, New 
Orleans, 1873. 

icribnef s SMoiUbly, November, 1873 












crif>ritr •> 'V^intMv (JlioIxt, 187-1 


Young people husked corn 
—and if a young man 
happened to find a red ear 
of corn, he was privileged 
to kiss any girl present. 

Stnluurs IIOMlIily, SipiLinbcr, 1874 
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A Financial Crash 

The boom that followed the close of the Civil War had run the usual course—overexpansion, 
currency inflation, extravagance In the autumn of 1873 came the inevitable crash. On Sep¬ 
tember 18 Jay Cooke and Company, an outstanding investment house, failed. 


1 'r 


Ri^ht J Cooke and 
Company’s office on 
Wall Street 





»1 »»| *I 11 1 ’> (Jut 1 1 

Pandemonium broke loose 
(!:i the Exchange. 



(tiuf Ih'iiic Out 11, 1H7^ 

Above Scene as the list of failures was read 
on the Stock Exchange. 


There were "runs” on even the strongest 
banks. 

Right is a typical scene in front of a New 
York trust company. 

Trunk Leslie s Jlluslmltd Tdewsfinper, Oci 4, lH7i 
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The Granger Movement 

grew out of a farmers’ lodge or secret society organized in 1867 and known as the Patrons of 
Husbandry, each local unit of which was called a “Grange ” By 1875 there were over 800,000 
members, mostly in the Middle West. 





The political power of the 
^ Grange was used to force 

i-'i ‘ through the state legisla- 

^ tures laws regulating the 

rates of railroads and of 

MkjI ^1. Jm schoolhouse in Illinois. 


7rank Ceslte s Jiluslr^iied 'V«u’>p<i^»er, 

Jan 31, 1874 

Carried to the United States 
Supreme Court the Grange 
laws were upheld In Munn 
vs Illinois the Court held that 
the warehouse business was 
sufficiently clothed with a pub¬ 
lic interest to justify public 
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Jrtink Ltfilie > lUuitrated 7 Jen*\p<j/ier Oct 4 , 1873 

Jbove Secretary of National 
Agricultural Congress address¬ 
ing Grange members at a 
county race track 


The first catalogue (really a one-page leaf¬ 
let) issued by Montgomery Ward & Co. in 
1873 was directed primarily to the Grangers. 
In the reproduction opposite the list of goods 
and prices has been omitted for reasons of 
space. 

toitrlcjiy, Montgomery Ward, Chicago, III 
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The Typewriter 

By 1873 the Sholes typewritei (see page 234) 
was approaching the stage of practical utility. 

Jlitjht. A photograph taken in 1873 of Mr. 
Sholes' daughter, then 16 years of age, oper¬ 
ating her father's machine. There was no shift 
key and only capital letters, but the arrange¬ 
ment of the keyboard was practically the same 
as on presentday typewriters. 


On Mar. 1, 1873, E Remington & Sons contracted to manu¬ 
facture the Sholes typewriter. The first machine (shown 
ri^ht) was completed a year later. It was mounted on a sew¬ 
ing machine stand and the carriage return was operated by 
a foot treadle 

AH Illustrations on this page are by the conricsj of Remington Rand, Inc , Buffalo, N Y 


In February, 1873, the machine shown above was demon¬ 
strated to E Remington & Sons of Ihon, N Y., manufacturers 
of firearms, sewing machines and agricultural implements. 
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The Temperance Crusade 

In 1871 Dr. Dioclesian Lewis of Boston started travelling over the country giving lectures in 
behalf of temperance reform. 



At Hillsboro, Ohio, in 
1873, his ideas inspired 
action. Opposite we see the 
ladies singing gospel 
hymns in front of the 
village saloon 


Fr.il . ’,11 Mi,,i v,ii, ,|i,, I I, 21 ]),-( 


III 


One realistic lady sat hei self down at the door 
of the saloon and made a list of all who en¬ 
tered 

The movement spread and in 1874 delegates | 
from seventeen states met at Cleveland, Ohio, ^ 
and organized the Woman’s Christian Tern- ' 
petance Union. 


I !|>; . 

ii.’ i,""t 'If 






Jlflrperi llVetly Mar 14, 1874 

The crusade waged by the 
W.C.T.U eliminated the 
saloon from hundreds of 
communities. 

Left we see a prudent 
saloon keeper surrendering 
to public opinion. 


Jrank Ceshe s •Jlliistruled ;NeKiJ()ii/ier, 
Feb :I8, 1874 
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The Great South 


In the early 1870’s the editor of Scribner’s J^onthly asked Edward S. King to travel through 
the South and gather material for a senes of articles on economic and social aspects of that 
recently desolated section 


Opposite IS a view of a 
tobacco factory at 
Lynchburg, Va , on the 
James River. 


Below is Asheville, N C , 
as Mr King saw It in 1873 



i>LM()«er s Monthly April, 1874 



While a soldier in the 
Union army before 
Chattanooga, Gen. John 
r. Wilder of Ohio became 
interested in the iron 
deposits of Tennessee. 
After the War he bought a 
large tract of land north 
of Chattanooga and 
established the Roane Iron 
Company (shown at the 
ri^ht from Mr. King’s 
articles). 



Scribner s Monthly, May, 1874 
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The Great South (Continued) 


Mr King saw ships from 



Scnljiier s Monthly lunc^ 


(Right. A view of rice being winnowed from a platform 


Scnhnfri 'VotifMiy, June, 1874 


In Alabama he saw 
Negroes picking cotton 
Much of the land, 
however, was being fore 
closed for unpaid taxes due 
to the failure of crops the 
year before and the effects 
of the financial panic (see 
page 273) 


Scfihfitfri Vofilh/y August !H74 


all parts of the world 
tied up at the wharves of 
Charleston, S. C , and 
taking on cargoes of rice, 
phosphate (see page 240) 
and other products of the 
region Opposite is a view 
of rice being unloaded 
from an upriver barge 


At Columbus, Ga , in the heait 
of the cotton belt, Mr King 
found three thriving cotton 
factories employing several 
g hundred operatives—and pro¬ 
phesied that one day the city 
J., would become a rival of Low¬ 
ell, Mass , and Manchester, 
England, because of its situa¬ 
tion and Its command of cheap 
labor. 


ScnbiKTs Moiilbly August, 1874 
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Carpetbag Rule 

111 most of the Southern states governmental control was still in the hands of the carpetbaggers 
(see page 209) But the military rule, which alone made the carpetbag regime possible, was not 
so strict, and the disenfranchised whites were becoming more militant. 


In December, 1874, the property holders of 
Vicksburg, Miss, ousted the Negro office 
holders by force Two whites and twenty- 
nine Negroes were killed in the affair. Oppo¬ 
site is a view of the attack on the courthouse. 



Jrank Lcbhe ' Vlmlrateil ^ewi/taptr Oei. 26, 1874 


In Louisiana two state governments were in existence—one supported by the whites and the 
other by Negro mihtia assisted by Federal troops On Sept 14,1874, there was a pitched battle 
between the two forces Be/oiy is a view of the incident, made by an eyewitness. 









' * A, ‘ j 


From a lithograph by W Greene 

(ourlesy Louisiana Slate Museum, 
New Orleans 


The "home government” 
forces won in this melee, 
but Federal bayonets ~ 

forced the dissolution of 
their legislative body— 
and the carpetbag rule 
continued. 


r-'J : I' I i'l 





7rfltifc Leslie s Jlliulrated ?Jemspaj>er, 
Jan 23, 1875 
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page 211 


On The Mississippi 

proud river steamers still held sway. 


Left The pilot house of 
the Qiand Rc/jul;lic, 
eailier views of which 
steamer are shown on 


Scfi'»ivr^ V OtioKr, lh"4 


Rt^hl Arrival of a steamer 
at Natchez m 1874. 


Oiiuhcr 1^7-{ 


But the day of the great river as a highway for traffic was drawing to a close Already it had 
been bridged higher up (see page 53). Now, in 1874, the Eads Bridge spanned it at St. Louis, 
as shown helow The railroads were putting the river steamers out of business 



Scribner j Monthly, July, 1874 
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Slaughter Of The Buffalo 

In the 1860 s there were still uncounted numbers of buffalo on the western plains. General 
Sheridan in 1866 estimated that between Camp Supply, Indian Territory, and Fort Dodge 
Kans., there were at least 100,000,000. ' 


In the 1870's buffalo robes 
became popular, and 
buffalo hunting became a 
profession. Millions of 
these animals were shot for 
the hides alone. 

Ri^bt Buffalo hunting, 
from a painting by 
J. H. Moser. 




Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D C 

Over 750,000 buffalo 
hides were shipped on the 
Santa Fe, the Union 
Pacific and the Kansas 
Pacific railroads in the 
year 1873. 

€eft 40,000 buffalo hides 
stacked in Rath & Wright’s 
shipping yards at Dodge 
City, Kans. 


(ojtrltsY Robert M Wright, Dodtit Cily 
CiMi'btiy (afiilal l‘|H 
The Dodge Cily Public Library, Kans 

The plains were rapidly 
being converted into wheat 
fields. 


Right. Farmers’ wagons 
loaded with wheat arriving 
m the young city of 
Wichita, Kans, in 1874 
(see page 257). 

Ctnir(«y, WichJu City Library, Kans 
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The Open Range vs. Barbed Wire 

Into the range vacated by the buffalo flowed millions of cattle, driven north from Texas to be 
fattened for the eastern market. 


£e/t Texas longhorns 
being herded on the open 
range, i e unfenced 
government land. 

Jfitr/ier 5 H'eekty Mar 3H, 1H74 

But the open range, too, was doomed. Steadily settlers were homesteading (see page 261) or 
buying farms in the range country—"nesters” the cattle people called them Their fences and 
buildings and crops were a nuisance to the owners of the big cattle herds 

A simple invention in the 
early 1870's had far- 
reaching influence on the 
range country. Wire was 
the only feasible fencing 
material in a country 
where little or no timber 
existed, but smooth wire 
would not "hold” cattle. 

Several experiments were 
made more or less 
simultaneously to make a 
“barbed” wire. 


CtuirlevY AmirKaii Stn.1 and ^irc Company, CliM-land, Ohio, and Smilhsuninn InsiitiUiun 

Wnshiiiplon, I) C 


In 187S J F. Glidden of DeKalb, Ill , applied for a patent Above is a piece of barbed wire 
twisted by Glidden on the crank of a grindstone in 1874 




liVtrh^Y Anitncan Steel and Wire Compan>, Clt\elaiul, Ohio and Smitlisonian Insutmiop^ Washington, D C 


Barbed wire revolutionized the range country It made stock farming more profitable than 
ranging And it speeded the settlement of the western plains. 
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Settlement Of The Plains 

With a growing demand for western farm 
land the railroads found a ready market for 
the millions of acres of land which they had 
received as subsidies (see pages 199, 207, 
229). 


In the advertising circular opposite the Burl¬ 
ington & Missouri River Railroad states that, 
on the terms offered, its price of $5 00 per 
acre is better than government land at $2.50 
per acre 

Cojirfes> Chicago, Burlington Qiunc> 
Railroad Co , Chicago. Ill 


tLIONS 0FAGR£S 






rOR SHU OhXO CREMT^::®?-^ 


AT 6 PER CT. INTEREST AND LOW PRICEa 


'9^*ReK■T MMMTIO rB»«* in rili«C rM( 


JLANS EXPLOaiHO TICKETS SOLD 

Ht,KMi4 V. 1 '.',1 I /iL. It . *• Vli a' 111 t 
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TrtifiJ. Itilic > J/ZiiWriTlt'd \eips/i<i/)er Mar 30 1875 

Among the settlers in central Kansas were many Mennonites, a German religious sect, that to 
escape conscription, first went to Russia and now came to America. Above is an exterior view of 
one of their temporary villages in Kansas, and below is an interior view of one of the houses. 


With them from the 
Crimea the Mennonites 
brought Turkey Red wheat 
seed—which had been 
selected a grain at a time 
by their children before 
the families emigrated 
Previous to this time wheat 
had not done well in 
Kansas, but Turkey Red 
thrived there, and was soon 
a favorite wheat seed 
throughout the Southwest. 

Tranl; lifslie j Jllmlr/ittd yewspaper. 
Mar 7Q. 1875 
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Iron Rails Down The Trail 


Not only were the cattle trails being shortened by new east-west railroads, such as the Santa 
Fe (seepages 212, 2')5, 257), but railroads were now being pushed directly into the Texas cow 
country The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, building southward through Kansas and the 
Indian Territory, had by 1873 reached Denison, Texas, where the eastern cattle trails crossed 
the Red River 'Below is a view of the new railroad bridge over the Red 







irOT. A T,i 








With the coming of the 
railroad, social activities, 
which had previously been 
mostly masculine, took on 
a new zest. 

£e/t A Denison dance hall 
of 1873. 


Except for the bridge at Denison most river crossings in the southwest were 
such as that shown below. 



amHbH 
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AU iliustralions on this page arc from Xrilfncr > July, 1873 
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The Germaine Tragedy 

Typical of the penis of emigrant travel m the 1870’s was that which befell the Germaine family. 
Going by wagon from their home in Georgia to begin life anew in Colorado, the Germaines 
were attacked by Indians near Fort Hays in western Kansas on Sept 11, 1874 The father, 
mother and boys were killed, while four girls, ranging in ages from hve up, were taken captive 







tol Homir W WhcLkr, Jiiflalo Dn-yj 1<n3 
(I'nrfesY Bobhs Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind 

The Wagon Train Charge 


Opposite. The two younger Germaine 
girls rescued by Lt, Baldwin. 


Jrank a JlluitralvJ ^ivio^ffaper, July 3, 1875 


Kansas Slat*. Historical Society, Topeka 


Officers’ Quarters, Fort Hays, Kans, m the 1S70's 


A few weeks later Lt Baldwin of the United States Army, while conducting a wagon train 
through the Texas Panhandle, came upon Chief Grey Beard’s camp. With twenty-three six- 
mule-team wagons as weapons he promptly charged the encampment, putting the Indians to 
flight and rescuing the two younger Germaine girls In recognition of his ingenuity in carrying 
out this attack, Lt Baldwin received his second Congressional Medal of Honor. 
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Hayden’s Explorers 

Having spent two seasons in the Yellowstone region (see page 264 ), Dr Hayden in 1873 led 
his surveying parties into the Colorado mountains. 

One of the feats of that 



year was the photograph¬ 
ing of Holy Cross 
Mountain—at the top of 
the Rockies eighty some 
miles west of Denver. 

Opposite IS a copy of the 
photograph made by 
W H Jackson, who was in 
charge of the photographic 
work for the survey 


U'llr^^;^Y Gtoiogiual United blaws 

Dopartmtint ot tht Inunor, 
Washington, O C 

The following year 
Jackson, leading another 
expedition down the 
Mancos River-in south¬ 
western Colorado, made 
the first official discovery 
of a cliff dwelling in the 
region where later were 
found the most amazing 
survivals of prehistoric 
man in the United States 
(see page 403). 

Opposite is Jackson’s 
photograph of 1874. 








fonrfcsY, Bureau of Amenean hthnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, ’Washington, D C- 
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In 1875 Jackson and 

Holmes each led 
\ parties which examined 
^ hundreds of ruins of pre- 
historic buildings along the 

S canyons of southwestern 
Colorado Jackson went on 
south to the Moqui 
pueblos in Arizona (see 
page 67), where he made 
many photographs, one of 
which IS shown opposite. 

Coiirlesy, Bureau of American Ethnolog^y. 
Smithsonian institution, Washington, D C 
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Arizona Territory 

The Southern Pacific Railroad, building easterly from California, reached Fort Yuma on the 
Colorado River at the mouth of the Gila in 1877. 




Opposite IS a view from the 
Arizona side of the river. 



Conflffsy Southern Pacific Company, San Irancisco, Calif 


The old adobe town of Tucson, grown but little since the formation of Arizona Territory in 
1863 (see page 156), was soon to be on the railroad Below is a view made a year or two before 
the Southern Pacific arrived. 
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On The West Coast 


The gold discovery and the importation of 
coolies for the building of the Central Pacific 
Railroad had brought thousands of Chinese to 
California. By the 1870’s the white inhabitants 
were becoming acutely conscious of a racial 
problem. 



Left An alley m the Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco, 


cribtier ^ ^lonlbly Jiilv, 1875 




Courlfiy The Socittj of California PioiKtrs, Sau rnucisto 


In northern California the Modoc Indians fortified themselves in some almost inaccessible lava 
beds—and gave the Army a most unpleasant time before it subdued them Above is a view of 
the Modoc stronghold 
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Minnesota and Dakota 


IS a photograph taken 
in 1873 of the passenger 
depot (back of engine on 
left) and freight station 
(center) of the St Paul 
and Pacific Railroad at 
Minneapolis, then called 
St. Anthony. This railroad 
was the first in the north¬ 
west and ran between 
St. Anthony and St. Paul 





Cmjrteiy Great Northern Railway, 

St Paul, Mmn 

In 1874 Minnesota, like 
many other western states, 
was suffering from an 
invasion of grasshoppers 
as shown opposite 
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Hard Times 


The financial upset of 1873 (see page 273) left widespread poverty m its wake. 










Soup kitchens were 
established in the larger 
cities as shown left. 




Trank Ceilte s illustrated Mar 7, 1874 


The country store had more ^ 
loafers than customers. ^ 

Often the post office was run by the 
storekeeper, as is shown in the pic¬ 
ture at the nght 















Scnl^Heri ^fonf/j/y. August, 1876 




Among the new settlements 
on the plains (see page 
283) many hopeful 
communities had become 
"ghost towns” such as that 
depicted opposite 

111 Horpfrs Tf'eehly, Feb, 28, 1874 
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The Fortunate 


Side by side with those who suffered hardships there were, as always, many who were not 
affected 


Ri^ht The Four-m-Hand 
Club of New York passing 
through Central Park on 
the way to the races at 
Jerome Park, Fordham. 
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7rank Cesite s Vlu^lrateJ Tlewspafitr 
Nov 27. t875 

£e/t. Commencement 
exercises at Vassar College 
in 1875 (see page 252). 




FraiiJ? Leslie s JVen>A/)fl/)4?r July 10, 1875 


T ^ 

iHl'-f ' -J 1, ' ' 


A wedding at the White House. 
Miss Nellie Grant, daughter of President 
Grant, being given in marriage to A. C. F. 
Sartoris in 1874. 

£e*/»e5 Jlfujlratcd T'fewjptifter, June 6, 1874 
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The Beecher-Tilton Case 


Henry Ward Beecher, of "Beecher’s Bibles” fame (see page 44), was still pastor of Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn, N Y For several years stories had been circulated concerning his rela¬ 
tions with Mrs Theodore Tilton, a member of his church 


In 1874 Mr Tilton sued 
Beecher for $100,000.00 
damages, charging 
adultery with Mrs. Tilton 

Opposite we see Beecher 
on the stand testifying in 
his own behalf. The trial 
lasted several months and 
in the end the jury 



Trank L<she 5 JllusIrrtleJ Apr 17, 18/ ^ 


The Moody and Sankey Revivals 

Scarcely had the Beecher-Tilton trial ended when Dwight Lyman Moody, the evangelist, and 
Ira D. Sankey, organist and singer, began a series of religious revivals in Brooklyn. 
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The Exportation of Grain 

From the new farms of the West (see pages 281-283) a steady stream of wheat and coi 
poured eastward 

Ri^ht Small town elevator receiving gram 
from the farm The railroad carried it to Chi 
cago and other gram centers. 


delow From the elevators at Chicago much 
of the gram was transferred to steamers or 
sailing vessels which brought it through the 
Great Lakes to the western end of the Erie 
Canal at Buffalo (see Vol II, pages 208 to 
213). 
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^ A 


Deeper and deeper went the shafts m the 
iron mines of the Marquette Range of 
northern Michigan (see pages 33 and 
143) 

Opposilc Incline Aline, Ishpeining, 
jVlich 1875 






<» ir( IIk Shrqt'itti. C Miini\ (lisi«»rKTl So< ui't 

'Ritjhi The Jackson Iron Mine in 
the 1870’s. 




n 




Gieatei and gieater grew the iron¬ 
works to which the oi e w as shipped 
The Pittshuigh area had already 
become the leading iron working 
center ol the country 


Ci>iirle\y T ht MarquUto County Historical 
Society, Marquette Mich 


Below The Edgar Thomson Works, 
Carnegie Steel Company, in 1875 
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Increasingly iron ore was being converted into steel 


Ri^bt Converters used in 
making steel by the Kelly or 
Bessemer process (see page 
142). 


?Jar(ifr s ll'eckly Mar JT, 1S7(i 


£ejt Emptying a steel 
converter 


From steel were made ma 
chines for use in making 
steel. 


Right, Mammoth steel 
shears used in the Atlas 
Ironworks at Pittsburgh. 


*- >5. V 


Lcihe A l/lustraffd 
Sent 4. 1875 




Scieniijic American Nov 6, 1875 
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Dcvsitt C Goodrich and Charles R TuUle, Jn Illustrated Jitstory of State of Jndtana 1875 


Perry & Co. at Albany, 
N. Y., were manufactur¬ 
ing a new and improved 
coal range, a feature of 
which was the hot water 
reservoir (shown on rear 
of the stove in the picture 
opposite —for the benefit 
of those born after 1920). 

?r»nfc jCesIn j Jllwiiraled 
July 31, 187J 
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The Telephone 



tiiurlesv Aimrican Iclcphoiie and 
graph Company, Ntv. York City 


For some years Alexander Graham Bell, Pro¬ 
fessor of Speech at the School of Oratory at 
Boston University, had been trying to pro¬ 
duce an instrument that would convey the 
human voice as the telegraph carried metallic 
clicks. In 1875 he devised the first telephone, 
a model of which is shown opposite. 



The Dynamo 

Charles F. Brush of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, had from the 
time he was a boy been in¬ 
terested in electrical devices 
In 1876 he made a dynamo 
that was soon to take a 
prominent part in revolu¬ 
tionizing lighting and in¬ 
dustry (see pages 309 and 
338). 


The Cable Car 

To pull loaded street cars up the steep hill 
sides on which San Francisco’s streets wen 
laid, Andrew Smith Hallidie devised an un^ 
derground endless moving cable which, wher 
gripped by the cars, provided locomotion. Ii 
was so successful that many other cities in¬ 
stalled cable systems. 


Opposite IS a view of the Hallidie cable car 
on Clay Street, San Francisco, in the 1870’s. 

CoKrtwy, The Society of California Pioneers, San Francisco 


Coi«rle>v Central ElLCtriL Company, bchcnectady, N Y 
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The Centennial Celebration 

The one hundredth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence was commemorated by a 
great international fair at Philadelphia, the city in which the Declaration was signed In addition 
to a vast Mam Exhibition Building there were a Horticultural Hall, an Art Gallery, a Ma¬ 
chinery Hall, and Agricultural Building and numerous State and foreign buildings. Below is a 
view of the Agricultural Building 




Conwmpotaiy American 
31 lists made a paiticulaiK 
good showing Winslou 
Homei, Thomas Moran, 
r.astman Johnson and others 
were icpicsented 

'Chess Players,” shown 
oppoMfe. first hi ought the 
work of 2 homas Eakins to the 
notice ol the general public 


"1 he gieat advances made in machinery natui - 
ally am acted the interest ot the more than 
8,000,000 visiiois to the Fair 


Opposite IS a Slew of the Corliss Steam En¬ 
gine displayed in Machinery 1 (all President 
Grant, seen standing on the ])latfoiiii, set the 
machine in motion 

in K i.1^ u s Ji h '• I (il "S s,« '(It* lU lS~(i 


(LitiTfe'> The Mciropolitan Museum ol An 
N'c\* York C ii\ 
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Gold in the Black Hills 


The Black Htlls lay largely in that part ol western Dakota Territory which, by the treaty made 
at Fort Laramie in 1868 (see page 230), was reserved to the Sioux Indians In 1874 Gen, 
George A Custer, while leading an expedition through the Hills, discovered gold 









Tlur/icr s 'M'tfcfely, Sept 13, 1874 


Camp in the Black Hills where gold was discovered in 1874 


Instantly there was a rush 
into the Hills by prospec¬ 
tors. 

Opposite IS a view of one ( 
the new mining towns— 
given the name of Custer 
City. 


Scribner s Monibly, Apnlj 1877 

The discovery of richer deposits caused a stampede early in 1876 to Deadwood Gulch, shown 
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Tiew >ork Daily Qrapbic, July 19, 1876 

The only known survivor of Custer’s immediate com¬ 
mand was "Comanche/’ the horse ridden into battle by 
Capt. Keogh. The animal was found shortly after the 
battle, severely wounded and almost dead He was nursed 
back to health and for sixteen years remained an hon¬ 
orary member of the 7th Cavalry, Custer’s regiment. His 
body, preserved by Professor Dyche, of the University of 
Kansas, still stands in the Museum of Natural History at 
that institution as shown right. 

In September, 1876, the Sioux were forced to cede 
to the Government the Black Hills part of their Great 
Reservation. 


Courtesy, MuMum of Natural Hlitory, 
University of Kansas, Lavvrcncc 
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Deadwood 



^t.rtlit^er i IfoJifJjIv April, 1877 

James Butler Hickok was born in Illinois m 
1837. During the War he served as a Union 
scout in Missouri As U. S Marshal at Fort 
Riley, Kans., he acquired a reputation as a killer, 
which reputation he enhanced as marshal of 
Hays City, and of Abilene (see page 256). In 
1876 he gravitated to Deadwood, where he was 
soon shot in a saloon. 




Left View of the lower 
end of Deadwood in 1877. 

This new gold-diggmg 
town m the Black Hills of 
western Dakota Territory 
brought together the usual 
collection of odd charac¬ 
ters. 


kc’ I " 










Scribner j .T'luiiOily April, 1877 

"Wild Bill" Hickok 


r j> . 


‘Calamity Jane,” shown opposite, was another 
early comer to Deadwood. According to tra¬ 
dition, she first arrived dressed in men’s clothes 
as a soldier. Tough in every sense of the word, 
she was kindness itself when need arose. 

CoHrJ« 7 , N H Rose Collection, San Antonio, Texas 
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Scandals 


The Grant Administration reeked with political scandals One of these revolved around the 
“Whiskey Ring ” That revenue officers had remitted taxes on whiskey for a consideration was 
proved Then the charge was made that Grant’s private secretary was involved and that the 
bribes went to a fund for the re-election of the President 


Scene in the U S. 
District Court, Feb 7, 
1876, at the opening of the 
case of the United States 
vs 0 E Babcock, Presi¬ 
dent Grant’s private sec¬ 
retary. 

Babcock was acquitted but 
the stain remained. 



frank s Vlustraled yeuftfmiter Feb 26, 1876 


Another scandal involved the Secretary of War, W. W Belknap His wife used her influence to 
secure a profitable appointment for a trader at Fort Sill, Indian Territory In return she re¬ 
ceived half the profits After her death the money was paid to the Secretary of War. 



£e/t Committee of 
the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives asking 
for the impeachment 
of Secretary Belk¬ 
nap. 

With impeachment 
impending Belknap 
resigned, and the 
case was dropped. 

^rank 4 Illustrated Ncwm 

Mar 18. 1^6 
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J^ltrper Vnkly, Nov 11, 1876 

Barbecues, as shown opposite 
played their part in getting votes 


Jiarper Weekly, Nov 11, 1876 

Early returns indicated that 
Tilden had won, but the votes 
of Florida, Louisiana, South 
Carolina and Oregon—just 
enough to give Hayes the elec¬ 
tion—were contested by the 
Republicans. 


Left The carpetbag legisla¬ 
ture of South Carolina approv 
ing the returns of the Repub¬ 
lican electors of that state. 


The Presidential Campaign of 1876 

The Republicans nominated Rutherford B Hayes of Ohio. The Democrats nominated Cover 
nor Samuel J Tilden of New York. 


The Republicans depended 
largely upon their Civil 
War record for success. 

£e/t The parade of the 
“Boys m Blue.” 


TrflnR Ifs/te ^ If/tislrufed 
Dec 1h 1K76 
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The Electoral Commission 

Since the Republican electors in Florida, Louisiana and South Carolina were supported by Fed¬ 
eral bayonets rather than by popular votes, the Democrats not unnaturally charged fraud. Feel¬ 
ing mounted A solution was found in the creation by Congress of an Electoral Commission. 

1 


I 

Ri^ht The Electoral Com¬ 
mission in session in the 
Supreme Court chambers. 


les/ic ^ Veirs/irt/ier Feb 24, 1877 

The Commission met on 
the last day of January, 
1877'. It was composed of 
eight Republicans and 
seven Democrats. The de¬ 
cisions were on strict party 
lines, and by an eight to 
seven vote all of the con¬ 
tests were decided in favor 
of Hayes. 


£e/l Sen. Thomas W. 
Ferry, presiding officer of 
the joint sessions of Con¬ 
gress, declaring the election 
of Rutherford B. Hayes as 
President of the United 
States, Mar. 2, 1877. 

^tie Xfrk Daily ifrafibie, Mir 3, 1»77 
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Rutherford B. Hayes, President 


On Mar 5, 1877, Hayes took the oath of 
office as President It was generally under¬ 
stood that in return for accepting the find¬ 
ings of the Electoral Commission the Demo¬ 
crats were promised re-estabhshment of 
home rule in the South In any case Hayes 
promptly withdrew the Federal troops from 
the Southern states, and white rule was re¬ 
established Radical reconstruction, the 
sway of the carpetbaggers and government 
by bayonets,was over 

Opposite Rutherford B. Hayes. 


^mnk 7/eu»ipfl|>er, Mar 31, 1877 


From a photograph by Mathtw B Brady 
In the collection of Roy A Meredith 


Ri^ht President Hayes’ home at Fremont, 
Ohio 

Beloiv Presentation of the members of the 
diplomatic corps to President and Mrs 
Hayes at the White House, Mar 7, 1877 


Jrl Jouniai. American edition Vol V 18/9 
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The Telephone 

On Mar 15, 1877, a few weeks before the announcement appearing on page 307, Bell demon- 
ctrai-prl bic tplpnhnne hv addressitiff. from Salem. Mass., a erouD of scientific men in Rnctnn 


; I I 



Trnnfc Le>Ii< s llliislrflled 7Jen>'i|)a^er, Mar 31, IR"” 


Jltgbl IS a sketch showing the design of the telephone in¬ 
strument as it was in 1878 By the following year switch¬ 
boards were existing as shown below. 



Opposite Bell, at Lyceum 
Hall, Salem, speaking into 
the instrument which, 
through the makeshift 
wiring shown in the pic¬ 
ture, carried his voice to 
Boston. 



Tonrleiv American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company, New York City 


Conrleiy, American Telephone and Tele* 
graph Company, New York City 
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A Flying Machine 

In 1878 Prof. C. E. Rit- 
chell flew over Hartford, 
Conn., m the affair shown 
opposite, but it proved dif¬ 
ficult to navigate against 
the wind, and the art of 
flying awaited another era. 

Harper s Weekly. July 13, 1878 


The Arc Light 

The dynamo made by Charles F. Brush m 1876 (see page 298) 
began to bear fruit the following year when Brush announced the 
invention of an arc light—illumination brought about by an elec¬ 
tric arc leaping from one carbon point to another. 

Opposite IS shown one of Brush’s first “arcs”—No. 4, Ornamental 
Single, Price $65 00 

Courtesy General Electric Company, Schenectady, N Y 


The Phonograph 

That same year Thomas A. 
Edison, he who made the stock 
ticker in 1869 (see page 242), 
invented a phonograph which 
attracted wide attention On 
President Hayes' invitation 
Edison demonstrated hts in¬ 
strument at the White House. 
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The Elevated 



Jratik CesUe s lUuslrated 7^eivspa\)eT. 
Nov 15, 1879 


I By 1879 the west side Ele- 
I vated was being extended 
I north of 110th Street—up 
8th Avenue as shown left. 

Jrank CesUe s 7lli4Slraled T^ews/itiper, 

' Nov 1, 1879 


The elevated railroad had 
become an accepted fact of 
New York’s transporta¬ 


tion system. 


Ceft IS a view of the statioi 
at Sixth Avenue and 14th 
Street m 1878. 


7rank Le:>Iie i Jlluslraled TJ^ewipaper, June 8, 1878 


Occasionally a cinder from one of the little 
engines which pulled the elevated trains fell 
into a drayload of inflammable material and 
started a hre as shown opposite. 
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Railroad Strike 

The economic depression which began in 1873 (see page 273) had reached its lowest point in 
1877 Repeated reductions m wages had already embittered the railroad workers, when another 
cut of 10 per cent was put into effect. 

Rioting began at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., on the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio Railroad in 
July, 1877, as shown 


Harper I TCeekly, Aug 11, 1877 

The violence of the strike resulted in a wave of legislative and judicial decisions detrimental to 
organized labor. 


BIWH 3IAI1YI,M5U nUlIJIIST rUtlAU O'* HU- 111" 1PUH IN 1‘" '1'""‘' 


State militia having failed 
to restore order. Federal 
troops were sent in, but the 
strike spread to Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh and other cities. 

J D McCabe, History of Ibe (/rtal Xiols 


Below is a view of the 
destruction in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Yards at 
Pittsburgh. 


Ifrank £eslie s Jifusirated 2JcufSf>aper, 
Auu 4, 1877 
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Lown Tennis 



Introduced to America 
from England, lawn ten¬ 
nis became the fashionable 
game during the 1870’s— 
played by both men and 
women as shown in the 
view opposite from the ad¬ 
vertising pages of Scrib¬ 
ner’s ^Monthly of 1878. 


Archery 


was also popular, particularly with the ladies. 




7rank £tr5ite s Jlluslraled Tlewspap^r, 
Sept 8, 1877 


Football 

was now being played un¬ 
der definite rules adopted 
in 1876 by Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Columbia. 

Left. The Yale-Princeton 
game, Nov. 27,1879. 

From a drawing by A B Frost Ti/trfxfi 
If'eekly, Dec 20, 1879 
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Ice Boating 


On Lake Monona at 
Madison, Wis., the 
townspeople and univer¬ 
sity students enjoyed the 
winter sport of ice boating. 
Right. 




yierfyer s Heektv Mar 1878 

Bathing 

was the summer sport in 
the East. Left is a view at 
Manhattan Beach on Long 
Island. One of Mr. Brush’s 
arc lights (see page 309) 
was installed to make the 
day longer. 


Jrank i llhotrated 
Aug 10. 1878 


Luxury 

The palatial Providence 
Line Steamers provided 
comfort and pleasure for 
an outing or business trip 
along the coast from New 
York to New England 

7fank t(stie s Vluitrated ?Jcii»s/>a(7er, 
Scpl 23, 1877 
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A Pinkerton detective, 
posing as a member of the 
society, finally brought the 
leaders to trial and con¬ 
viction. 

R}ght March to the gal¬ 
lows of six of the “Molly 
Maguires ” 


yfflwfe 5 Jlluslrdted ?>}eiifsf>aper, July 7, 1877 


A Bank Robbery 

In 1878 robbers overpowered the 
watchman of the Manhattan Savings 
Institution m New York and made 
away with $2,747,000 00 in cash and 
securities 

Left, The rifled cash boxes as found the 
morning after the robbery 


Allan Pinkerton, The ^lollv ’Vlnijuirt' i " 1 » 

Jh€ DetecUnt^ 1877 • 


Those who opposed the 
“Mollys” received the 
treatment shown left 


The “Molly Maguires” 

was the name applied to a secret organization which terrorized the anthracite mining region of 
Pennsylvania for a decade 


IWeuj >'<irfe Dflily (graphic Oci 2^). 187H 
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Condensed Milk 


The production of con¬ 
densed milk had grown 
into a great industry since 
Its beginning m 1853 (see 
Vol II, page 391). 

Right IS a view of the can¬ 
ning room in Borden’s 
factory at Brewster Sta¬ 
tion, New York, m 1879 




hank Leslie s lllustraled A'rtvspiJptr 
Apr n I87*> 

Meat Packing 

Here, too, the tin can wa'i 
aiding in the distributioi 
of the product 

£e/f Making tin cans m 
the plant of one of the Chi¬ 
cago packing houses 


JFrdftk s Jlluslrated ^JeivspafJtr 
Oct 13, 1878 


Artificial Ice 

Opposite IS an ice making 
machine manufactured by 
Holden & Bros in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1878. One of 
these, installed at Virginia 
City, Nev., was turning 
out over twenty tons of 
ice daily. 

7rank /Leslie s Jllustrated 
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Artificial Chickens 




V 4 ■■ K 

^1, 

^ _ 

■ a M l. 



W. C Baker, at Creskill 
on-the-Hudson, N J , 
was hatching chickens by 
incubation as shown left 


Trank Lesht i llliislmltd Vewipaptr, 
May 4, 1878 


u . ^ ^ /»,-3 


Thread 

The Willimantic Linen 
Company was making 
thread in Connecticut. 

Xight IS a view of the mills. 







Collars and Cuffs 

for men’s shirts, as well 
as the shirts themselves, 
were being made at Troy, 
N. Y. 


, Left The stitching room 
i; in a Troy collar and cuff 
V't^^f-‘oryof.879. 


Neil) york Daily graphic, June M, IfflS 
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A Five-and-Ten Store 

In February, 1879, F W Woolworth opened 
a store at Utica, N. Y , with an assortment of 
goods limited in price to hve cents. It did not 
catch on The following June he tried again, 
that time at Lancaster, Pa , with goods priced 
at five and ten cents The store (shown op¬ 
posite) throve, and soon there were others 
in other cities 


liill. 










u: ; j'— 


m 




Courlfsy F W Woolworth Company, New York City 

The Soda Fountain 

From John Matthews’ Soda 'Water Jpparaius Cata¬ 
logue of 1879 comes the picture shown left “The tem¬ 
ple front IS enriched with two jeweled Tennessee 
rosettes and two ornamental Bardiglio panels.” It oc¬ 
cupied a counter space of 26f4 x 77 inches, and was 
priced at $3,000 00. 

Loiiflov of the Bella C 1 tndaucr Colluctjon at The New York Historical Society 
NVu >ork Cil\ 


The Circus 

was now on wheels—travelling from city to city with the advertising car (shown below) going 
ahead to spread the good news 
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By the 1870’s the center of wheat production had moved to Minnesota and Dakota Terrib 
The milling industry followed, and water power at Minneapolis marked that young city as 
home of the flour milling industry 


£e/t. Pillsbury’s "A” Mill 
Minneapolis in the 1870’s 


Jiiifht IS an interior view of the Washburn 
“A” Mill at Minneapolis in the 1870's 

On Maj' 2, 1878, theic was a destructive ex¬ 
plosion in this and other mills, generated by 
flour dust. The picture below depicts what 
happened. 


All illustrations on this pagt arc by the cftf 
of the Minnesota Historical Socic'j 
St Paul 







biXBCI 
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Red River Wheat Farms 

Most spectacular of the new wheat fields that fed the Minneapolis flour mills were those m the 
valley of the Red River of the North, 

Single farms of as many 
as 16,000 acres called for 
fleets of plows, harrows 
and drills as shown right 


Trank Leslie •> Illustrated 'Vru>i|wif»er 

C, Oct 19, 1878 

1 \ 


Left IS a wheat threshing 
scene on one of the 
"Bonanza Farms” of the 
Red River Valley 

Jrartff Leslie > Illw'.irutfJ 
Oa 19 1M7h 




The Northern Pacific Railroad 

which had been completed from Duluth, Minn., to Bismarck, Dak. Ter, in 1873, now had 
direct connection with Minneapolis, and carried the Red River wheat to that milling city 


Right IS shown the manner in 
which the Northern Pacific 
crossed the Missouri River at 
Bismarck in 1879, building 
on toward the west. 

Harfjfr s Tl'etkiy, Mar 15, 1879 
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Indian Outbreaks 

In protest against being moved from the Wallowa Valley in northeastern Oregon, the Nez 
Perce Indians went on the warpath in June, 1877. With 300 warriors Chief Joseph held off 
over 5,000 soldiers while he made a 2,000-mile devious march through the mountains trying to 
reach Canada. At Bear Paw Mountain, within fifty miles of the Canadian border, the Nez 
Perce were surrounded by Gen. Nelson A. Miles and forced to surrender, as shown below 
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/rdM>e JL?5lie 5 lUuilraltd T^eu^spaper. Nov 3, 1877 


The Bannock Indians had been located in southern Idaho In the spring of 1878 they became 
very unhappy—and the shooting began More than fifty whites were killed before the Indians 
were rounded up and put on a reservation m Washington Territory. Below is a view of Fort 
Boise, Idaho Territory, a rallying place against the disaffected Indians. It will be of interest to 
compare this view with that of Fort Boise in the 1840’s (Vol. II, page 335) 






















^'euf yark Daily ^rflpbic, July 29, 1878 

Dull Knife and the northei n Cheyennes were held on 
a reservation m Indian Territory In Septembei, 1878, 
they started home—across western Kansas, northeast¬ 
ern Colorado and western Nebraska, killing and burn¬ 
ing ns they went By the end of January, 1879, they 
were all killed or captured, but some were allowed to 
remain in Montana 

Left Grpup of Dull Knife's followers sitting on the 
steps of the Dodge City, Kans , courthouse after being 
captured 

Courtesy, Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka 
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The Return of Hard Money 


Since 1862 the country had been on a paper money basis (see page 135). Greenbacks and 
fractional notes (denominations of less than $1.00) were the legal currency. Gold and silver 
coins were practically nonexistent 


Opposite. A frac¬ 
tional note or 
"shin plaster” of 
the denomination 
of ten cents. 



CourttfS)', Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, Nev. York By permission of ihe Secretary of the Treasury. 
Further reproduction, in whole or in part, is strictly forbidden 


In January, 1875, Congress passed an act for the replacement "as rapidly as practicable” of 
fractional notes by silver coins In addition the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to 
"redeem, in coin” both greenbacks (see page 135) and fractional notes presented for such re¬ 
demption on and after Jan. 1, 1879. 
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Madison Square Garden 

After the building of Grand Central Station uptown (see page 243) , the old depot at Madison 
Avenue and 26th Street was used by Gilmore's Concert Garden In 1879 it was remodeled and 
became known as Madison Square Garden. P. T. Barnum bought the Garden in 1880, and it 
became famous for the exhibitions, fairs and balls held there. 
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Coiirfesj’ The J Clarence Davies Colleciion, Museum of the Cily of New York 

Bullfights 

were held m New York m the 1880’s. Children un¬ 
der eight years of age were admitted at half price. 

Courleiy, Museum of ihc City of New York 

The Dog Show 

The first annual Dog Show was held in New York 
in 1877. Below is a view of the event on the open¬ 
ing day. 
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Burlesque 

meant real variety in the 1870's. It 
included the eternal verbal duels be¬ 
tween Mr. Bones and his two End 
Men of the minstrel shows. 

San Francisco Minstrels play¬ 
ing at 29th Street and Broadway, 
New York, 1879-1880. 






GmrtMY Harvard Theatre Collection, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass 


1 




Perfectly respectable people could sit around the tables in 
Roster & Dial’s Concert Hall to cat, drink and be merry over 
the songs and dances> But later they could retire to an inner 
sanctum (helom) lined with 30,000 champagne corks, where, 
according to 7he iTimcj, "unbilled programmes entertained 
them until further into the night than proper folk might have 
thought conventional ” 
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Railroad Travel 
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Left IS a scene in the men 
washroom of a Pullman 
running west from Chi¬ 
cago in 1877. Note that 
water is pumped—and 
that the roller towel is 
standard equipment. 


1^1 


/f II ^ .tMie ' Jl'islfUtu iptr, Aug 3' IP// 

Hujht “Of all the impiovcincnts and lii\u- 
rics of modern lailway travel, there are none 
that can compare with the ‘hotel on wheels,’ 
the piinrely Hotel Cais tun upon the Chi¬ 
cago & Northwestern Railway ” 

It will be recalled that the Noith Western 
connected with the Union Pacific at Omaha 
(see pages 212 and 261) 
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GLor^o A CroKitl, ( rofult 5 (/ri|> 
(/Hide oj CL'iotatIo Vol I 1881 


The depots were some¬ 
what less notable for their 
luxury. Left is a scene in 
the Union Pacific depot at 
Omaha m 1877. 

7rank Leslie i lihislralid 
Aug 18, 1877 
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Near Butte, Mont, was an indifferently good silver mine which Mike Hickey, one of the owners, 
had named the “Anaconda” because he remembered the word from a Civil Wat editorial which 
said that Grant was encircling Lee “like a giant anaconda.” 

This “silver” mine became, 

a few year later, a tre- .. , . 

mendously rich copper 
mine (see page 369) 

Right. Mam Street, Butte, 

Mont, in 1877. 




rourfesy The Aracr>»" Bras* Company, 
New York City 

Oro City, in California Gukh, 
Colorado, had petered out as 
a gold producing held Then 
in the middle I870’s it was dis¬ 
covered that the ore was rich 

,n silver _ and immediately 

there was a "rush The city 
of Leadville (shown opposite) 
came into being almost over¬ 
night. 


£es/ic s 3//«5lralcd .Ncu’^/wlicr Apr 13, 1879 


The copper mines of Upper Michigan (see page 32) were increasingly supply'^6 ^ greatly 
increased demand for the materials of industry. 





......_ _ _ _ , 

^’ “■ -s. 





-/.fiht 


li 

Hkk ,r^ 


C tutrffiy, The Caluniet and Hccla Mine and Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton 

Above IS a view of the central crushing plant of the Calumet and Hecla Mine In 
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m&m 




i-H'iWt “37,3 




fn. O I Sit I J (I Atl.*''' I/M 

I>cc 25, IbMj 


£e/( Crushing the grapes in 
a California winery. 

'^fn; >orl? Drti/y Qrapbic Doc 2, 1878 


fnuifc i-CNlit > vAlffU's/xJ/ier, 

May 1 H, 1 H 78 


Rujhl Giape culcute in the 
Sonoma Valley, Califoinia, 


£efi Market Street, San 
Francisco in 1878. 


The Golden West 
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The Yellow Peril 


Large numbers of Chinese had been imported into the West when labor was scarce. Now, with 
business in the doldrums and ten men for every job, the Chinese, who were willing to work for a 
pittance, became exceedingly unpopular. 



The Workingmen s Party, 
organized by Denis Kearney, 
made Chinese exclusion one 
of Its objectives 


Right A meeting of the 
Workingmen's Party on the 
sandlots at San Francisco, 
1880 . 


Dork Drtr/y C/r<i/>/jit May 10, 1879 


^rank U>lie s OHn\fraled 2>lembat>er, Nov 30, 1880 


Above Street view m Chinese Quarter in San 
Francisco. 


Right An anti-Chinese riot in Denver in 
1880 . 
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The Bicycle 

Introduced from Europe .n the late '60's, the bicycle ha d a very Itmited use pnor to 1876. 

c3oI«Lnil>ia' Bicy* Exposition (see page 

Made by the WPE M'F'G 299 ), Albert A Pope, a 

a'J' o. dSa'y rZ'! can d-s New England manufac- 
77/V tance the best horsn in a turer, saw one exhibited- 
//day's run. Scud 8c. slump and began their produc- 


- Made by the POPE M'F'G 

ATI oidtnaiy rider can dis 

ill I /taiicfl the best horse in a 
\v\l' // /P\ day's run. Scud 8c. slump 

> for 24'page catalogue with 

price Inst and full mforma- 

W^KK’VCIiKK,'’ i'hnnt ‘i&O 
/n paites handsomely bound 

i-' \ Ixwvv^ i'°d illustrated A com 

plcto hiStoiy ol bicycling 
I ~ ,p Kurope and Ameiica. 

Fvcecdiis vultiahlc and Intarcsliiig tu'any ono intni'l 
nif w ri * n bicycle. Scot by road on receipt ol i-i tts 

the pope WPF'O CO., 



Jiiiiik U•^(le ' lllusirdleil Metii\|ia|icr, 
May 31, 1S7‘J 

Largely through Pope’s 
promotion bicycling soon 
became one of the most 
popular American sports. 

Rt^ht IS a view of the 
Suffolk Bicycle Club 
races at Boston on May 
10. 1879 



7rauk Leihe i lHuilrated 7i/trit‘i/wptr 
May 31, 1879 


Left First National Meet 
of American Bicyclists at 
Newport, R. I, May 31, 
1880. 

The use of the bicycle did 
much to bring better roads 
into being. 


Trank Ctshe s Wusiraltd ?JeK>spa(ier. 
June t9, 1880 
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Homes of the Successful 

Leland Stanfoul began hts 
career as a lawyer at Port 
Washington, Wis In 1852 he 
went to California, where he 
ran a small store, and in 1861 
was elected Governor His 
connection with the building 
of the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroads (see 
pages 236 and 287) made him 
a rich man 

Jiiclbt IS a view of his home on 
Nob Hill, San Francisco, in 
1878 




J^rank Ifilie s VluitraieJ 
July 13, 1678 

From the njillions of dollars 
which Jay Gould made in 
manipulating railroad stocks, 
he built a country home at 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N Y., 
as shown opposite At about 
the time Gould built this pa¬ 
latial house, his old associate 
in speculation, Daniel Drew, 
died penniless, supported by 
his son (see pages 225 and 
269) 


Coiir/tfij, The New York Historical Society, 
New York City 


Late in the 18th Century Jo¬ 
seph Kernochan arrived in 
America from Scotland. For a 
time he clerked in a store at 
Newburgh, N Y Later, to¬ 
gether with a fellow clerk, he 
opened a dry goods store in 
New York City, and m 1833 
he retired with a large fortune, 
Opposile IS a view of a bou¬ 
doir in the home of his son, 
James P. Kernochan, in 1879. 

^rf Journal, American Edition Vol V 1879 
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The steam radiator 
above was advertised 
in the Jan 5, 1877 
issue of the T^eiv york 
Daily Qraphic 




JENNlNub PATENT LATRINES. 

JENNINGS’ PATENT LATRINES, 

Especiull; adapted lor Sohoolx, Boilway Stetiona, etc. 

Jenniags’ Patent Water-Closet, 



In ona pieoe Enrlhen^mre, with Tnkp 


I fH.lH 


REPORT OF THE CENTENMUL EXHIB 


ZERO 

EEPEIGEEATOn, 

Water, Wine 


Milk Cooler. 

The best FnoJ iiiid Icp- 
kopppr in llu“ Worltl! 

Oracd Centeimlhl Aw ard, 1S7 S 

36,000 IN USE. 

Polaris Coolers, 

Nursery Refrigerators 
and Coolers, 

R^ftrUrer^tora Bopalred. 

RO REFRIGERATOR 


, also with Iron Trap 

Patent Disinfectors, 


F - 

Plumbing 

From a periodical entitled 
The Sanitarian of Febru¬ 
ary, 1877, comes the 
advertisement shown 
above. 


Refrigeration 

In the May, 1877 issue 
of The Sanitarian ap¬ 
peared the advertisement 

shown left. 
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As cities grew larger, the problem of garbage j 
disposal became serious In New York, m the ^ 
1870’s, most refuse, from ashes to table scrap- | 
ings, was loaded into open garbage carts and i 
dumped onto scows as shown n^bt and below \ 


Harper i }| eekly Nov 7i, 1H77 
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Colleges 



The University of the 
South, at Sewanee, Tenn , 
had been formally opened 
in 1868 with nine students. 
By 1880 It was one of the 
recognized educational 
institutions of the country. 
Left is a view of the 
campus 


Trank Lesltc i JiUtstralcd July 31, 1880 

The Professor of Mathematics at Sewanee was Gen E 
Kirby-Smith, who during the Civil War had been in com¬ 
mand of the Trans-Mississippi Department of the Confed¬ 
eracy, and who at Sabine Cross Roads (see page 162) had 
hurled the Federal expedition back down the Red River. 




J^rfluk Leslie s ^llusIrateJ Weu’iJxjpcr, 
July 31, 1880 

E Kirby-Smith 


At Omaha, Neb, m 1878 Creighton 
College opened its doors—to 120 boys 
who were "able to read in the second 
reader.” It was endowed from the 
wealth of Edward Creighton, one of 
the builders of the transcontinental 
telegraph (see pages 97 and 119), who 
like his associate pioneer in telegraph 
building, Ezra Cornell (see page 252), 
thus turned back to public use a part 
of that which he had acquired from a 
public service. 

In the years to come the standards of 
Creighton College were raised until it 
justly became Creighton University 


Creighton College, Omaha 1878 

Courtesy. The Creighton University, Omaha, Nch 
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Architecture 


Trinity Church, Boston, com¬ 
pleted in 1879 from plans 
drawn by H H Richardson, 
gave America its first view of 
the French Romanesque style 
of architecture which soon at¬ 
tained a popularity equal to the 
Greek Revival of the early 19th 
Century (see Vol II, page 




Tort Dtfily yraphtc Mar 38, 1H77 

Trinity Church, Boston 

St Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, between 
50th and 51st streets, was ded¬ 
icated in 1879 It was built 
from the plans of James Ren- 
wick, who had already ac¬ 
quired a reputation in the held 
of church architecture The 
style was Gothic, similar to 
that of the cathedrals of Reims, 
Amiens and Cologne When 
dedicated, St Patrick’s ap¬ 
peared as shown opposite The 
spires were not completed un¬ 
til 1888 


Courlfiy Museum of the City of New York 


Hiijht IS a view of the first 
home of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in Central 
Park, New York, opened in 
March, 1880 The building 
was designed by Calvert Vaux 
under the supervision of the 
Park Commission of New 
York, and as a part of the de¬ 
velopment of Central Park. 
James Renwick, who designed 
St Patrick’s Cathedral, as 
shown above, was a member 
of a committee of the Museum 
Trustees who pas'ied on 
Vaux’s plans for the building. 

Coiirle\y, Tht MeiropoUlim Mtuetmi of Art, 
New York Qty 
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Woinaii’$ Suffrage 


The drive to give women the privilege of voting was pushed steadily during the 1870 s by such 
leaders as Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 



JCeft Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton urging her cause 
before the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Privileges and 
Elections 1878. 


T^ew york Daily Qraphic, Jaa 16, 1878 

Some cities had already 
extended to women the 
right to vote in municipal 
elections. 


Right. Women depositing 
their ballots at the town 
election, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1879. 




Irank Leslie a JllusIriiltJ ?<lcti>spaper, 
Dec 10, 1879 


Left Susan B Anthony 
addressing the Women’s 
Suffrage National Com¬ 
mittee at Chicago in 1880 

iVorlc Dfli/y Qraphic, June 4, 1880 
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Teaching the Blind 

Reading with the finger tips from raised letters or systems of dots antedates the Civil War. The 
American Printing House for the Blind, established m Louisville, Ky , in 1855, was recognized 

by an annual Federal grant of assistance in 1879. 

—————— -—— Jn 1878, Braille, shown/e/f, 

came into use in America 

' * *•» * '■ * * ■* 

for finger reading by 

w« tHank oldand new the blind. 


ooatrlbutora whoae gifts I 


helped the blind 


4 * • *4 4 i ■» 44*4 4 4 * 

4 4 4 i 4 *4 


to help themaelre 


Below IS a view of the 
method by which the 
student was taught to 
read Braille 



(uujlciy, New York Association for the Blind, 
Ntw York Ciiy 


Lefi Class in sewing and knitting at 
the Kentucky Institution for the Edu¬ 
cation of the Blind, Louisville, Ky., 
1880. 

7rank £eslie s Vlusinited Aewipaper, June 19, 18B0 
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Edison’s Invention Factory 

It will be recalled that Thomas A Edison got $40,000.00 for the rights to his stock ticker (see 
page 242) With this money he started an “invention factory,” employing as many as fifty 
workmen, including a number of promising technicians. 


In 1876 he moved his 
factory, or laboratory, to 
Menlo Park, N J. 

Right IS a view of Edison’s 
plant at this time There, in 
1877, he produced the 
phonograph (see page 
309) 




1878 

The success of Biush’s are lamp (see page .309) 
centered Edison’s interest on lighting The Edison 
Electric Light Company was incorporated, mote 
men were hiicd, hundreds of experiments weie 
made, and m 1879 a woi kable incandescent lamp 
was produced 

Right is a photogiaph ot a replica, made by 
Edison himself, ot his first incandescent 
lamp. 

Coorff^Y Thom’S \ Incorporated OrMi^c N J 
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Electric Lighting 



Edison had a workable lamp, but the cost of making it in 
the small quantities then demanded was prohibitive The 
“Wizard of Menlo Park” solved this difficulty by con¬ 
tracting for the lamps at $1 10 each and selling them to 
the operating company at 40 cents each—trusting in¬ 
creased volume to bring down the manufacturing cost, 
which It did. 



But in 1881 the streets of New 
York and other cities were il¬ 
luminated by Brush’s arc lights 
(see page 309) 

Left A night scene neat the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York 
City, January, 1881 

Jrank Lahe s JllustraleJ 
Jan 39, 1881 


I HI It AM 


I’iOi A'oDtrdMii s Mtifiiictrituf lldiftiziiu, 
Dcctnibcf, 18H1 


.4tM«ricdri Jan 33, 1881 


i-dibon’s next prohlem was to 
produce electric cun ent at low 
cost This he did by manu- 1 
facturing a steam dynamo [ 
which, for its time, seemed so [ 
gigantic that it was named the [ 
“jumbo ’’ 
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W'llh a "Idiih-u ni'.tftl M.ar\ 
Ann' (llu nickname iif one 
-I jr. Ilf Ills (.lynamos) attacheil to 
a t()iir-\sKeeleil llatear, hili'-on 
•’iliii' pulk'il Ills passeimers ovei a 

.>‘*tj» * two-mili ttni.k at tuent\ 

an hi nil 
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The Texas Rangers 



#R«#CANT J e Olt.Le.rT TI XAb NAN4 t 
i N >1) 7 tt 


Along the Rio Grande or northward to the Red 
River the Rangers kept the peace or brought of¬ 
fenders to justice 

Courtesy Mrs J B Gillctt, Marfa, Texas 


Oklahoma “Boomers” 


pressed upon the borders of Indian Territory, demanding that the Government allow them to 
take up public lands not assigned to the Indians Federal troops held them back or drove them 
out, but they were always ready to try again. Below is a view of one of their camps near Cald¬ 
well, Kans, on the northern line of the Territory in 1880. 




Trunk £es/je s llluslrated T^tmpaper 
Jan 1,1881 


Sheep Wars 

Into the open range which the 
cattlemen looked upon as their 
own came sheep men with 
their flocks The cowboys 
dealt with this invasion in their 
own way 

Tlarper's IVtekly, Oct 13, 1877 
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The Campaign of 1880 

One wing of the Republican Party wanted to run former President Grant for a third term. An 
equally strong group supported James G Blame. The party compromised by nominating 
James A Garfield, The Democratic nominee was Winfield Scott Hancock, a Civil War general 


ine KepuDiican 

Jlarprr i H'eekiy June 19, 1880 

The campaign was waged with the usual processions. Below is a view of a Republican 
parade composed of bankers and brokers. Ex-President Grant stands in the reviewing stand 
at the left. 
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James A. Garfield, President 





g b\ Henry R Rittenhcr^ (owrlesy The Ncnn, ’ 
Htstancai Society, New York City 


Right President Garfield taking the oath of 
office. 


lldr/»rr % Iftekl/. Mar V), 18K1 


£eft. The Inaugural Ball in the new building 
of the National Museum. 

Jrflrik CesUe s3l/wtrrt(ftf Wewipaper, Mar 19, 1881 


On Mar 4, 1881, James A Garfield became 
the twentieth President of the United States 


Left James A Gai field 


- ...... 
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Garfield Assassinated 

Four months after his 
inauyuiation President 
Gaihelcl was shot by a 
disappointed olLce seeker 
named Giiiteau I lie ciiine 
otcuned in the raihoad 
station 111 \Vashm£?ton, as 
sliown of)/)osiif 


Jiarf'er s Ilm/v Jtii> ft, Iftftl 


For several weeks there was hope of the Presi¬ 
dent’s recovery, but on Sept. 19,1881, he died 

£fjl IS a view in Cleveland, Ohio, as the people of 
that State paid their last respects to this “favorite 


friitifc s Illustrated T^etrsptipcf, Oct 1^, 1881 

Vice President Arthur became President of 
the United States. 

Opposite Chester Alan Arthur, from a painting by 
Henry R Rittenberg 


Courtesy, The New York Hisioricjl Society, New York Oty 
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LIFE BECOMES COMFORTABLE 

1881-1885 

Child Welfare 

The growth of cities, with the accompanying slum districts, posed the problem of care for 
children who were being neglected in their homes 










k 


' tM I 

Hill 










Flora L Northrup, Kccord of a Century, i6U~i934 
Courtesy, Anicncan Femal« Cuardian Society k Home for the Friendless, 
New York City 

The Red Cross 


Under the leadership of Clara Barton (see page 
114) the American Red Cross was organized 
m 1881. 

Right IS shown part of a one-page leaflet issued on 
Sept 1.3, 1881—believed to be the first appeal of the 
newly formed organization 




By the 1880‘s several privately 
organized societies were operating 
summer homes for city children 

Opposite IS a view of one at Ocean- 
port, N J , for children whose parents 
could not take them to the country 


MICHIGAN’S 


DANSVILLE SOCIETY OF THE 



ci2,oss. 


A CRY FOR HELP! 






















HE’ 






J 




1 he DansviUe Society of the R«1 Cross, duly U is to ac¬ 

cumulate funds and maii^nal, to provide nurses and ossistanU if 
may be, and liold these for use or service m case of war, or other 
natitmaJ calamity—has heard Iht cry for help from Mtchipn, Seiu- 
tof 0 1) Conger wrote on the 9 th of heplember that he had jiwit re¬ 
lumed from the burnt region, liothes of more ihan 300 persons bad 
already been buficd, ana more than 1500 lamilies had been burned 
rtip f>r pvervthing ') ha* wa> in only twenty town*thii>s in two 


(iiirffsy Miss Saidoc F Ricciiis, M orccsier Mass 






Tuberculosis 

In 1884 Dr Edward L Trudeau built 
atSaianacl.ake,N Y , the “Little Red” 
house shown left —the first tubercu¬ 
losis sanitonum in the United States. 


Courtay NJatinnnI 1 iibcrciilosis Association, 
New York Cit> 
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Courtesy, Museum of the Cuy of New York 

Above Rag doll with shoe button eyes, red calico 
dress, sunbonnet and red bandana The cook stove 
IS of iron and the pots of copper 






M.-; 


m 


Left Pewter Soldier 

(ORffevy F A O Schviarz, 
New York City 


Cowrioy F A 0 Schwari, New York City 






■M 


Cuoflew Museum of the Cuy of New York 

Iron Police Patrol Wagon 



Cuurlfjy, F A O Schwarz, New York City 

Boys’ and Girls’ Hand Propeller 

Ri^ht Jumping Jack 

Courifjy, Museum of the City of New York 
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lli>' 




Juft 4. IMl 


R.ighi Fire drill at the 
Centic Stiect Gtammar 
School, Trenton, N J. 


Left. The kindergarten in the 
North-End Industrial Home, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 






^ j . 1 *, 


v't Nik' / cil L 1 I'Misi'-iiiCfl '\tins|«.i|iir 

A|ir 7, I88d 


V 


V- 


Left Chemistry class, 
Worcester (Mass.) High 
School, Class of 1881. The 
man with the mustache, 
seated in the foreground, is 
the teacher 


Courlwy, American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass 
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Yacht Racing 


Right The America (see 
page 253) was no longer a 
contestant, but an American 
yacht, the Mischief, shown 
in the middle right, 
successfully defended 
America's Cup m 1881 




5 ILcpJf/y Nov 1881 

Polo 

Introduced to America by 
James Gordon Bennett in 
1876, and played as an 
indoor sport, polo had 
become popular with 
society sportsmen. By the 
1880’s it was being played 
outdoors as shown opposite. 


Harpers H<ekly July 29, 1882 

Bowling 

was vying with croquet and 
tennis (see pages 221 and 
312) as a fashionable sport 
for the ladies. 


yrmiib s lUitilrateJ ?ilempaptr 

Dec 9, 1882 
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Music 



In 1881 Leopold Damrosch 
conducted New York’s first 
great musical festival—in 
the Seventh Regiment 
Armory The compositions 
of Beethoven and other 
masters were presented by 
250 musicians and L200 
singers to audiences of as 
high as 10,000 persons 


Jlitr/'er s llcek'I)’ May 21, 18HI 

“BufFalo Bill” 

William F Cody (rnjht), former scout in the Sioux- 
Cheyenne country, started his Wild West show in 
ItiBfl, touring the country and thiilling large audi¬ 
ences with the re-enactment of exciting incidents of 
life on the plains 




CoMrlciy Thomas GUcreasc Foundation, Tulsa, Okla 

“Little Sure Shot" 

In 1885 Annie Oakley (left), already famous for her 
marksmanship, joined Buffalo Bill's show At thirty 
paces with a rifle she unerringly hit dimes tossed into 
the air Her ability to put several holes through a 
playing card, as it fluttered to the ground from the 
height of a man's head, gave the name of "Annie 
Oakleys" to theatre tickets carrying the compli¬ 
mentary punch 


Caifrltty, The Meserve Colleclion, New Yqrk City 
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The Necessities of Life 


jpBAULH IX Tin: MOITII. 








[r»v(i " 1 Mt'"' j' i»Ti jai*’, j 

\ '■M'is rri'' ' .'pi.l T'' 'fi urpil t>r a tn i ts 
\o i'j> h'>- ' .'ar el. r, ri'nil^rinK II difllrmlt to ttrj 
I .•*!•, ar 1 ! ng r"’n't'Pi on to iwf.Te infhfs of surfac"! 

i.joa ti l* 1' r. T’(• rrai ’“i bandemuffly d*corate<l t" 
nut'!l t'K? fuspal Tw Fiir rlfanin/, lh‘' fonpadore 
t?j4')v di tactifd from itio Wit. Wa a fill Ima of, 
tbeso hiDiH'imfly iifatneil, al^o u CKel phtad.and w 
terra C'liw and fb ra. m' ora, nneiv nrra 

irfKtpd aid aal'he' ''i mi ter iI'UMratert eard wii: 
prcn to th» AD\MS f? WfSTt.aKE MFS CO , IS Sam 
mar Bcwli'ti, 93 Labe M , i Ij c*..n, 100 Baekman't. 
and T Ei*t fi'arlpaiiih '» , Now Yor^ 

. iiii n p'iiiiMwaa mi i r r < i .ni Mi i ■—I 

Jrdnb Leslie s Vlustrated ffcu'S/Mficr, Apr 15, 1882 
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BE.VrTY ANT) FUAdUANCE j 

\ r<’ I lt«>*V It* li* ITJWlk I 

SOZODONT, 

vSjlth rrwVt’* Ihriiaih i-TrS#!? tttstu tt#'* J‘wv. | 

i itSKl lh> Vitrulh -v**t m sbswc wtH«> hvv<t Ha tt | 

I H f'YirtM v> riw Mi lt>*i>»~»‘a*bV ^ 

It r-t-trt vr CnHit Siinf fcfStlh, Wfibtfibt | 

' ItjjiitliiS:tin I 

I pnt.n BY rH0oor?T8 | 

lAK C Y CtOO D t I)I.AU.,lilV 
’Marper i TIcftIv June 31 18 S 4 

£e(( "Good Heavens Friend how can you wear an 
overcoat and look so cool this warm weather"* 

1 always bring my overcoat down town, as 1 hnd 
after drinking a glass of 'Blakely’s Blizzard Soda,’ 
drawn from his 'Arctic Fountain,’ that I am cold the 
balance of the day.’’ 


DR.SCOTT’5 


Courlfjj of the B«lla C Landjuer Collection in The New York Hutoniil 
Society, New York City 


L mw VtWWS SQHS 



ljuQ 


FOR HOUSE GXJBAHIHO. 


ViU lint Umi l4tb«ir aad Himoy 

rk,»- 4 »nM*»i *iaf RYf 
Hn 1 .-i awA ‘ ft-*!- ifi.ilH 


>'( 3 rfc Dsli/ Qmftfric M»y 8, 18JO 


7rank Cashes JltyjitMled 
Xw IS. \m 


\ "* A **£*'■* 


A WONOERrUl. INVSHTIOW 

Far Uadfek who dotwo vlgorom health and 
a geSoefid T"*'»y aWrays do g^. 

ftannot haem, and ehoaW he worn to psaw 
oftheoBjitmrjCSwwt. They are Bfigot 
Shape, and ar* wada ot lEtaoiwte Wawefal 
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Livery Stables 

had teams and carnages or single outfits for hire Below is a view of a livery stable at Lincoln, 
Neb., in 1882—with a top-buggy on the right and a road wagon and sulky on the left. 






Hitching Posts 

yO made of cast iron, and representing many different figures, stood 
f in front of private homes or stores Left is an iron “jockey” holding 
up a ring to which the horse might be tied. 

From Jron irorks CatdMtfiie 1881 

Conrtei^ of the Bella C Landauer Collection in I he Ntw York Historical Society, New York City 



by which fiiemen descended from their 
sleeping quarters in case of a fire call, 
were adopted m 1883. 

IFrdfik Jiimirolcci JMeiosliafxr, Jan 13, 1$33 
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A Prize Fight 

“Paddy” Ryan was the 
American champion On 
Feb 7, 1882, at Mississippi 
City, Miss, he attempted to 
defend his title against 
young John L Sullivan— 
with hare hsts and on the 
opentuif In the ninth 
round Ryan was knocked 
out by Sullivan 
(see page 420) 


' 


A Riot 


The ciirninal ccnirts in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were notoriously conupt 
In 1SS4 a mob look the adminis- 
tintion of justice into its own 
hands 1 or a week disoidet rajjed 
Neaily hity people weie killed 


left Attcack on the Cincinnati 
jail 




Justice Administered 

In the bummer of 1882 Guiteau 
paid the penalty of his attack on 
President Garfield (see page 
343) 


Jul> 8, 1883 








Lcihc s iVeu's/m/icr, 

July 8, 1883 

The use of strikebreakers 
was a common practice 
throughout the period. 

£(?/t we see Pinkerton detec¬ 
tives guarding "blackleg” 
workmen as they entered a 
Pennsylvania coal mine in 
1884. 


(frank Ceilie's lllnstraltil 3'leiiis/iii/itr, 
Oct. 13, 18M 
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Year after year the great rivers in one or another part of the country went on rampages 


Right is a view of the situa¬ 
tion along the banks of the 
Mississippi in 1882 







r - 






* * I 


■ :4ir 


2 .s?f '!■' <1 t<st 

f.jf 1 


Trank Leslie's JIhisiralcil WciusJJitpcf, 
Apr 1, 1882 

g In the early months of 
1883 the Ohio River 
reached flood level. £,eft is 
^ a view at Pittsburgh, Pa, 









L«, w -**' 




Jfrtf/)cr5 llVefcly, I eb 17, 1883 


Below. The river breaking 
over its embankment at 
Louisville, Ky. 



V*r?'Wr-» 
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Irrigation 

While m some places there was too much water, in others there was not enough. Irrigation had 
been practiced m America long before Columbus arrived, but Government encouragement was 
now accelerating the reclamation of desert land. In other sections irrigation was used to increase 
the productivity of already fertile land. In California a system of windmills pumped water from 
wells to irrigate the land as shown below. 
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The Wild and Woolly West 

From New Mexico lo Montana stretched the retreating cattle range 


Rtcjht is a view of a stock 
range in San Miguel 
County in New Mexico. 
The ranch house of Mrs. 

S B. Davis IS shown in the 
lower right. 
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W G Rilch, 'fIzJflii 31)5lory i>/ TJui 
Vey\co. 1885 

Com toy, I he Ncw-York Historical Society 
New York City 

Not altogether without 
justification the cowboy 
had a reputation for being 
somewhat “wild” at times. 


Jmnk lc\lie i lllmirnlcd :Veiiis|iiificr, 
Jan H, 1«H2 


Above is an artist’s idea of 
what happened when the 
cowboys came into town for 
a social evening. 


I - '' 

\ 




Jlight. Cowboys amusing 
themselves by shooting the 
glass insulators off the 
telegraph poles that were 
now invading the cow 
country. 




Trunk; £ci/(e i Jlliislraled T^suij/ni/icr, 


Jan. 29, 1881 


^ JP- 
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Tombstone 

Ed Schieffelin, a persistent prospector m the Apache infested area of southern Arizona, had 
been told that he was more apt to hnd his tombstone than riches When, in the late 187()’s, 
he located rich silver deposits, he named the place Tombstone, which by 1880 was a boom 
town as shown below. 





The fracas occurred at the gate of the corral 
shown right, When the smoke cleared up, 
three cowboys were dead 

All illustrations on this page are by the coiirleiy of the 
N H Rose Collection, San Antonio, Texas 


Wyatt Earp 


Left. Ed Schieffelin, discoverer of the Tombstone Mines, which 
yielded some $40,000,000.00 in silvei and $3,000,000.00 in gold. 


Like many boom towns Tombstone had 
Its rough side In 1881 Virgil Eaip, city 
marshal, his brothers Wyatt and Morgan 
Earp, and Doc Holliday shot it out with 
four cowboys 
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The Apache Indians 

Roaming back and forth across the international border between Arizona, New Mexico Texas 
and Mexico, the Apache had long been troublesome. ' ' 


In 1881 Nana, seventy years old and rheumatic, led a 
handful of Apache warriors from Mexico on a thou¬ 
sand-mile raid through New Mexico, butcheied 
scores of people, stood off hundreds of soldiers, and 
successfully returned into Mexico. 




Courtesy, The NnliOnal Archives, Wnshington, D C 


old Nana 


y^arpti s H'eekly, Ju^y 7, 

Above, Surrender of the Apache 


At the same time Ceronimo and other Apache leaders fled their reservation in Arizona and joined Nana in 
Mexico Over the border after tliem went the troops. By 1883 the fugitives had had enough punishment 
and agreed to icturn to their reservation, which they did Ceronimo, the last to come back, crossed the border 
driving a large herd of cattle—which he had stolen from the Mexicans United States troops met him 
and escorted him—-and the cattle—to the reservation. 



For two years the Apache were fairly quiet. Then, in 1885, 
Ceronimo again left his reservation Death and torture marked 
his trail. All southeastern Arizona and southwestern New Mexico 
stood on the defensive Young "''Jim” Cook, managing the W S 
Cattle Ranch near Silver City, N Mex, was in the thick of it. 
Opposite we see him as he appeared at the time. 

Despite ranchers and despite soldiers, Geronimo's band made 
good its escape into Mexico (see page 389). 


m I % 


Jamtl H. Cook, 7f/ty Okurj on Ibe Olb 7ronlier 1923 
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Skyscrapers 

The use of iron as a structural skeleton revolu¬ 
tionized building in the 1880’s, making possible 
heights theretofore undreamed of. 

Ri^ht IS a view of the first skyscraper, the Home 
Insurance Building in Chicago, erected m 1884 
according to plans by William LeBarron Jenney. 



I crilurv Vitiliiitne, Mitlli, IHN3 



Courltsy, Home Insurance Company of Now York, New York City 


Club Houses 

The Union League Club House (Archi¬ 
tects: Peabody and Stearns) was completed 
at Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, New York, 
in 1881.£e/f. 


Apartment Houses 


were more and more crowding out 
private homes in larger cities, 

Ri^ht Plans for a seven-story 
apartment building to be erected in 
New York in the 1880’s. 



•'cnbner s Monthly April, 1881 
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mpi 




In New York the well-to- 
do lived in hi ownstone 
fiont houses such as that 
shown It'll - bought by 
John 1). Rockelellei (see 
page 3<)H) in It was 
located at 4 West *'4th 




mM 












( i» i-'t ^ Mii'iCii n «j| inL (. I'j rf N'\s loik 

Rtijhl Dressing room in the Rocke¬ 
feller house shown above 


But the great majority ol people 
lived in houses like that shown 
beloir — the home of W R. 
Brownlee, Editor of the ^hiclcisoii 
(liid) IDcmocral 

K'otc the cniiiage block on the stieet 
opposite the fionl dooi 
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1 E Hulm, cd , Ihitory nf nimliiiiM Coiiiily liidiaiin 1880 
CourlC'.y, The New York Historical Society, New York City 


And the inside toilet facilities were as shown ric/ht. 






Coiiriny, Dr T L Elli., Britlgcport, Conn. 
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Interiors 

Right The dining room 

White’s house in New 
York. White was himself an 

Madison Square Garden • 

was erected m 1890-91 






1 ^11 


■ ' 1 



0 ' M 


f r 

‘ i 

amrloy, Muictiin of (he City of New York 


C?H/t/f>' M/i(j(iztnc, March, 1883 

Above A corner of the alcove in the dining room of the Union 
League Club (see page 359). 


Right. A lamp pillar such as was installed in the more preten¬ 
tious homes and clubs of the 1880’s. 


From Moll Iron 'H'orks Ctili>lo 0 ue 1881 

Courtesy of the Bella C. Lantlaiicr Collection in The New-York Hlitoriul Soclcly, 
New York City 
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Plumbing 

A washstand of the I880's [t 
ebonized wood with a marble too T 

graving on the wood was in g,it 


V.UM1-UKTAR1 F 363 


Below. Black walnut 
tub. 


case for a French bath 




f-.lUu-on n,c NewTk cC"' 


Jiom 1Io(( 7aiii IM, 0«,ixm , 

!,», ^ haithenwaie Fhiihing-Rim Long, Ova! Hoppi 






Irom a(c7f( jrc, Ohhriui isai 

New York Ctly 

J Air Conditioning 

i! ^881 the apparatus shown opposite 

mUraM 7^ews/>t,l,er, Dec 31, 1881 
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How Firm A Foundation 

When milady of the mid-eighties stepped into public view, 
there was more, much more, to her clothing than to the eye 
appeared 

To begin with there was a pair of voluminous lace- 
trimmed drawers as shown opposite 

Over these went a chemise, 
then a corset, laced to the 
endurable limit, and a corset 
cover Next, strapped around 
her waist and flapping 
downward almost to her heels, 
came the bustle All of which 
IS shown in detail right 




(ourfc^y Mtisciim of ihc C iiy of New York 






Her stockings, held up by round gar¬ 
ters, were gaily striped in bold colors 
—red and blue, or black and orange, 
as shown above Her shoes were 
high and buttoned as shown below 


Duluth Directory 1882-1883 
Courlesy, The New-York Historical 
Society, New York City 


CourJfsy, Museum of the City of New York 


Over the first petticoat 
went four oi five ruffled 
muslin petticoats as shown 
below. 


Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 


Finally came the dress and 
contour such as we see on 
pages 375 and 422. 


Courfesy, Museum of the City of New York 


Over the ensemble shown 
right went a heavy 
embroidered flannel petticoat 
as shown below, 
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Gents’ Apparel 

Gentlemen wore red woolen underwear during cold 
weather Opposite is a view. 

X A \ A fiirirfcsy Ro(?cri Pcct Company, New York City 

\\ \ J f tom an advertisement of the IfiSO’s 


But once in the shirt, and the 
collar attached and the cravat 
arranged, the effect was suffi¬ 
cient reward 







Ccilie s llfmtralfa Wni'Via/itf. 

May 13, 1H83 

For careful gentlemen who 
wished their socks to fit 
smoothly and to have the 
slack of the drawers con¬ 
fined to the knee there was 
available "a useful inven¬ 
tion” as shown above ^ 



Courtesy, Rogers Pcct Company, New York City 
From an advertisement of the 1860’s 




Coiirtwy, Museum of the City of New York 




Coiirtejy, Rogers Pect Company, 
New York City 

krom an advertisement of the 1880's 

Collars were separate—and were both 
high and stiff, The struggle of connect¬ 
ing them with the shirt made other 
morning exercises unnecessary. 


Congress shoes with elastic sides 
rather than buttons or laces were 
popular with men in the 1880's. 


Courtesy. United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
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Incandescent Lights 



Having demonstrated the 
practicality of his 
incandescent lamp (see 
pages 337 and 338), 
Edison secured a charter to 
operate in an area about a 
mile square in lower 
Manhattan Island (New 
York City) 

O/)/) 0 m 1 l’ is a view of workmen 
laying the cables in uncler- 
['roiind conduits. On the night 
of Sepl 4, IKH2, the cm rent 
was turned on—with fifty- 
nine customers, iiKludmg the 
llctiihl, the Tillies and 
Diexel, Moignn & Co. 


Central Stations 

Both Edison's incandescent 
lights and Brush’s arc 
light (seepage 338) were 
operated from local central 
power stations 

The Brush central 
station in Philadelphia in 
1883. 




(Dnrlt’sy General Flecinc Company, 
b(.hcm.tlady, N Y 


Electric Street Cars 

While Edison was putting his 
incandescent light into 
operation, Bentley and Knight, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, were 
operating a street car by 
electric power picked up by 
means of a "plow” reaching 
into an underground conduit 


Cotiricsy, General Eilcclnc Company, 
Schenectady, N Y 
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The Tin Can 

The growth of the canning 
industry brought a vast 
demand for tin cans. 
Improved machinery fur 
mass production naturally 
followed. 

Right is a view of the 
interior of a tin can factory 
in Chicago in 1883 Two 
years later in Baltimoie the 
hrst completely automatic 
tin can making machinery 
was put into operation. 



mi'ltnrvh MAIHIVKMV MAKWO TlM CAICK. 







(I'liilisy (onlincnul C.ti, C o , New Ynrk C ily 

Window Glass 

was being produced in increased quan- 


dty to keep up with home building. The 
' made in cylinders, as shown 

lejl, and flattened out later. 


Ilurjicr \ 'l('t'cl.'lY Jan 11, IKKd 


The Factory Washroom 

The view right, made in 
1882, gives not only an 
idea of the toilet facilities 
for women factory workers, 
but of the manner in which 
they dressed. 



Ceiilury ainjazlne, July, 1883 
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. H ) i 

Im' 


Ceiifnry ^f(i 0 rt 2 itto, July, 1883 


The Standard Oil R 

^SSS 

Company, formed at 
Cleveland, Ohio, m 1870 v_, 

by John D. Rockefeller and 14. 
associates, had acquired a 
dominating position in the ^ 
oil industry through its 
control of refineries, pipe ^ 
lines and transportation 
facilities. 

Cerilury JVfflfjrtzine, October, 1883 






'iWKtmd 


Ri^bt John D ^ *1 
Rockefeller about Wj 
1884. ill 


' ^ A -C 


- xx3:^m:z:xxax^ 



Alli\n Nevlns, John X> Kooke/elkr 1940 

In 1882, by putting all its properties into the hands 
of a board of trustees, which issued trust certifi¬ 
cates, the Standard Oil Company and its subsidi¬ 
aries created the first "trust” in the modern sense 
of the term. 


Charles Austin Whilcshot, Oll-ll'ell Driller 1905 
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Standard Time 

Prior to 1883 "sun time” prevailed The railroads used as many as seventy-five different sorts 
of time—with all the resultant confusion in schedules. 


'mw YORK HERALD, MONDAY, NOYEMBER 19, 1883. 


In 1882 Congress had authorized the President 
to call an international conference to standardize 
time, but before this body acted, the railroads of 
the country agreed upon the 75th, 90th, l()5th 
and 120th meridians as standard time zones for 
the United States, and put the new time into 
effect at 12 noon, Sunday, Nov 18, 1883. 


The Age. 


[November 15, 1888 


TKB RBW IXME BTABBABDS 

At Tioon on Sunday next, Noiomber 18, a reform 
of njuoli importanoe -will be quiflUy inttugnmtocl on 
the greater part of the inunotrto railway aystom.of the 
United Staten iind Cnijpdft by tho adoption of tbo new 
atiindaida of time ngiocd upon by the oonvontions of 
aupeniiteiidonts ard inanagors rflcoutly held It m 
now pretty wB undoutood, o\cn by the general pub 
he, that tliofle changesconsifit in the adoption ol fl>e; 
meridian standards for tho entire continent in place of, 
fifty or more standards bnacd on local tunc, which at 
present ninkc nnlwaj time tables a source of con* 
fu»ion to those who tinvci for any cnnaidcrable dis 
tanco east and west Tho new standarda will bo enti¬ 
tled as follows 

Intarooloninl standard time, or IllUh niDrldiim time 
Ea^tom Htnndard time, nr TRth meridinti time 
Cenlrfil atmidard lime, or llOth morliUaii tune. 

Mountain Ktnndard tiinu, or lOftlli incnidinii lima 
Paciilo alatKinrd (img, or I'iiilh tnaridlun time 
The Inteicolonml stniuhiul ipphes only tn tlie amall 
comer of (’imndn eastuf Qut'liiM*i sii that piactienlly 
theie may he saul tu be only fimr slambuda in which 
the inil\iiiy« ijf llio United Stales lue cimcomed, and 
by far the gmatci jiaitnl tliu riiilway milengo i^ill be 
gmeinutl in two—the ICristein. which lanea only fmii 
iiiinutes funii piesmit New York time.and tlic rentiul 
tihich H inmuteH and *11 seconds slower than Chiengo 
local time, and yoiv iieaily the same ns Loviia local 
time _ ___ 


At that hour m each of the zones the rail¬ 
road clocks and watches were adjusted to 
Standard Time—and on that time trains 


were run. 


There was some confusion at first as be¬ 
tween local time and Standard, but gradu¬ 
ally the latter prevailed. 

Coiiflesy, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co , Chicago, III 


HOROMETRIC HURMOE 


Adoption of the New Standard of 
Uniform Time. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS. 


The Zero Meridian and the Testi¬ 
mony of the Bible. 


SKTTIN& THE Cllif CLOCKS. 


Tlie Droppirg of the Wcslero llDion Time Ball Wa'clsd 
Ycslerday by Crowds. 


Beltotlaiii »sd »Uroikd men kre a canning net. 
Tor once In tbeir liven they have oattnancsuviod 
Old Fether Time and won (our o( hie prooloue mln- 

.\t ton o’clficK tlio iinw time won ntmleliflil to the 
Nevr York Oi'Dirul Uarllnuwl, iktid clocka 

along iliu lino wore at nnt’o cocreolod by it. At 

.. 


..twBivirirblooa a Darr neaaed 

man ntepjioil out o( the veatlbuiti o( Trinity Oliutt’h 
amt cDiiiiiai tiU liiH watch wlUi tU“ big tower clorlt. 
The huge broutc! binide ntood nllll. The Klock Mt 
change clock had been (our mltuuen slow all the 
uiormug, that o( tUe Bafe Uopoait Comnauy 
ticked ht-edleenly on four inlnutwt ahead 
of tho now oOU'lal nlandard throughout 
tbe Rfternotin ^ Uh the HolUivry exoavUon 
ot the bare headed wan, not a nhiglo paetterbr gave 
a thought to old Trliiity'a luanuer ot coafurwing 
to tho uew rul . A gang o( Weetoru Uulob Uneuifeu| 



GTONS 


ICAC 0,BU R LI N CTO N & 0UIN CY R.R 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The O, B & aiO. & 1, B.&Bt. Jo,S C , St. J. dl O. B., U. 
B dc K. 0. and Bt. L„ K. He N.-W. B, B. Ooa, comprieljiff the 
"Burilngton Boute," (eeet of the JItoeourl River), did on Sun¬ 
day, Nov, 18, 1893, adopt Central Standard Thne, which le 
8 minutes slower then Chicago Solsr Time, and 1 hour 
Blower than Baetem Standard Time. West, from the Mis¬ 
souri River, time and oonneotlons unohang^. 
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The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


oiif>inaIly intciuleJ to iiin fitnn 
Dcnvei to Muxito City, was de- 
(k'Clwl westwaul by the Li'ad- 
villc boom of tlie lS70‘b (see 
page .W5). 

To oveitoitic the many steep 
giades and shaip tiiins on (Ins 
pictuiesque loute naiiovv gauge 
equipment (tliice font rail 
width) was adopted, 

■Rufhl. D Si R, Cl naitnw 
gauge roadbed m Animas Can¬ 
yon in the I.S.S()’s, troni a photo 
by W. II, Jatkson 



CoNflc^y, The Denver and Rio Graiiilc West 
ern R,iilroad Co , Denver, Colo 



The Northern Pacific 

was building westward fiom 
Bismaick, Dak Ter, (see page 
319), and at the same time 
building eastward from the Pa¬ 
cific, On Sept. 8, 1883, at Gold 
Creek, Mont,, the rads met. 


Of>l)osilo is one of the special 
trains carrying celebrities to the 
"last spike" celebration, 

C'liiirlesy, Norlhcrn I’.icifie Railway Com¬ 
pany, Si P.iul, Minii 


opolis & Manitoba 

heading for the Pacific on a 
line north of the Northern Pn- 
cihe, also had a celebration in 
1883 to commemorate Us ar- 
tivalatDcvds Like, Dak. Ter., 
as shown op/unilc. 

This road later became the 
Gicat Noithern, reaching Sc- 
sttlc in 1893 (sec page 413). 

Cotiries>, Great Northtm Railvsray, 

St Paul, Minn. 
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Dakota 

was still a territory and comprised what later became the two states of North Dakota and 
South Dakota. But it was filling up with settlers The transcontinental Northern Pacific passed 
through It, the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba was building through it, and farther south 
the North Western had reached the Missouri River at Pierre, the future capital of the future 
State of South Dakota. 



All illmtral.ons on eh.s page are from William Conn, Com Boys * Colonel,, 1887 



In The South 

1 |_ 

At Richmond, Va., the making of cigarettes was giving em- , ! 

ployment to many women. Jiufht we see the cigarettes being ' 'i 
rolled. 

delow is a view ol the "cutting process." ITie cigarettes were 
cut into lengths by hand with scissors. 'i 
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The Campaign of 1884 

Both major parties held their conventions at Chicago Piesident Arthur had no strength with 
his party, which nominated James G. Blame for the Presidency. 1 he Democrats nominated 
Grover Cleveland, Governor of New York. 
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Hiuficr s I»!y 1*^, IBHI 

Jhooc Torchlight parade 
in Chicago in honor of 
Cleveland’s nomination. 

Left The people of Buffalo, 
N. Y , Cleveland’s home 
town, gave him a rousing 
welcome, 
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3Mrf>ers ’llVeklv Oct 11, 1884 

Right Scene in Printing House Square in 
New York City on election night, Nov. 4, 
1884. 

Cleveland was elected by 219 electoral votes 
against 182 for Blaine Disaffected Republi¬ 
cans, dubbed “Mugwumps,” contributed to 
the Democratic triumph. 
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Herman Dietk, li/< kmi/ *'ul'/n (jfi 


li^hi The new President^ with Ins sisters (he 
/as a bachelor), receiving guests following his 
lauguration. 


7rfiuk jCcs/iif 4 ^V«u'4/tn/)<»r, Mar 14, i8«' 


A DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


1885-1889 


On Mar. 4, ISK'i, Stephen Ciover Cleveland, commonly 
called simply (hover ('leveland, became President of the 
United States I Ic was the fust Democratic President 
since Buchanan. 


Ci()\ei Clcvclnrul 


£ejl Chief Justice Waitc 
administering the oath of 
office to President 
Cleveland. 
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was America’s contribution to the world’s food. Corn was raised on the Me.sa Verde (see page 
403 ) long before Columbus sailed westward. Corn was being raised in Virginia when the first 
colonists arrived there, Its production has grown as America has grown. 


Coiirle^y, Mr. J C Cunningham and (he Iowa State College, Ames 


Above IS a field of young corn—before the ears have foimetl 


Right Stalks of corn with the matured cars still attached. 

Coiif(cty, Mr J C C unmnghatn and (he 
Iowa State College, Ames 


Sometimes the matured corn 
(stalks with the ears attached) 
f 1 was cut and shocked after 
which, at a convenient time, 
the eais wcie shucked from 
M the enclosing husks as shown 
o/’/iOMle Mine often the cars 
^ weie shucked fiom the stand- 
^ ing stalks and thrown into a 
^ wagon pulled along by a team 
of hoises side by side with 
tlie shucker 


Coiirffsy, Mr J C Cunningham and the Iowa State College, Ames 


Right Typical ears of yellow 
and white corn as grown in the 
1880’s. 


Courlesy, The Mar.igjig Lditoi 


Above IS a shucking (or husking) peg that was used every fall 
during the 1880's 


Cotirlesy, Mr J C Cunningham ard Ihi 
Iowa Slate College, Ames 
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fourlesY. Siiilt Hislt^rnAl StKiclv, 


JhoiH’ is a photograph ol an emigrant camp near Pawnee Rock, Kans —on the old Santa Fe 
Trail (sec Vol. II, pages 2.(15 and 341-342) The Santa Fe Railroad (see page 212), closely 
following the old Trail, was now making the adjoining land attractive for settlement. 


One hundred and twenty miles 
west of Pawnee Rock—at Gar¬ 
den City, Kans , and still along 
the Santa Fc Railroad — the 
crowd at the LI S Land Office 
in 1885 was as shown left Fifty 
thousand aci es wete taken daily. 


( imrtov Slnl« ilislDnenl SolilIv, 
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'■''" In 1884 the Gogebic Iron R.inge, slracldling 
’- the boundary between nortlicrn Wisconsin 
and Michigan, began yielding non ore from 
open pits. 
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Lejt IS a view' of "open stripping” in a Gogebic 
mine in 1 887. 
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'^rtiiili ll^/u , jli'rniriKiil ;^'^l|ll|ln(llr 1 lIi I‘i, I8I'7 
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Jhove is a vit;w o( a Eindlay street lighted by natural gas 
in 1885. 


TIfir/icrj irtefe/y, Nov 14, 1HB5 

Above. Old No. 1 gas well in 
Pennsylvania. 


-Below is shown the Standard Oil (see page 368) refinery at Bayonne, N. J., in 1885. 


Ce*,Hc > J/lMs/rrtfet/ Oci 3, 1885 
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Lumber 

The mad rush for ever more lumber went merrily on. 


£cli A scene in the white 
pine forests of Michigan. 


Bcloir Dinnei houi in .i Michigan lumhei 


TirtHik Ltsfit s 'Ncijispij/it'r Mni i, InnR 


Even the giant redwood trees of California were 
being felled for lumber as shown left. 


H/ir/iers Ifiefcly, C)c( 111. 18«(i 









the state's supply „l svalmu, uak, phte and u.aple. By the 1880 's Grfnd’Rap.dt wasAe ™og-' 
nized furnituic capital or Amctica, ^ recog 

Oiders to ( uinish goveinmcnt ofiiccs • P 

throughout the West were a solid I 

backlog ol business I he calm char- % 

^cter of the Neth^hin^ ^ ^ ^ 







f.'iiffisv f.fiiitl Ha|»uK f hair C tMiipiny, C.rniKl UnpuK, 

(iiatul Rapids Chair Company Factoiy 


about 1885 


l‘P‘ \--w‘^n;sT] ii 


I veiy Ivklf aspiti'd to a black walnut 
m.uhli' iiippal dicssci, heavy oak 
dining table and sideboaid, and 
cciinfnitable locker, ns heloin 


' IllU ^ 




IliL {.niul UiphU 1 
‘lift* Ml’SLllIll ‘ fl. I. 


liiji 

h*: 


I' 'in! Ill Illlll l|lf||./ ^.||l|iv fv }| 
iHH’i 

‘••Mill'. Jill Niv.^fifl lli.lfiiKlI 

V ilil\ S’«U Ylllk ( l\ 


Vli I^ ^ 




^•'“••’•rimiiui 







'I’he Bissc'll carpet sweeper swept the 
name Grand Rapids across the rugs 
and carpets of the nation. 


KiMfd tif Ktt/ifJ) 4\ II 1BH8 

ftMij’irsv. ‘Ihc New Yeric Hisitiriunl Socldy, New York City 



Cotirleyy, The Grnnd Rapids rurnitiirc 
Museum, Mich 
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Dining Room 


Below IS a view of a dining room in a Brooklyn home in 1887. Note the Baltimore heater at the 
left, the Rogers Group on the mantel (see page 76) and the Japanese screen, all characteristic 
of the time. 



Parlor 

£c/l. View of the second 
or parlor floor of the 
Isaac W. Vosburgh home, 
Albany, N. Y., in the 
I 880 ’s. 

Courtesy, Ttic New York HItlorIcal Society, 
New York City 


Courtesy, I he Ulitor-ln C linf, who, at a small boy, .He hts three racalt .-i day in tins room 

























June 2 iH^r 


°ccurrecf 


^vchnri 
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Clothing the Children 



In 1885 appeared Dfucklt'K’/ry Tihh hy Mark 
Twain (Samuel L Clemens). I'he illustra- 
tionS/ made by Edward W. Kemble, accurate¬ 
ly depicted the diess ol the country boy of 
the time. 

£c'jl is 1 luck Finn himself, 




.S.imui!l L Clumi.n'i, ./Idiieiiliiuw)/JliiiKtliirry him 1HS5 

The following year Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Liltle Cord 
"JPauntleroy was published. The illustrations for this equal¬ 
ly popular book were made by Reginald B Birch—and 
created a style of clothing which was more pleasing to the 
mothers than to the boys. 

Right we see Little Lord Fauntleroy, from one of Birch's 
illustrations. 



Burntlt, 

I Mile (iMil fiiiiiillerii)' IHHO 



Opposite A little girl of the same year. 


A sailor suit as shown opposite 
was a satisfactory compromise— 
to the small boy—between the 
Huck Finn and the Little Lord 
Faufitleroy costumes. 


Peterson's T^nlwniil Cnilles aini/iizOie, May, 1886 

Couricsy, Mrs John H RcKIng, Graril Rapids, Mkh ’"“Slralfd Tiemlnilttr, June 38, I8<KI 
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On Oct 1, 1885, the 
nationnl baseball 
championship was decided 
in Chicago Rii/hl is a view 
of the game. Note that the 
fielder is prepaiing to catch 
the ball barehanded. 
Chicago won. 


7-rnfih Leslie ? JlhislrateJ Tfeios/jn/^cr, 
Ocl 10, 1885 


Again, in 1887, an 
American yacht successfully 
defended America’s Cup 
as shown opposite —with 
the victorious Volunteer 
in the lead. 


(ditritsy, Tlie Ndw-Yark Historical Society, 
Nlw York City 


In 1888 John Reid and loui of his neighbors organized the St Andrews Golf Club in Yonkers, 
dins was the beginning of golf in America. 

Beloiv is a photograph of one of the games played that year 


f ’W 


(oMriisy, United Slates Golf Association, New York Clly 
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Right The Hoffman House Bar 
at Broadway and 25th Street 
m 1885. 











} Cl ik lonlani, r/ip Hiiflntiin Koti^t IKK^ 
iMiric'') 1 hi' Niw York Mistorual Sfniily, Ncu York C ny 


The Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s Island in 
New York Harbor, was unveiled on Oct. 28, 
1886. Made in Paris from the design of Fred¬ 
eric Auguste Bartholdi, it bad been shipped 
to the United States in sections—a gift from 
the people of France m commemoration of 
America's independence. 


From A painting by Edward Moran 

CoMri«s^, J, Clarence Davlei Collection, Muaeum of the City of New York 
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Mar n, IHH() 

That same year the 
American Federation ol 
Labor was organized-— 
based on craft autonomy as 
opposed to the centrally 
controlled unionism of the 
Knights of Labor. 


fritnt Lis)u % IDitstrifilrd 
Apr fO ^m 


yrdfil Ushc s lliuslmteif T'^t'if's/wpcr, 

July IK, 1885 

In New York the street 
railway employees went on 
strike—with results as 
shown lejl 


The Knights of Labor, with 
over 600,()()() membership, 
called a strike on the Gould 
controlled railroads. Bcloiu 
IS a sketch of a freight tram 
in East St Louis, 111., being 
moved under a guard of 
U.S. marshals. 


Eighteen cighty-six was a troubled year for labor. Strikes were frequent and often violent 


Opposite IS a view of the 
Strikers at the Cleveland 
iron works ‘‘compelling 
female operatives to quit 
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The Haymarket Riot 

As a result of a militant eight-hour workday movement in C'hicago, ihetc had been several 
clashes between strikers and police Circulars were issued by a tadical group demanding venge¬ 
ance against the police and calling for a mass meeting at the llaymaiket on May 4, 1886. 



On the day o( the meeting 
laige polite teseives were 
posted wheie trouble was 
expected. 
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(oHrlv^v N H Rosu (olkUion, 
San AnifMiio, U'>.as 


( .litrffw \ II IT* . i ollt* 

Shi AMlniiiii 

Again ihc y\imv lollnwi-d 
the Apache clci'p into 
Mexico, and in Septiinhei 
Geroninio hn.illy agieeti to 
surrender, which he did. 

The penalty was exile liom 
the Apache homeland, 

Ri(/hl. Apache lencgades 
just belote theii enli ainiiKMU 
loi shipment to Morida, 
whcie they were long held 
as prisoners. 

toiHie'iY Mk‘ Naiional ^'is 

W.ishiiini(jn, 1) t 


The Apache 

It will he recalhd that in 188'> (/croninio (rujhl) and his 
band fled into Mcxiui fsee page 3s7) 1 he Army followed 
them actoss the bouiulaiv into the lecesses of the Sierra 
Madie; foiled them baih into Arizona - and then the wily 
savages gave the Aiiiiv the slip and disappeared again into 
the mountains ol Mexico. 


Back acioss the boidi i went the Ai my smuts, and in January, 
lg8f), Cieionimo agirtd to meet (;eii ('rook in "two moons" 
to discuss lei ms of [nace lirlotn is a view ol the meeting It 
came to nothing. 
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L ' 3 A ''i« 




ritwk tolic s llfiisiniliil ;Nai’K|ui|)ci Nnv 1-HHH 
from n |>iio(OBrimli hy C [) KirkKiud <)l C titvcnne, VC'\<i 


Below A group of cowboys around the ‘‘chuck wagon” at the annual rouiKLup 






) rom n pliotograph by L 1) Kirklaml of Clicvcnnc Wyo 
jTrtMk Ua/il a ‘J/lifilnifetl Ah'H's|j 4 iber, Apr 9 , 1 H 87 


\>'4 






The Great Die-Up 

The wjntei of ItSHO was one bliz- 
zaid after annthet in the cow coun¬ 
try. 'I housands of cattle died in the 
great snowdrifts. Other thousands 
died slowly ol staivation. Opposite 
is a sketch made by C, M. Russell, 
the artist, as an answer to an in¬ 
quiry regarding the condition of the 
herds in Wyoming. 

and th». 'X\«iminK Suu I ibrarv am( Stale Hiitorlcal 









Milling 

Ri(jhl is a view of the flour 
mill district of Minneapolis 
—taken from tlie Stone 
Arch Bridge. About 1 888. 
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i niifliNy Minncsoin Ilisioritnl Society, Si Pritil 


£c/( Barrel-hoist and tunnel through the 
Washburn Mill at Minneapolis about 
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((.iiliity Mmin.int, M.iy, IHHd 




^ighl. Filling, packing, 
weighing, heading and 
branding flour at 
Minneapolis in 1887. 


[r:*r 
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Apr 9. itW 







The men lived in dormitory cars as shown above. 

Between Apr. 2 and Nov. 19^ 1887, 636 miles of track were laid between Minot, Dak. Ter 
and Helena, Mont 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 

building westward fiom Minneapolis and St. Paul (see page 371), tapped st.ll more gram 
fields and was aiming at a terminus on Puget Sound. Below are photogtaphs of the construction 
gangs laying the rails across northern Dakota Territory and into Montana in 1887. 


All illiisirations on Ihis page nrc by ihc coiiilmy of ihc Oral Northern Railway, Si. Paul, Minn 
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Ports of the North 

At tilt; lic'ad of Ldki. Supciior stood Duluth^ Minn.^ and Superior, \)Cis From those cities to 
the Atlantic C,oast theie was an open waterway. Now, through rail connections with the 
newly opened cciuntiy to the west, Duluth and Superior became great transfer points. 


Ri^hl View ol the haihor 
of Duluth in 1HH7. 

Compare with the view of 
this city in page 2()2. 



Wm I I’lklp*. ki'i A i»( il (;rull 

Trrtdt (e'li/fr Du/m/I' IfiHK lilt 

Ntw York MisiOfit.xl Sntu’lj, Ntw Y(»rk C. u> 


From the East came coal to 
warm the West. 


Coal docks at 

Superior, about 1888. 



Hi'iiry Jacoli WiniiT, The hreiit Xi>rllniv\l 

\m 
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Earthquake 


At 9:50 P.M., Aug. 31, 1B86, Charleston, 
S C., was rocked by a severe eatthquake as 
shown Many people” were killed, 

three fourths of the buildings in the city weie 
damaged; and the propeity loss was aiound 
$a,0U0,()()0.()0. 


Fire 

In 1887 the winter head¬ 
quarters of Barnum's 
"Greatest Show on Earth, 
at Bridgeport, Conn., 


Blizzard 

On Mar. 12-1 3, 1888, 
New York City and 
vicinity were buried under 
several feet of snow. In 
I lerald Square there was a 
diift thirty feet deep. 


Left A view or INew 
York’s streets after the 
blizzard of ’88. 


(iHirlt’sy* The New YorJi Hisloflt-al Socitiiyj 

Vwk CUty 
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Next to Godliness 


The first cake of Ivory S'oap was sold in 
Octoher, 1H79, Rn/hf is one of the adver¬ 
tisements used to promote its sale in the 










''irU 

—-W-Vi..,. IT"- f> 

: fr iif|£ 





Don’t thee wed for money, friend; 

For money hath a sting; 

Don’t thee wed a pretty face; 

'Tis but a foolliih thing; 

Don’t thee wed for place nor fame, 

■Twill ,1’. I i •,. • 

But whe " . ' . : I a I 

Who u-( •! *» , 

IT FLOATS, 

eemOHi im teywi PMprrrw oawa|.t po oiMCiHmi 

II iiiB.Bijii ii.» ! ■Ill , . ..1-.1 II ..■■i.ii ^ III II ■ 

(luitk^Va Hk PuKtii h (iniohic ( ompnny, ( incMinAM, Ohio 

In the 188()’s the N K. Fairbank Company regis¬ 
tered at the U S. Patent Office a trade-mark 
which became famous as the Gold Dust Twins 


(iwirftsy I (.Skt llf(tUur') ( fMitjMiiN ( SI iv*) 


The use of a 2()-Mu!e Team in transporting borax from Death Valley, Calif., to the railroad 
—a distance of 1 62 miles—produced the well-known trade-mark shown below. 
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Umuiii 


UMirloj, Inii;iiiatiuiial Busuniis MaHiino!, Corporation, Ntw York City 

Computing Scale 

The first scale to figure out the amount of the 
purchase was invented in 1885. Its manufac¬ 
ture and commercial distribution was begun at 
Dayton, Ohio, four years later. 

Courleiy, Inlernotional Busincts Machines Corporation, New York City 


Adding Machine 


rpiirluy, llurrotiKlis Adding Martuiie C ompany, Deiroii, Muli 


The Recorder shown hclow was invented in 
1888 by Willard L Bundy, Each employee 
was assigned a key which hung on a board as 
shown rujbl. This key, when inserted m the 
clock, recorded the exact time at which the 
employee arrived and departed. 


For several years William S'eward Burroughs 
of St. Louis, Mo., had been trying to make a 
machine that would add figures. In 1888 he 
was successful, although his adding machine 
of that year (shown op/josiic) gave only the 
final calculation. 


Time Clock 
















Kodak 


George Eastman, while a 
bookkeeper in a bank at 
Rochester, N Y., had been 
experimenting with a “dry 
plate” process of photng' 
raphy. This led him to the 
idea of a flexible film and the 
founding of his own business'. 
In I88H the first Kodak 
(n/jht) was put on the 
market—with a roll of him 
sufficient for a iiundied 
pictures—and at a price of 
$25.00. 



I^.imin K.kI,C ( ^ ^ 



Giiirle.y, SCr„(„lha|,, I y 


Linotype 

For many years J. 0. 
Clephane and others had 
been trying to produce a 
rnachine that would set type. 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, a 
Baltimore machinist, finally 
hit upon a workable 
mechanism. The first lino¬ 
type (left) to be com¬ 
mercially operated was 
installed in the plant of the 
New York 7ribune in 1886. 


The Half-Tone 

It 1886 Frederic E. Ives, by pliotograph- 
jtg objects through a trossed-Iine screen, 
rought into being the process known as 
ja 'tone photo-engraving. Rujbi is a dia¬ 
gram showing the first step in the process. 

Scribner Art Pil, 
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Electric Lighting 

In 1886 Thomas Edison, looking for larger quarters in which to make the dynamos needed to 
feed his incandescent lamps (see pages 337, 338 and 366), bought a site and factory buildings 
at Schenectady, N. Y. Below is a view of the plant as it appeared at that time. 



Courfcsy, General ElectHc Company, Scheneclatly, N Y. 



£e/t. The armature winding department of 
the Edison works at Schenectady in 1888. 


Thf f ItfdriCfll MVrM Ann '3'', IHHK 


Edison's competitor, 

Charles F. Brush (see pages 
298, 309 and 338), was^ 
equipping central stations 
that supplied not only light 
but power is the 

Brush station at Rochester, 
N Y , providing service for 
1,100 arc lights, 1,025 
incandescent lamps, and 
power for eight printing 
offices, three laundries 
and thirty-eight tailor 
shops. 

71L tlcctncal llVrhi Apr 14 1888 
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Electric Power 

Frank J. Sprague, one of 
Edison's men, became more 
interested in electric power 
than in lighting. In 1884 he 
started his own business— 
making motors—which 
were soon in wide use, 
is a view of a New York 
printing plant powered by a 
Sprague motor in 1888. 




Courifsy. Octicral rimirie C omytjny, 
Setiencdiitty, N Y 


ybe £hclria! World, Jan 14, 1888 

In 1887 Sprague took a 
contract to equip the Rich¬ 
mond, Va., street railway 
with electric power. It was 
an almost hopeless attempt 
due to the steep grades. 
However, it was done— 
and this success brought 
Sprague many contracts for 
similar jobs. Ceft is a view 
of one of his electric cars in 
Boston in 1888—^fed by a 
trolley from a power line on 
poles. 


At about the same time the 
Bentley-Knight Electric 
Railway Company (see 
page 366) secured a 
contract for equipping a 
street railway at 
Allegheny City, Pa. 

^i^ht is a view showing a 
psrt of the line where 
underground transmission 
tvas used. Elsewhere, the 
overhead trolley was used, 

Vlw eiatrkal Wtrhl, M»y 19 , 
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Aluminum 





Tins metal was discovered in I(S25, but its production was 
too costly to pel nut commercial use 

In 1886 Chailes Maitin Hall (oppostlc), twenty-two 
years old and just graduated Irom Obetliii College, hit 
upon the secret of economical reduction. 


r. 

I ■ 


■M 

"I'fiiViijiiiii 


lilill 




"!ti 








Ahooc are shown the electrolytic cells or pots in which the hrst aluminum was made at Pitts 
burgh I he output was about fifty pounds a day 
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Lick Observatory 


James Lick wds horn in l.cbannn County, Pa., in 179ft. Ju.st before the gold discovery he 
arrived in Cuililornia, \^lK'lc‘ he invested heavily in San Francisco real estate—and prospered 
greatly. 

« , , ~ ^ I I —> ' I' • s 


In his Will, made in 1 K / a 
year before his de.itii, I .ak 
bequeathed $7n(MMtci tu) 
for “a powerful telescope 
superior to and more 
powerful than any telescope 
ever yet made. 


C e [ui. I' 4 'r. . 

k''i iklrrlr ' 



j If !l I f L N 


The result was the I ak C fhsejvatoiy (.thoee) opened in 1888. It was situated on Mt. Hamil¬ 
ton, fifty miles southeast ol San I laiaisto. 


Riijhl The twelve iiah telesio|a‘ installed 
at Lick Chservatoiy m LS.S(i 




4 c«4nry W<ii/4J3iite M,iy, IMHf) 


The first seismograph in the United States 
was installed at Lick in 1887 Left is a view of 
this instrument which, from January, 1888, 
until 1926, faithfully recorded earthquake 
disturbances. 


CfurMr. Uck Observalory, Mount Hatnlllon, Ciilif 
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Canyon Country 


Rising along the Colorado-New Mexico border, the San Juan River dips southward into New 
Mexico, turns northwesterly through the Four Corners where Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Utah meet and then flows westerly into the Colorado of the West. It drains a 
vast area characterized by mesas (elevated plateaus) through which the waterways have cut 
deep canyons. 



Edgar L 7he Cbftco Ci^nyotf and Us 5\(o>i»Mienfs t036 

Couriesy, The Umversuy of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, and School of Amctiun RcJcarth. Museum 

of Nuw Mexico, Santa U 


Left IS an aerial view of Chaco 
Canyon, through which flows 
(when ihcie is watei), one of 
the southeily ttihutnnes of the 
ban Juan Note the side can¬ 
yons and the arroyo (often 
dry) cutting a smallei canyon 
in the older canyon floor 



It was in Chaco Canyon that in 1849 Lt 
Simpson found the great prehistoric houses 
pictured on page 400 of Volume 11. 




Left is a view of a i uinecl puchlo perched in the walls 
of the Canyon de Chelly, another southerly connec¬ 
tion of the San Juan. 

Courtfjy, Arizona Pioneeri' Hifltorical Sotieiy, Tucson 


Coiirfoy Nauoiial Park Service Santa fc N Mex 

Jbove IS a view across Chaco Canyon with the ex¬ 
cavated luins of Chettio Kettle (one of the pueblos 
which Simpson saw) in the foreground 


The canyons of the San Juan region were filled with 
the rums of a civilization which had flourished when 
Europe still believed that the world was flat. 
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Cliff Dwellers 


In 1874 W. H. Jackson had seen the luins of a pueblo high up in the walls of Mancos Canyon 
whtch, on Its way trom tlw north to join the San Joan, cuts through the Mesa Verde in south' 
western Colorado (see page 28t,). Now, in 1888, came the dtscoveiy of one of the most 
remarkable prehistoric remains in the United States. 


Two cowboys, riding on the 
Mesa Verde, came to the 
edge of one of the deep 
side canyons of the 
Mancos. Before tliem, in 
a vast cave in the opposite 
wall, stood a silent city (T 
stone. They called it Cliff 
Palace and the name has 
stuck. 

Jlight. Cliff Palac e fiom the 
opposite side of the tanyon. 


Begun as early as UlOO A.I)., C.hff Palace had been home for countless men, women and 
children during three long centuries; and then, some two hundred years before Columbus 
discovered Ameiica, it had been deserted—no man knows why. 



Jbove. A close-up view of a part of Cliff Palace 

And there it stood in 1888, housing the muimmifled remains of former inhabitants, housing the 
pottery made by its housewives, housing the implements and weapons used by its men, housing 
the mystery of a civilization that had prospered and vanished. 

Both llluilratlons oti this page are by the courltiy of the Meia Verde National Park, Colorado 
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The Election of 1888 



Trunk i Ou V, IHKH 


Cleveland was renominated by the Demo¬ 
crats. The Republicans nominated Benjamin 
Harrison ol Indiana, who had the support of 
the Civil War veterans and of the high tariff 
interests. 

The Republicans campaigned vigorously. 
Opposite IS a view ol a procession passing 
through Wall Street, New York. 'Hie use of 
ticker tape to express enthusiasm perhaps 
dates from this period. 


Harrison won by 233 electoral votes to 168 for Cleveland, although Cleveland won more 
popular votes than did Harrison. 

delow. Madison Square, New York City, on election night. 



Harper's 71'eekly, Nov 17, 1888 
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The White Squadron 




In 1882 Congress 
provided for the building 
of a modernized navy 
The battleships were of 
steel painted white, hence 
the name. 

Left is the squadron as it 
appeared in 1889—the 
Chicago, T^ewark, 
Atlanta, Concord, and 
yorktown 


< OMtlivv Dij'innwii » 

\\ ishin^liin, 11 ( 

Naval Gunnery 

Ritjht, A "big gun" ol I.S8M 
being hied from vi sailing 
man-o’-war. Ofiicets and 
,men were equipped with 
cutlasses and pistols to 
repel boarding patties. 
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11 

END OF THE FRONTIER 

1889-1893 



On Mar. 4, IHHO, Benjamin llariison, a 
former Union ofiicer and standard beai;er 
of the Repuhlican Batty, became the twen¬ 
ty-third President ot the United States, re¬ 
placing Grover Cleveland, the Democratic 
incumbent. 


£c/t, Benjamin llaiiison, from a photo¬ 
graph made by Bach Bios, of New York at 
about the time he Ix-came President. 








e 


(cnrliNY Okhhnniti Mulnru^i Smiuiv 
Mklitlmni i C iiy 


£e/f Guthrie twenty-on 
days after the "run 


Bc’/oiu. Oklahoma Oily thiec years after tlie opening. 


Coiirk".y, S.nnia lo Railway, ChitaRo, III 


The pressure on the "unasstgned lands" of Indian Territory fsee naee 377^ ft. u u i. 
One tho c-arly acts of the new President was to ptodaim thaf at high n^o!''ArS 
his ai ea known as Oklahoma, viould he thrown open to settlement under the homestead 
laws ot the I 11 , ed Sta es (see page 261). Prospective settlers could not enter ^^'11 
the opening, hut at tliat time the prizes were to be to the swiftest ^ 


For weeks the land lutngry 
had been gathering at the 
boundaries of the promised 
land. 


Jlitjhl is a typical group 
ready to make the “lun" 
for the best quarter sections 
or town lots. 


) 
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City Water 

As cities grew in size the problem ol water supply also grew, In 1842 New York City had 
constructed an aqueduct which hrouglit water horn the Croton River forty miles upcountry 
(see Vol. 11, pages it 1 \ and 41^1, By 1HHO tins had become inadequate and a second aqueduct 
was begun, which was in limited use by 1890 and finally completed in 1893. 

Ri^hl. A dam undei 

construction at the Cl oton , < - 


New York 












Y'^l'H) •■ *> 


W'ttr 


'/ . ( \V, 

V -^v ; 
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A(l\<.rli*inK Supiikintrl, Hif/'tT'* MK‘l 


In 1889 New York saw its fiist sky¬ 
scraper—the Towci Building (iitihl) at 
50 Broadway. 


More Skyscrapers 

The completion of the Home Insurance Building in Chicago (see page 3t‘l) seas followed by 
the erection of similar and taller buildings. 


£ejt, 'Fhe Tacoma Building completed in Chicago 
in 1887. 


• nrli I nt slit ( «il New 


Improved and more poweilul elevators 
made the higher huildings icasiblc 


Left is a photograph ol a steam elevatoi 
installed by the t )tis Elevator C-ompany 
(see page 8) in ltS9(). The hist electric 
elevator was put into operation in 1889. 


(t^irrov CXi' I li^iklor ( OlllpiiilV New Yott ^ 
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Opening of the Great Sioux Reservation 

At Fort Laramie ir. 1868 (see page 230) the Sioux Indians were assigned as a reservation all 
that part of the present State of South Dakota lying west of the Missouri River In 1876 fol¬ 
lowing the discovery of gold in that region, the Black Hills area was taken from the Sioux 
(see page 301) Now, in March, 1889, the Sioux were restricted to a few small separate reser¬ 
vations within the remaining part of the larger reservation, and the rest of the land was thrown 
open for settlement. 


Below. Government Commission negotiating with the Sioux relative to the opening of the 
Reservation. 



^mediately there was a rush of settlers. Below is a view of wagon trains passing through 
Chamberlain, S D., on their way to the former Sioux lands. 


Overnight towns came into 
being as shown helou?, and 
the farm land was taken 
up by hopeful owners. 





In February, 1889, Da¬ 
kota Territory had been 
divided into North Da¬ 
kota and South Dakota, 
which territories were 
admitted as states on the 
second of November 
following. 


fruitfc Uihe ^ llliiVmlfd 
M»r a, IKXI 




The admission of- the Dakotas was followed nnlv j i < 

tana and Washington. A' °f Mon- 







l^tUI' A fitliite* tiliiMil KWsliiiit/liiri llic li’ci0rceii 
' '■’ •' ( I'liriciY The New York lllsiorital Sodcly, New York City 

Jh(.iPi\ View of Seattle, Wash., in 1892 


(iiiirirtv .NiitilKtn Kailvsav 'll I’aiil, Mimi 


Jlulht Mam S'ltiTt, UeltTia, 
Mont, in 1889, detoiatcd in 
celebration of the twenty fifth 
anniveisaiy of its e.v,istence 
(see pafre 179). 


In 1889 the St Paul, Minneap- 
, ohs & Manitoba, soon to be 
known as the Great Northein 
(see page 392), found that 
Manas Pass in northern Mon¬ 
tana was feasible for a roadbed 
—and pushed toward Seattle 
and other Puget Sound cities, 
from which it also began build¬ 
ing eastward On Jan 5, 1893, 
in the Cascade Mountains of 
western Washington the rails 
met as shown lefI 


(inirlesy, Historical Sociuly of Monlaiia 
and llic collection of L H Joriid, Helena 
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The Northwest Completed 

In 1890 Wyoming and Idaho were admitted, bringing the whole northwestern part of the 
country to the status of statehood. 

The territorial government of Wyoming had 
extended suffrage to women in 180^) (see 
page 230). That provision was now retained 
in the new constitution of that state. 

Left. Women voting in the Wyoming elec¬ 
tions of 1888. 


As part of the statehood telehiation Com¬ 
pany “11" of the C.iii Militia of Wyoming 
(shown hcloii’) was mustered into the United 
States Army ■ foi the duration of the cele¬ 
bration. 


Cixirli’^y, Mr Irancis Brainmar and ibe Wyoming Statu 1 ihrary niui Statu UthiurKU nupArinunt ( luvuiuie 


r rom a pholograph by Kirklniid 

Leslie «i ]/lnslni(4<l 7^e»'s/iii|iur, Nov 34, IKKH 


Left. Looking east on 16th Street, 
Cheyenne, in 1890. At that time, 
and for long afterward, 16tli was 
the “Main Street” of Cheyenne. 


umrlc'y. Mr rrsnris Brammar and lUc Wyoming Stale 
Ubrary and Stale Historical Department, Cheyenne 


..iff If"' • '' ,, 
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Ghost Dancing 



Ciiurlcsv Riitcnit nf Amofu.in Ithnnlonv, hmiltuoriiaii In<<(itittion, Washington, D. C. 


Whether from despair over the final loss of their hunting grounds or from some other reason 
ere su en y sprea among the Indians of the northwest a new cult promising them restora¬ 
tion or their lands and reunion with their departed friends 

ESBSHSB 

Wrapped in "ghost shirts,” 
as shown opposite, the In¬ 
dians indulged in wild 
dances which created a state 
of excitement judged by the 
reservation superintendents 
to be dangerous. 




The Sioux on the new reservations in western Dakota were 
particularly affected. Chief Sitting Bull (opposite) was a 
leader in the "ghost dance” agitation. Indian police at¬ 
tempted to arrest him on Dec. 1 5 , 1890, and in the result¬ 
ing melee he was killed. 

Three weeks latci, while the "ghost dancers” on Wounded 
Knee Creek in the Pine Ridge Agency (southwestern 
South Dakota) were being disarmed, an outbreak occurred 
resulting in the massacre of over 200 Indians. 



Courtay Bureau of Amcncan Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C 



£e/t, Just before the action 
at Wounded Knee. Sil¬ 
houetted on the hill are 
the hostile Indians. The 
agency house is shown m 
the middle left with 
friendly Indians in the 
foreground. 


Courtesy, Dr Robert Taft, University o( 
Kansas, Lawrence 
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Pulp 

By the 1880’s wood pulp had largely displaced rags for the manufacture of cheap paper. Mills 
were established near the sources of northern spruce. Below is a view of a Massachusetts pulp 


mill m operation about 1890. 




■Tf 

iES i I 

« ? /. 'VI I 

'I'] i 

I .'iirlpiT h»fil Himicr I'-ipcr Miiieiim, 
MitiHhiiKiia Iniuiuie of I cdiiiDlogy, 

(imhriJge 

Paper 

1 he pulp was fed into a 
machine such as that 
shown opposile—and 
came out in immense rolls 
of paper ready for print- 
hig. 


'ii|iiil.n Si'iic- lit ImIioh anil Facf 


Corirlcsy, 7be Pa/Jcr ll'orh/, Scipkmber, 1893 


Dime Novels 

thrived on pulp paper. Right is a typical thriller of 1890. 
Newspapers, too, began using pulp paper almost exclu¬ 
sively—to the despair of librarians fifty years later, who 
saw their hie copies literally disintegrating. 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 


EOTTLE M35SESEMI 
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by'^tiifconstituhon^ "u j' c taken—as directed 

to^^un.::::::';;';;:!,*'^hus the ye,t .S^O the census takers stnvng 




m 


^n//ii ih nn cxamplj.' of tliL- 
di/iiciiltics 




{T 


5‘ 





Below Vkw of one of tlic offices ! 
at Washington m which the cen- I 
sus lepoitb Were asseiiihled : 
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Inicrnational Business Machines Cerpo- 
ration, New York City ^ 
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Sweatshops 








In the clothing industry tlie practice of farm¬ 
ing out work to the lowest bidder resulted in 
the “sweating” of workeis at pitifully small 
wages. 

The pictuie at the It’ll appeared in ll(irl>cr's 
‘ll’c’eklv foi Api. l.S‘)(), and carried the 
caption. “ I he Slaves nt the 'Sweaters’ ” 


I, ^ 




V ^ K-rv' 




Below Scene in a sweatshop. 


4 mm 




'U 


f- 
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'■ 




im. 
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in diplomatic relations with Italy. 
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Five Points 

Rit/bl is. a view of the sort 
of housing still character¬ 
istic of the Five Points 
area of New York in 1 89() 
—near \vhere the Home 
Mission for the improve¬ 
ment of the community 
was established in 1853 
(see page 2) 




Prom n photoRraph in the Jacob A Rns CollctUon 
CourtcAy, Museum of the City of New York 


Scrihjicr A ylfoulh/y, Icbruary, 1896 

Electrocution 

The use of electricity for 
the execution of criminals 
originated in New York 
State in 1888. Opposite is 
perhaps the earliest view 
of the operation. 


Jrrtnfe /Leslie s Jllustrafedii^ewipaljer, 
June 8, 1889 


Mafia 


' In 1890 members of an Italian secret society, 

; known as the Mafia, became so powerful in 
New Orleans that they caused the assassina¬ 
tion of the chief of police and were about to 
escape scot-free. An enraged citizenry took 
the law into its own hands, broke into the 
local jail as shown left, and executed eleven 
of the offenders. The incident caused a break 
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SiiKt* 1882 (see page 
B51) John L. Sullivan 
had been the idol of box¬ 
ing enthusiasts. In 1889 
he retained the champion¬ 
ship by winning a decision 
against Jake Kilrain—in a 
seventy-hve round, bare 
knuckle fight at Richburg, 
Miss. 

This was ihe last important 
pnee lii;lu without gloves 


fill, JViilioiiiil Ciiiailli' July 2(1, IIW'I 


Three years later, on Sept 
7, 1892, Sullivan went 
down to defeat by James 
Corbett, who became the 
new champion. 


jgni IS a view ot the hg 
Note the type of gloves 
used. 


Golf Gets A Gallery 

d’he photograph o/jposi'le 
is the first known picture 
of a golf gallery, The pic¬ 
ture was made in 1891 or 
1892-~following a 
women’s championship 
match at Morristown,N.J. 

ruiirlriiy, K B Martin^ author of fifty 
years u/ Jmerimn Qolf 
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Selling By Mail 

Montgomery Ward was now issuing two 
comparatively large catalogues each year and 
still emphasizing its origin as a supply house 
for the Grange (see page 274) 




Conrlc ^7 Monij?Djnory Ward, Chicago, Ill 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
was doing a mail-order 
business m watches and 
jewelry from Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Left IS a view of the cor¬ 
respondence room on the 
6th floor of the Globe 
Building m 1892 


(iHirlfjy Sears, Racbiitk ami Co , 
Chicago, 111 


Right. The shipping room 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co 
m 1892. 





C i)nrlt»>iy Sears, Roebuck and Co , 
Chicago, III 
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Carnegie Libraries 



In 1848 the Carnegie family arrived in America from 
Scotland. There was little money, and young Andrew 
considered himself fortunate when, at the age of four¬ 
teen, he got a job at $2U() a week. In the ensuing forty 
years he amassed a great fortune m the Pennsylvania 
steel industry (see page 425). At the same time he de¬ 
veloped a conviction that great wealth should be dis¬ 
tributed for "the improvement of mankind." One of the 
ways in which he used his wealth was thiough giving 
money for public library buildings. 


jLi'v/u s ‘’'Jen'v/ui/tti Iub 22, 


Andiew Cm 


negie 


"Carnegie Li- ( ' A*'' ' 

at Allegheny , . 

the buildings, 


The first of the'many 
braries” was completed 
City, Pa., in 1890, as shown 

In making his gifts for the buildings, 

Carnegie consistently stipulated that the I , 
municipality in which the library was (!!j j' |,L-J 

situated should guarantee 10 per cent of *• I »! 

the support of the building. 




IlI) 22, IH'Hl 

Two years later the sec¬ 
ond Carnegie library was 
built at Fairfield, Iowa 
Cc'/t, 


S? •*«* 'K.l , 


(I'Kf/cir 1 airfield I’lihlii. Lilir-iry, 
l-airflcld, lov\a 
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New Colleges 


Leland Stanford^ who had 
made a fortune m rail¬ 
roads (see pages 237 and 
329), now wished to cre¬ 
ate a memorial to his son. 
The result was the endow¬ 
ment of an institution of 
learning to be known as 
Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni¬ 
versity—located about 
thirty miles southeast of 
San Francisco. 

Ofipositc IS a view of 
Stanford University as it 
appealed when it was formally 
opened in 1891. 




Cowrfwy, Stanford University, Stanford 
University, Calif 



In 1889 the American Baptist 
Education Society initiated a 
movement for the creation of 
a university in Chicago John 
D. Rockefeller (see pages 360 
and 368) pledged large finan¬ 
cial support as did other 
wealthy men, including Silas 
B Cobb On Oct 1, 1891, 
Cobb Hall (shown oppostte) 
was opened There were 594 
students and a faculty of 120 
The University shared its site 
with the Midway Plaisance of 
the Columbian Exposition (see 
page 434). 


fowrlcsY. The Uiuvcrsily of Clucapo, 111 


"The Lord has greatly prospered me in my busi¬ 
ness and I don't want it to harden my heart" 
Thus Col George W Scott, a successful South¬ 
ern industrialist, declared himself in endowing 
the Decatur Female Seminary at Decatur, Ga, 
in 1890. 

IS a view of the building erected, through 
Col Scott’s geneiosity, to house what later be¬ 
came Agnes Scott College. 

CourleJiy, Agnes ScoU College, Decatur, Ca 
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The General Electric Company 

The electrical industry had grown tremendously. At Lynn, Mass., was the great plant of the 
Thomson-Houston company (below ), which needed patents held by Edison, Brush and others 



In 1889 I'homson- 
1 louston bought the Brush 
business and patents (see 
pages 298, 309 and 338). 


At Schenectady, N. Y , 
was the Edison plant 
(see pages 337, 338, 366 
and 398), which needed 
patents held by Thomson- 
Houston. 

In 1892 the two companies 
merged under the name 
of the General Electric 
Company. 




Stlu'iH-tl.ulv Weeks, I'clis'on 
C.nmpany, in I.SO I 


Left. A view in one of the 
Edison buildings at 
Schenectady at the time of 
the formation of the 
General Electric 
Company. 

All illicsirationn: on ihis page arc by the 
cdiiflcsy of ihc General flcclric Comp^nyi 
Sthenettady, N Y 
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The Homestead Strike 

Below IS a general view of the Homestead Works of the Carnegie Steel Company (see page 
422) in 1890 The plant was located on the Monongahela River a few miles southeast of 
Pittsburgh. 


Finally the militia was sent 
in to presen e order 

Rujbt IS a photograph ol 
the soldiers crouching 
behind barricades m the 
Works. 

The strike failed 

icri/^neri yVuMlbiv, March, 1896 
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The Mesabi iron Range 

In 1890 the Merritt brothers, prospecting m the wild country north of Duluth, Mmn (see 
page 398), uncovered one of the richest iron ore areas yet discovered in America. 


''' .^v.^ 

j - ~Tj—, 
— .' ■* ' **-> ” 


^ "t 5ns IS, 


► '.-r 












'ism¥h 




( oririt'sY S{ I mils < mmly Miblorkal Socioly, Duluth, Mmn 


The X in the lower right of the picture above marks the pit where the ore was first discovered 
in the Mesabi Range in 1890 


-. j*’■ '--Trr^ 




'V/:' 


r 


'''■J 


The Merntts filed on the 
land and organized the 
Mountain Iron Company. 

) Financial backing was 
secured from John D. 
Rockefeller (see pages 
360 and 368). 


Cniiik'sY, Miss Grace Loc NiUc and llic 
Minnesota Historical Society, St Paul 


Soon railway lines were 
running through the 
Range, as shown above, 
while steam shovels (as 
shown right) were digging 
ore and loading it onto 
cars for shipment to the 
steel mills of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

Cuuftcsy, MIsa Grace Lee Nutc and the 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul 
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Ri^ht is a whaleback 
taking on cargo. 


On the Great Lakes 

With the development of Duluth and Superior at the western end of Lake Superior (see page 
393), the traffic on the Lakes increased greatly. In 1881 the Federal Government took over the 
maintenance of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal (see page 32). 1 he ore from the Mesabi Iron 
Range (see page 427) added to the shipments going down the Lakes. 


Left Str. Cherokee, built 
in 1889/ towing a barge 
through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal. Often a 
single steamer towed a 
long line of barges. 


Courfesj/ Minnesota Historical Society, St Paul 


Alexander McDougall, at 
his ship yards in Duluth/ 
was building a new type 
of barge. All steel in 
construction, shaped like a 
cigar and known as 
whalebacks/ these carriers 
revolutionized the 
architecture of Lake 


Cowrtejy, Father Edward J Dowling, S J , Detroit, Mich. 

On Nov 27, 1892, the Jhm Arbor Wo i (above) ferried a train of loaded freight cars across Lake Michi¬ 
gan from Frankfort, Mich, to Kewaunee, Wis. Thus began the use of car femes on the open waters of 
this lake—sixty to eighty miles from shore to shore and often roiigh. 
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Cleveland Returned 


In 1892 the Republican Party renominated Harrison 
for the Presidency The Democrats united behind 
Grover Cleveland (see page 404). Doubtful economic 
policies of the Republican administration had alienated 
Eastern support, and Cleveland v/as elected. 


Right is a Cleveland badge worn during the campaign. 


The Australian Ballot 


Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, 
New York City 

Left Sample of an Australian ballot as used in 


provided and approved by the states, was first widely 
used m the elections of 1892. Previously the ballots had 
been supplied by candidates or party committees and 
invited corruption. 

To vote for a Person, mark a Cross X 
In the Square at the right of the ,name. 

C^ERNOR, .. Votoitor OHE. 


JOilN BLACKMER—»i smutatu 


BENJAMIN F. STUeTEVANT-«u.w._ 


Trunk rct/re's Jlkiilrnlcd Tleiiisfin/xr, Nov 23, 1889 


Massachusetts in 1889 




W VOIIK TlllMHnkV M8V * I 


s;’ ©tibumc *"‘1 

ini'll ^ 'mint 


Panic 

Hardly had Cleveland been inaugurated 
before the impending financial crash was 
upon the country Business houses failed 
and banks suspended Among the casual¬ 
ties was the Mountain Iron Company— 
and the Mesabi Range fell into the hands 
of John D. Rockefeller (see page 427). 

Courtesy, New York Jlerald Tribune 
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CourJf*)’, I bonus A Idison, liKorpOMlkd, 
W«t OranKC, N J 


The Automobile 

Te/l is a horseless buggy designed 
and constructed by Charles E. Dur- 
yea between 1891 and 1893. It is 
usually looked upon as the first 
American automobile. 

Caiiricsy, Smilhsonlan iMtltudon, Washington, D C 


The Stereoscope 


This simple optical instrument 
provided entertainment and in¬ 
struction in thousands of homes 
To the city dweller it brought 
views of the west, and to the un¬ 
travelled boy on the farm it 
brought pictures of the great cities 
It was the movie of the 1880’s 
and 189()’s—and gave to the pic¬ 
tures a depth which the movie has 
not been able to equal. 


Colir'Iesy I hg New York Historical Soticty^ 
New York City 

The Movie 

was impending Ri^ht is a 
photograph of the first 
motion picture studio in 
the world—built by 
Thomas Edison at his 
laboratory in West 
Orange, N. J , in 1893. 
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Saint-Gaudens’ Diana 




Burlesque 

retained its popularity. Left, from the Police Qazette 
(which was standard literature in every barber shop), is 
shown “Amiable Agnes Evans, a bright and pretty mem¬ 
ber of May Howard's Merry Burlesquers.” 

ne INallonal Police Sazelte, July 20, 1889 


Between 1890 and 1891 the old Madison Square Garden in 
New York (see page 322) was torn down and a great new 
building erected McKim, Mead & White were the archi¬ 
tects. Poised upon the tower of the building was a statue of 
Diana by the celebrated sculptor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens 


Athletic contests, 
public balls, and 
horse shows were 
held in the Garden. 

Universally in the 
early 1890’s “ladies” 
used sidesaddles 
for riding—sitting 
the horse as shown 
left. 


T^rfwk Ccshc S l/liislmlctl Sept 27, 181)0 


Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, 
New York CUy 
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World’s Columbian Exposition 

The four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America hy Columbus was commemorated 
in 1893 by a great international fair at Chicago. 


Left. The Administration 
Building 


Ri^ht The Goveinmcnt 
Building and Wooded 
Island, 


All illuslralions on this page are by the cciurli'sy of Ihc Chicago Historical Sonely, Ill 


Left The Fine Arts 
Building. 


The landscaping of the grounds and the designing of the buildings were under the supervision 
of a committee composed of the leading architects of the country The impressive result notably 
influenced not only future building but future city planning. 






World’s Columbian Exposition (Continued) 


Courtesy, ClucaBO Historical Society, III 


The unprecedented use of 
electricity at the Fair 
impressed upon the people 
of the country for the 
first time the importance 
of this new source of light 
and power. 

Left IS the Electricity 
Building 
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The Westinghouse 
Electric company supplied 
the light for the Fair. 

Right are shown three of 
the twelve 1000 h p. 
generators which lighted 
the buildings and the 
grounds of what was 
popularly called “The 
White City.” 


C’hicnt?o Hisloncal Society, 111 


Coiirlcsy, Wcstinghoiisc Electric Corpora 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Midway 

A feature of the Columbian Exposition was “The Midway Plaisance, where all sorts of 
amusements beguiled the visitor weary of being improved. 




Another popular feature of the Midway was 
The Streets of Cairo^ where “Little Egypt” 
danced the hoochee-coochee. 


€eft Blarney Castle on the Midway. 

I 


Cour'*« 3 ', Chicago Historical Society, III 

The Ferris Wheel was an attraction of never 
failing interest. It was designed by George 
W. G. Ferris, a civil engineer who had been 
requested to produce for the Fair a novelty 
equal to that of the Eiffel Tower, which had 
been one of the features of the Pans Exposi¬ 
tion of 1889. 


% % 


Cautlesyr Chicago Historical Society, 111 
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Opening of the “Strip” 

Indian Territory, lying south of Kansas, was the last retreat of the Red Man As we have seen 
(page 407), the central portion of this Territory had been opened to white settlement in 1889 
Now, on Sept 16, 1893, the northern part of the Territory, commonly called the Cherokee 
Strip, was to be thrown open by a "run.” 


From all parts of the country men, women 
and children converged upon the borders of 
the Strip — on horseback, in wagons and 
afoot Jhone is a view on the southern bor¬ 
der—taken on September 11th Jli0ht is a 
view on the morning of the run—with the 
land seekers lining up awaiting the signal to 
gO' 


At 12-00 noon the U S cavalrymen who 
had been holding back the crowds raised 
their carbines A whiff of smoke, a crack of the signal guns—and the run was on In a cloud of dust, reeking 
with the odor of horse sweat and hot leather, a hundred thousand men and women raced for a coveted 
piece of the Public Domain 








